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At last, the beginning. 


For nearly 40 years, we have reveled in the wonders of the Grand Master's greatest 
creation, The foundation Saga (winner of a special Hugo Award for Best All- 
Time Science fiction Series). But never before have we been told the entire story 
of Hari Seldon, Father of the Foundation. At last, Seldon's story is told— 
and it's finally in paperback. 






The heroes of the far future are the daring captains who cross the 
galaxy with the rarest cargoes of a hundred worlds. 

The Star Traders game brings you the excitement of travel and 
trade, as two to six players race for wealth. In the end, only one player 
will be named the Imperial Trader. 

Skill and planning are needed to locate your stations. But the 
“Trader’s Luck” cards make every trip a chancy one. You can lose a 
cargo — or gain prestige and Imperial favor! 

The Isaac Asimov Presents: Star Traders game is available at your 
favorite toy, hobby or book store for $19.95. 

If your local store doesn’t carry Star Traders you can order it by 
mail. Add $1.55 for postage and handling. Texas residents please add 
$1.44 sales tax. Please allow four weeks for delivery. Our catalog is 
free. 
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by Isaac Asimov 


EPraiAl 

THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


I am much given to optimism 
with respect to science and tech- 
nology and, when giving a speech, 
I usually paint a rosy picture of the 
future, always provided that in- 
creasing knowledge is wisely used. 
(And I admit that it usually isn’t.) 

This does not always go well with 
my listeners. I remember once when 
in the question-and-answer ses- 
sion, a youngster rose and chal- 
lenged my contention that 
technology had made human life 
better. 

"Would you have been happier 
in ancient Greece?” I asked. 

"Yes,” he said, with the flat cer- 
tainty of youth. 

"As a slave?” I asked — and he sat 
down. 

The trouble is that people re- 
member "the good old days” (a 
phrase I view with marked con- 
tempt) with great selectivity. To 
them, ancient Greece means sit- 
ting around in the agora and chew- 
ing the fat with Socrates. Ancient 
Rome means sitting in the Senate 
and arguing points of law and pol- 
icy with Cicero. They pay no atten- 
tion to the fact that in both 
civilizations, these activities were 
engaged in by a thin layer of aris- 


tocrats, and that beneath that so- 
cial level were a vast and seething 
morass of laborers, peasants, and 
slaves. 

It is all very well to romanticize 
about medieval legends and dream 
of clanking out to war in shining 
mail, but some ninety-nine percent 
of the population "when knight- 
hood was in flower” consisted of 
villeins and serfs who were also 
then in flower and who were treated 
worse than animals. 

And I get so tired of pastoral 
idylls of nineteenth-century small- 
town America, when all one did, 
apparently, was sit on the porch 
and sip cider, except that when a 
financial panic hit there was ab- 
solutely no social responsibility for 
those who were struck down, and 
modern medicine, including anti- 
biotics, did not exist so that infant 
mortality was high and life ex- 
pectancy low. 

I am also unimpressed by people 
who look about a vast mansion 
built in 1907 and sigh, "Gee, they 
don’t build places like this any 
more. Look at the artisanry. Look 
at the detail.” I lose patience with 
people who never stop admiring 
the good old days when workmen 
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were proud of their work and turned 
out individual art — as compared 
with the modern day when cheap 
stuff is turned out in endless exact 
copies by soulless machines. 

Let’s face it. Do you know why 
beautiful mansions could be built 
in 1907? Because labor was cheap, 
so that you could afford to hire 
hordes of people to work on the 
mansion and hordes of servants to 
keep it going once it was built. And 
why was labor cheap? Because most 
people lived in a constant state of 
semi-starvation and misery. The 
fact that a few can have mansions 
is made possible by the fact that 
the multitudes had hovels. 

Similarly, when artisans pains- 
takingly turned out works of art, 
these works were few in number 
and only the thin layer of patri- 
cians (or business profiteers) could 
afford them. The general popula- 
tion made do with whatever they 
could hack out of wood and mud. 

If mansions are very rare today 
because the multitudes live better. 
I’m glad. If beautiful art is less 
available so that the many can 
have something decent at a sub-art 
level. I’m all for it. 

Does that sound as though I am 
that terrible thing, a "liberal” who 
worries about the welfare of the 
poor, instead of the yuppies? Well, 
yes, but that’s not all there is to it. 
It’s a very practical, self-seeking 
view, also. 

My first wife once chafed over 
the fact that we couldn’t find some- 
one to come in once a week and do 
some chores for us. She said, "I 
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wish we lived a hundred years ago 
when it was easy to get servants.” 

I said, "That would be terrible. 
We’d be the servants.” 

You see, I’m not descended from 
a long line of aristocrats, so I can’t 
count on being one of the few who 
enjoys the great things of life. Nor 
do most of those who long for the 
good old days come of noble li- 
neage, but I’m aware I don’t, and 
they apparently are not. 

And what has all this got to do 
with science fiction? I’ll tell you — 

When I started writing science 
fiction, it was the smallest and 
least-regarded branch of "pulp fic- 
tion,” which was itself viewed as 
a sub-literary genre. That didn’t 
bother me. I considered science fic- 
tion the noblest work of humanity 
and if others did not agree with me, 
so much the worse for them. 

However, there were a number 
of science fiction writers and crit- 
ics, especially in recent years, who 
chafed at this and who didn’t want 
to be associated with anything as 
peasant-like as pulp fiction. They 
were natural aristocrats, I suppose, 
and they wished to be considered 
as great literary figures. 

As a result, a legend arose and 
the legend goes like this. Once 
upon a time, science fiction was a 
respectable form of literature in- 
dulged in by all the great writers: 
by Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Edward Everett Hale, 
James Fitz O’Brien, Jules Verne, 
H. G. Wells and so on. Their work 
was part of the great mainstream 
of belles-lettres, and people went 


about saying, "Have you read the 
latest wonderful work of science 
fiction?” 

Then along came a villain named 
Hugo Gernsback and founded a 
magazine that was devoted en- 
tirely to science fiction. He found 
a bunch of hacks who turned out 
terrible, unreadable, rotten stuff 
that all enlightened people scorned. 
After that, no depent writer would 
condescend to write science fiction; 
no decent well-educated person 
would condescend to read science 
fiction. And behold, science fiction 
became a "ghetto,” a refuge for in- 
ferior writers, and when an occa- 
sional superior writer of science 
fiction tried to enter the enlight- 
ened and glorious mainstream, he 
was held back by the effluvium of 
the ghetto that clung to him. 

Nuts! 

Go back and read nineteenth- 
century science fiction, so-called. 
Most of it was gothic, horror, or 
fantasy. Yes, some of it was good 
(though not that much better than 
good twentieth-century science fic- 
tion, once you subtract the golden 
haze of the "good old days” psy- 
chosis), but the real point was that 
there was very little of it. 

What Gernsback was trying to 
do was to produce science fiction for 
the multitude. Naturally, there 
were few people who were writing 
science fiction back in 1926, be- 
cause so little of it was turned out 
that no great market had been de- 
veloped for it. Gernsback started, 
therefore, by reprinting nine- 
teenth-century science fiction. But 
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From the author of the #1 inter- 
national bestseller Battlefield Earth, 
L. Ron Hubbard, comes the first 
three volumes of the Mission Earth 
series. 

Get caught in the excitement and 
adventure with master story-teller, 
L. Ron Hubbard. Pick up your copies 
today I 


“...a big humorous tale of inter- 
stellar intrigue in the classical 
mold. I fully enjoyed it!” 

— Roger Zelazny 

“Ironic, exciting, romantic and 
hilarious’ 

— Orson Scott Card 

“Wry humor abounds — but never 
lets you relax for very long. ” 

— F.M. Busby » 


Copynght C19efl Bridge Publcatiorts. Inc. Ml ngtns reserved. 



since he had now created a market 
for science fiction, youngsters be- 
gan to try their hand at it and, nat- 
urally, they weren’t very good at 
first, but, with time, they got bet- 
ter! 

Nowadays, we have science fic- 
tion writers who fancy themselves 
great literary figures and bemoan 
the fact that they are not living in 
the good old days when science fic- 
tion was part of the great main- 
stream, and that they must instead 
spend their lives trying to escape 
from the ghetto. 

Why doesn’t it occur to them that 
it was the writers who labored for 
the science fiction magazines, the 
despised ghetto, who, through dec- 
ades of suffering through low pay- 
ments and low esteem, slowly 
created a sizable market and a siz- 
able regard in which now these lit- 
erary figures can enjoy huge 
advances and large incomes? 

It could not have been done at 
the nineteenth-century level. It 
could not have been done as long 
as science fiction was turned out 
only by a few for the few. 

I suppose it may be because I 
stubbornly continue to consider 
myself one of the many and not one 
of the elite that I insist on identi- 
fying myself as a science fiction 
writer, even though I write in so 
many other fields that I can, with 
complete justification, call myself 
something else. (There are writers 


who write virtually nothing but 
science fiction, who nevertheless 
search for other labels so that they 
might think more highly of them- 
selves.) 

When Joel Davis suggested that 
I place my name on a science fiction 
magazine, I hesitated, but only be- 
cause I felt I did not deserve the 
honor; that I might be accused 
(once again) of vanity and conceit; 
that other writers might refuse to 
write for a magazine under the um- 
brella of a name in no way better 
than their own. Once those doubts 
were put to rest, I had no further 
hesitation. 

It never once occurred to me that 
by having a periodical that was 
named Isaac Asimov’s Science Fic- 
tion Magazine, I might be digging 
myself more firmly into the 
"ghetto,” and that I would make it 
more difficult for myself to write 
in the many other fields in which 
I write. 

And, as a matter of fact, it didn’t. 
In half a century of professional 
writing, I was never rejected, never 
debarred from any field, just be- 
cause I was a science fiction writer. 
Rather the reverse, I have often felt 
guilty over the fact that people 
judged me as better than I am, sim- 
ply because I am a prominent and 
well-known science fiction writer. 

That’s my point, then. All this 
nonsense about a science fiction 
"ghetto” is just an offshoot of the 
"good old days” claptrap. # 
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Dear Dr. Asimov and Mr. Dozois, 

I have been subscribing to your 
brilliant magazine since the March 
’87 issue and buying it before that. 
I have never wished that I didn’t 
read a yarn that I read — until now. 
Geoffrey A. Landis’s "Vacuum 
States” (in July) was not worth my 
attention. The yarn was interest- 
ingly conceived and fairly well 
written, it was the plot that bombed. 
After I read it I felt like I was hang- 
ing in mid-air. The yarn didn’t end, 
a serious literary flaw. If we want 
SF to become more respectable 
then we have to show the snobby 
critics that we know how to write 
literature and that we can be en- 
tertaining. I suppose we could live 
in slums and be considered "slick” 
or "pulp junk” — it’s up to us. You, 
as the editor and editorial director, 
should try to keep this wonderful 
genre "literary.” Don’t publish un- 
literary works that slip by the au- 
thor. Please? 

Now I’ll get less negative 
(phew!!!). "The Sky is an Open 
Highway” by Dave Wolverton was 
nice. Perhaps it wouldn’t win, or 
even be nominated for an award, 
but it was still nice. One thing puz- 
zles me about the yarn though, and 
it is very probably only me. You 
say in the bionote to Mr. Wolverton 
that he says "that 'The Sky is an 
Open Highway’ is the first science 


fiction piece to which he ever set 
his hand,” and that he assures you 
that it won’t be his last. Weird. 
There was a novelette in Writers 
of the Future Vol. 3 entitled "On 
My Way To Paradise” and it was 
by Dave Wolverton. This couldn’t 
be a different person because 
lAsfm’s Dave Wolverton has a novel 
out titled On My Way to Paradise. 
Was On My Way to Paradise a fan- 
tasy yarn (I haven’t read it even 
though I own the book) so "The Sky 
is an Open Highway” is his first 
piece of science fiction? Please help 
me back to Earth. 

Sincerely and slightly confusedly, 
Matthew A. Cheney 

Plymouth, NH 

Remember that the order of publi- 
cation is not necessarily the order 
of writing. I sold both the second 
and third stories I wrote, but the 
third story was published a year 
before the second story was. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov, Mr. Dozois, et al.. 
Congratulations on a terrific is- 
sue! I refer to the absolutely stun- 
ning July ’88 copy of your magazine, 
which is the third one I have re- 
ceived on this subscription. 

I thought that "Fire Watch” by 
Connie Willis in a previous issue 



was extremely good. Her contri- 
bution this time, "The Last of the 
Winnebagos” was good, but some- 
how, not quite up to the extremely 
high standard of quality that she 
has set for herself. In general the 
two long stories in this issue were 
good, but what really blew me 
away was the very short and very 
powerful story by Geoffrey Landis, 
"Vacuum States.” It reminded me 
strongly of some of the best of the 
Good Doctor’s own writings. 

The usual features (Dr. Asimov’s 
editorial and the gaming column, 
and Baird Searles’ book review col- 
umn) were very good. Keep up the 
good work! I was particularly in- 
terested in hearing that Dr. Asi- 
mov has a new book of the Founda- 
tion series in print. I’m looking 
forward to reading it at least, if not 
actually owning it. I hope I can do 
both! 

Is it true, the rumor that I’ve 
been hearing that Heinlein (Robert 
A., of course ) is no longer alive? 
I certainly hope not, since he is one 
of my favorite authors. Please set 
me straight about this. 

Sincerely, 

Mike Simmons 
Pineville, LA 

Robert Heinlein’s death is no ru- 
mor but, as you must know by now, 
a fact. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov, 

I was shocked and saddened when 
my literature teacher told me that 
Robert Heinlein had died. It’s dif- 
ficult to accept the fact that the 
Grand Master will never write 
again. I’m well aware that I am not 
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the only science fiction fan who will 
miss his talent. Millions of others 
have read and enjoyed his master- 
pieces. I know I will never forget 
Friday, Stranger in a Strange Land, 
The Cat Who Walks Through Walls, 
or Door Into Summer. Many people 
will want to pay tribute to him. 
Would you like to make a bet on 
the amount of books published in 
the next year that will be dedicated 
to Robert Heinlein? 

Sincerely, 
Dawn Leemon 
PS: I wish to compliment you on in- 
cluding "Last Contact” in your 
June 1988 issue. It is a haunting 
tale. 

Lazarus Long may have been im- 
mortal, but Robert Heinlein wasn’t, 
and he knew it. I’ve known him for 
some half a century and his health 
was more or less precarious for all 
that time. Let us be thankful he 
lived to reach his eightieth birth- 
day. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov, 

Allow me to extend my condol- 
ences on your recent bereavement. 
First Light Years dies almost too 
rapidly to be noticed, and now 
Nightfall comes into the world crip- 
pled and near death. Such a double- 
barrelled tragedy is enough to keep 
anyone away from films. I hope you 
heed the lesson. 

I will admit that the story of 
Light Years was not originally 
yours, but how did you get roped 
into doing the screenplay? I think 
the only reason it made any money 
(if only to reduce the loss a little) 
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Merlin 

lives! 


Already a major bestseller ii 
Kngland, here is the most 
dramatic, enchanting and 
thoroughly researched novel 
ever written about the life of 
Merlin. It is the creation of 
Nikolai Tolstoy; one of the 
leading Celtic scholars of our 
time and a direct descendant 
of one of the world’s most 
distinguished literary 
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tliunderbolt 
of a book.” 

— London Sunday Tekjfraph 
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was because your name was tacked 
onto it. 

Nightfall, on the other hand, was 
your story from the start. The film- 
makers kept two character names, 
some of the suns, the shelter, and 
the darkness at the end. What re- 
sulted does not deserve to be as- 
sociated with you at all. I only hope 
you got some royalties out of it off 
the top, because it ain’t gonna pay 
for itself 

There are some similarities be- 
tween these movies: Both were ig- 
nored by the two major newspapers 
in the area (except for adverts). 
Both used your name for a bigger 
draw. Both were shown at the kind 
of theaters that can’t or don’t show 
the big-name films. I saw both with 
the same group of friends. Both 
films got me in trouble with those 
friends (because I’d suggested 
them). We saw them in the same 
theater. And both were miserable 
films. I think I’ll stay away from 
that theater. There seems to be a 
jinx on it. 

I hope you understand that I do 
not blame you for either debacle. 
You had little creative control over 
either project. It’s a pity that I, 
Robot won’t be made. It would 
make up for these — let’s be chari- 
table — things. 

I don’t know if this letter will be 
in time to warn you away from 
seeing Nightfall. One can only hope. 
Sincerely, 

Fred Robinson 
Southfield, MI 

Well, that’s life. I merely tinkered 
with the dialog in the case of Light 
Years and I had no input at all 
where Nightfall was concerned. On 
the other hand, I was associated 


somewhat with the television show 
"Probe,” which I liked a lot. So life 
in the fast lane isn’t a total loss. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Dr. Asimov: 

In the early 1950’s, when I was 
a young boy growing up in wild, 
wild, rural Saskatchewan, I spyed 
a picture on a magazine in a drug 
store in Fort Qu’appelle. I remem- 
ber the picture of a space ship on 
an icy world and the name Robert 
Silverberg in large letters. I bought 
the magazine and was mesmerized. 
I am happy to see that Mr. Silver- 
berg is just as entertaining thirty- 
five years later. 

It is easy to talk about the past. 
About things that happened a mil- 
lion years ago. But to contemplate 
our future — not the next few cen- 
turies — but hundreds of thousands 
and millions of years hence, that’s 
something! All five billion of us 
will be dead, and totally forgotten 
as individuals. Nothing will re- 
main of our civilization. It will be 
as if we never were. 

After reading "Winter’s End” I 
thought a lot about things like 
that. A blink of an eye in history, 
on a small planet, in an unoccupied 
region of space — one out of trillions 
upon trillions of planets, many of 
which probably contain life — yet 
humankind is so presumptuous it 
thinks that today is more impor- 
tant than anything and that its 
own philosophy is supreme in the 
universe. 

How fortunate we are to have 
people amongst us like Robert Sil- 
verberg who, through the vehicle 
of his stories reminds us, not of the 
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insignificance of life, but of the in- 
significance of Self. 

Hugh Cargo 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Canada 

P.S. I was about to send this when 
I read that Bob Silverberg is fifty- 
one! That would make him about 
fourteen when I first saw him in 
print. If fifty-one is his correct age, 
then who the devil is it that I’m 
thinking about? 

You mustn’t think that a young 
fellow can’t turn out publishable 
material. Robert Silverberg’s first 
story to be published appeared in 
print when he was 18. My first 
story, on the other hand, appeared 
when I was an elderly dotard of 19. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Mr. Dozois, 

"The Last of the Winnebagos” by 
Connie Willis is easily the best 
story in July’s magazine. Better 
than any in quite a while for that 
matter. It’s terrific! 

Nationwide guilt as a motive for 
allowing "the Society” to become 
so powerful and the abuses of that 
power becoming so flagrant are 
perfectly believable and only barely 
fiction. Willis handles satire as 
well as L. Ron Hubbard and as 
originally as Mark Twain. 

"Vacuum States” was the only 
other story that appealed at all, the 
rest all seemed weak after reading 
the Willis story; it seems that me- 
diocrity is more recognizable when 
you’ve started with excellence. 

Two out of six is still pretty good 
though. 

Lynda Harbac 
Alabaster, AL 


That’s the danger of publishing 
a story that’s too good; it makes the 
others seem less good. However, we 
fully intend to continue to search for 
the best stories we can find and take 
whatever risks go with it. 

— Isaac Asimov 


HANK JANKUS 

1929-1988 

We sadly note the passing of 
Hank Jankus, an artist whose fine 
iiiustrations have accompanied 
many of the taies appearing in 
these pages. After a long iliness, 
Mr. Jankus died at home. 

His first piece for lAsfm, was a 
warm and witty opening iiio for 
isaac Asimov’s George and 
Azazei story, “The Evii Drink Does” 
(May 1983). Reaiizing he had 
captured the amusing spirit of 
the story perfectly, we pro- 
ceeded to assign to Hank the art 
for every new Azazei taie. Hank 
contributed excellent interior ii- 
iustrations for works by numer- 
ous other writers and he 
contributed a powerfui cover for 
our February 1988 issue. Highly 
regarded in the field of science 
fiction iiiustration, his work also 
appeared in Analog, Amazing, 
Fantasy Review, and recentiy in 
a speciai issue of Weird Tales, 
whose cover and interior iiios 
were entireiy executed by Mr. 
Jankus. Hank aiso iiiustrated 
several books, and he was the 
owner of an advertising firm, 
Jankus 8i Associates, which he 
founded in 1960. 

We have a few of his pieces 
in our inventory, but aiready this 
valued artist is soreiy missed. 

— Sheiia Wiiiiams 



\IEAT STUFF 


Starting with this issue of Isaac 
Asimov’s Science Fiction Maga- 
zine, Matthew J. Costello’s regular 
column, "Gaming,” will change its 
name, and its focus. "Neat Stuff’ 
will be a monthly review of the other 
worlds of SF, including computers 
and software, films and videos, au- 
dio tapes, comics and graphic nov- 
els, and, of course, gaming. 

Was there ever a television se- 
ries as wonderfully prescient, icon- 
oclastic and downright kooky as 
"The Prisoner”? 

That granted, just what was it 
all about? And why now, twenty 
years after the show’s premiere on 
American television, is there so 
much interest in this quirky ex- 
ercise in paranoia that was oceans 
away from the doom and gloom of 
Orwell? Timing, as they say, is 
everything. 

But first a bit of background for 
those unenlightened souls for whom 
Number Six is simply what comes 
after numero five. 

In "The Prisoner,” Patrick 
McGoohan essays a character whom 
we only know as Number Six. As 
the first episode opens, and each 
subsequent episode would show in 
abbreviated form, McGoohan drives 
his small Lotus 7 to a clandestine 


office, where he storms down a 
long, dark corridor and pulls open 
doors. 

He enters the office and engages 
an older bureaucratic-looking su- 
perior in an argument we cannot 
hear. He then slaps down his res- 
ignation papers and leaves. 

For fans of McGoohan’s "Secret 
Agent” series it appeared that the 
agent had, in fact, resigned from 
his espionage career. But again, we 
are told nothing. 

McGoohan’s character returns to 
his flat and packs a bag. Mean- 
while, a black hearse sidles up to 
his building and a tall, grim man 
walks up to the front door. Knock- 
out gas is sprayed into the flat and 
McGoohan’s character tumbles to 
the ground. When he comes to he 
is in The Village. 

The Village is one of those re- 
markable creations that seem so 
much of their time but are also in- 
credibly predictive of the future. 
McGoohan learns that the cheery, 
sunny village, with its cute shops 
and golf-cart taxis, is a prison. 
There are mountains to one side, 
and an ocean to the other. Every- 
one is saccharine to the extreme, 
very pleasant, and all dedicated to 
learning one thing. Why did he re- 
sign? 
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But Number Six, as he’s referred 
to, will not tell. "I will not be 
pushed, filed, stamped, indexed, 
briefed, debriefed or numbered. My 
life is my own.” And this, kids, was 
in 1966. 

Should he try to escape, an enor- 
mous balloon device called Rover 
is able to chase and cow him. 
Should he plan with a fellow con- 
spirator to steal out of the Village 
in a helicopter, he will find the hel- 
icopter controled by Number Two, 
his persistent, yet even more par- 
anoid nemesis. And, of course, all 
collaborators turn out to be work- 
ing for the Village. 

In one of the most brilliant epi- 
sodes, The Chimes of Big Ben, 
Number Six seems to escape, 
sneaking all the way from the Vil- 
lage (apparently located on the 
Black Sea) back to London . . . 
where his former co-workers ask 
him that same question: Why did 
you resign? 

But when Big Ben chimes one 
hour too early. Number Six quickly 
finds the cord leading to the many 
tape recorders providing the am- 
bient sounds of traffic and the 
Chimes themselves. Opening the 
window blinds, he finds himself 
back in the Village. 

The series played with concepts 
of identity, privacy, corporate and 
governmental power and, ulti- 
mately, the idea of freedom. Num- 
ber Six often repeated, "I am not 
a number, I am a free man,” and 
"The Prisoner” explored the subtle 
ways that the Village, and any so- 
ciety, undermines that central idea. 


A book could be written about 
"The Prisoner,” and an indispen- 
sable one has arrived. It’s called 
The Official Prisoner Companion 
(Warner Books, Inc.) and authors 
Matthew White and Jaffer Ali 
present a guide to all seventeen 
episodes, with comments on the 
meaning of certain events and 
symbols (like the pennyfarthing 
bicycle). The Companion comes with 
samples from the shooting scripts 
and stills from the production 
(which McGroohan oversaw as Ex- 
ecutive Producer). 

There’s also a handy appendix 
listing the addresses of Six of One, 
the Prisoner Appreciation Society, 
and the Prisoner Shop, located in 
the Portmeiron Village Hotel. 
(Portmeiron is the real village used 
in the series.) 

But if the key Prisoner phrases 
"Be Seeing You,” and "Lovely Day,” 
don’t send a shiver down your 
spine, it’s time you perhaps enjoyed 
the series, twenty years later. MPI 
Home Video (15825 Rob Roy Drive, 
Oak Forest, IL 60452) has released 
the entire oeuvre on videotape, in- 
cluding an alternate version of The 
Chimes of Big Ben. Image Enter- 
tainment (6311 Romaine St., Hol- 
lywood, CA 90038) is also bringing 
out the entire series on laser disc, 
which will allow Prisoner scholars 
easy access to key scenes. 

Lastly, DC Comics is releasing 
a four-issue mini-series based on 
"The Prisoner,” bringing the ex- 
ploits of Number Six to the four- 
color world of the graphic novel.# 
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The mountainside was stricken. 

The limbs of the trees were stripped, twisted into mutant bonsai con- 
tortions or torn off clean. Patches of the trunks were charred; elsewhere 
they had a strange, slick, silver-dry appearance, as if the trees suffered 
some hideous dermal disease. 

The blasted trees overlooked a scene of worse devastation. A huge 
crater had been gouged in the valley below. Ring-shaped mounds of black 
earth surrounded it, and its interior was mottled lumpy green, like in- 
ferior jade. No birds flew over it; no small animals prowled its perimeter. 

On the mountainside, a fallen tree moved. Slowly, shedding earth and 
bits of ruined leaves, it tilted itself upright. The grey roots stirred, 
plunged into the earth. 

On one branch a single bud appeared, pale green. 

Others joined it, popping from the branches in startling profusion. 
They swelled, burst, unfurled into leaves like green flames, crisp and 
healthy. 

For a moment the tree stood in among the skeletal forrest. Then the 
other trees limbs began to straighten, their roots to delve, their limbs 
to take green fire, until in moments the hillside was whole. 

A figure sat on a boulder at the top of a clearing that overlooked the 
valley. It was female, though its thick black hair was pulled into a 
topknot and its dress was masculine: kimono beneath a plain black hak- 
ama. The face was wide but not quite round, the eyes long and narrow. 
The fingers that stroked the triangular chin were slender. 

"Impressive,” a voice said. It tried for gruff assurance, and barely 
escaped cracking instead. 

The woman jumped to her feet. She was young, not long out of her 
teens if out of them at all. A strand of hair worked free and fell in her 
face. 

"How did you get here?” she demanded. 

The intruder stepped from the trees at the lower end of the clearing. 
He was dressed in a rich kimono ornamented with cranes in flight, his 
head was shaved to his own topknot, and he wore two swords thrust 
through his sash: the dai-sho. His face was narrower in structure than 
hers, though it showed a trace more baby fat. Otherwise it resembled 
hers closely. 

He smiled. "I have my resources. While you contemplate, I act . . . sister.” 

"You’re intruding,” she said, turning from him. 

"I intended to.” He gestured toward the crater, now half obscured by 
leafy limbs. "Why didn’t you restore that, too, as you did Takara-yama?” 

"I wish to meditate upon the meaning of that crater. And I have no 
desire to defile our father’s memory, HIDETADA-san.” 

"The meaning of the crater is that our father failed to act with sufficient 
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resolve. We honor his memory by heeding his final message, and refusing 
to repeat his error.” 

She gestured at his swords. "You presume to the appurtenances of a 
samurai in service.” 

"I could say, my sister, that we were created of the buke, the martial 
caste. Likewise I could say that I do serve, in the larger sense. I serve 
the people of Japan. I mean to serve all humanity.” 

"By forcing them to your will?” 

"Listen to me, MUSASHI-san,” he said, and his earlier arrogance had 
been replaced by earnestness, almost childlike in its intensity. "We have 
abilities beyond those of any human. We have power. Is it not our re- 
sponsibility to use that power to lead the world back from the edge of 
self-destruction, to lead it back to order?” 

She sat once more upon the rock and rested hands on her knees. "If 
we exercise our power that way, HIDETADA-san, we will become what 
we struggle against. We will destroy what we would preserve.” 

His face went dark. "Weakness! Such sentimentality forced our father 
to destroy himself.” 

"You speak of honoring our father’s memory. Yet it is you who dishonor 
him, by refusing to heed the meaning of his final gift.” 

"We must not be rivals.” 

"I have no wish to be your rival.” 

"Then you must join me.” 

"I cannot.” 

He drew his katana, raised it with both hands. "I regret this, but giri 
overcomes ninjo. You should not have come here unarmed, my sister.” 

A stone detached itself from the outcrop and whirred toward his face. 
He parried. His blade snapped clean. The end fell to the ground like a 
watered-steel leaf. 

"And stone blunts scissors,” the girl said. "You should not have for- 
gotten that this is my glade, brother.” 

And the grass twined around his sandaled feet, his split-toed blue tabi 
with circular designs worked in them. And the limbs of the trees reached 
for him as he snatched for the hilt of his wakizashi, twined like giant 
parasite vines around his limbs, trapping him. Still he struggled, crying 
out in fury and frustration, as the wind whirled up from the valley and 
small stones pelted him like hail. 

His sister laughed, her hair eroding from the knot and whipping in 
the wind. The grasping treelimbs tightened, twisted. At the last moment 
before they would break him the samurai youth gave a final despairing 
cry and all the substance went out of him. He dissolved into bright dust, 
and dissipated on the wind like a handful of powdered jewels. 
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The wind died. The grass retreated to the ground. The branches re- 
sumed their earlier placid shape. 

The young woman’s laughter had likewise died. On her face now lay 
a sadness that foresaw no end. 

At fifteen twenty-three the Fukuoka Island Pelagic Launch Facility 
went offline. Dataflow to the satellite called the Floating World was not 
interrupted. 

"The shuttle is to lift from Fukuoka in a few minutes, MUSASHI- 
sama,” Dr. Nagaoka Hiroshi said, kneeling on the tatami mat that cov- 
ered the deck within his shoin. It was a six-mat room, about standard 
for living quarters within the habitat torus. What was unusual was that 
he was the sole occupant. In the straight-line hierarchy that was Jap- 
anese society, rank had metered privileges. Besides which, no one would 
share quarters with him anyway. "As you know, our agents encountered 
some difficulty at the clinic; there was rioting in Shinjuku. But all should 
go smoothly now.” 

"I wish you wouldn’t sama me, Nagaoka-san,” the voice said from the 
cee-squared unit. To one side, painted rice paper fusuma screens hid the 
bulkheads. On the other metal fairing, a third of a meter deep and a 
meter high, had been welded to bulkheads now hidden by plain screens 
to form the tokonoma alcove, in which hung Nagaoka’s personal treasure, 
an ancient woodblock print. "How can I be superior to you? I’m not even 
alive.” 

It was the voice of a woman in her twenties. It used the masculine 
speech, as was fashionable among modern Japanese women — or at least 
had been before the Fourth World War two weeks before; fashions were 
shifting. Seriousness didn’t seem to suit the voice. 

Nagaoka fiddled with his dense hornrim glasses, which was his habit 
in moments of uncertainty. "You are superior to me in every sense,” he 
said, choosing his words so carefully his usual stammer was barely ev- 
ident. How curious, he thought. Our language — our entire culture — is 
predicated on avoiding precisely such uncertainty. Yet, surely, our tra- 
ditions never evolved to cover such a situation. He was an anthropologist 
by profession, which colored his frequent bouts with introspection. 

The voice sighed. How marvelous, Nagaoka thought, in that she never 
breathes. Does she affect a sigh to reassure me, by seeming more human? 
Is it willed, or a subroutine she’s implanted in herself? MUSASHI was 
a constant wonder to him, the more so since he had helped bring 
her — never it — to life. 

"Please,” the wall speaker said. "I don’t wish to be treated in such a 
way.” 
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Delicious paradox! The conflict of obligations — Nagaoka was about to 
address himself to the issue when the door chimed discreetly for attention 
with three simulated notes of a shamisen. 

"Enter, ” Nagaoka said. It occurred to him, not for the first time, that 
the fifth generation subroutine that worked the door and which he ad- 
dressed so brusquely was, like all the programs that monitored the sat- 
ellite and kept it alive in its steeply tilted orbit, a part of MUSASHI. 
Yet they were not her. Mindless servants, no more. 

The door slid open. One of the techs stood there. She performed a 
perfunctory bow. "Katsuda says to tell you we’ve heard from Fukuoka. 
The launch has been delayed briefly. Some technical problem. It should 
be taken care of soon.” 

Her tone was barely polite, and Nagaoka noticed that her silver cov- 
eralls were rumpled, soiled around the neck and spotted on the front. 
Coriolis current carried a whiff of her to him; she wasn’t clean. None- 
theless, Nagaoka nodded. "Thank you, Tomita. Tell Katsuda-san I un- 
derstand.” 

The woman bobbed her close-cropped head and withdrew; the door slid 
shut. 

"Our chief technician says there has been a delay, MUSASHI-sama,” 
Nagaoka said, turning back to the wall unit, as though MUSASHI would 
not have heard the exchange. Of course, MUSASHI already knew what 
Ukiyo’s chief technician had sent his subordinate to tell Nagaoka; she 
monitored all traffic flow in and out of the satellite, except private cor- 
respondence. But she permitted the human occupants of the station their 
rituals. "I take full responsibility.” 

"Oh, Nagaoka-Awre, how can you take responsibility for something you 
had nothing to do with?” she asked. She was exasperated now, using the 
affectionate-diminutive suffix to cajole him, as if she were a child — or 
a teacher speaking to a favored male pupil. 

Nagaoka bowed low, head to tatami. MUSASHI had violated formula, 
but no formula truly covered this. "I feel shame, nonetheless, ” he said, 
feeling a guilty thrill. 

A squelch of static emerged from the speaker, MUSASHI’s pet mode 
of expressing exasperation. It fascinated Nagaoka, who’d heard it before: 
it was analogous to a human gesture, but apparently evolved indepen- 
dently, not in direct emulation of MUSASHI’s creators as her sighs had 
been. 

"I shall leave you, Nagaoka-san,” she said, and withdrew. 

He raised his upper body from the mat and gazed at the blank screen. 
How curious, he thought. I always have the palpable impression of a 
presence having left the compartment. Of course, she was still there in 
a sense, as she was everywhere in the station at once. Yet her conscious- 
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ness was focused elsewhere, and she would not become aware of him 
directly unless he spoke to her — and then a shosei subroutine would 
attract her attention, as it would Dr. Shimada’s or Katsuda’s if he wished 
to speak with them. 

"Shosei,” he said, addressing the Gen-5 personal secretary resident in 
the Ukiyo’s computers, "give me a view of Earth.” 

What appeared to be a blankness of rice-paper fusuma screen darkened 
into an image of a white-mottled circle drawn on blackness. He squinted 
behind the thick lenses of his glasses, reflexively seeking the Home 
Islands through the clouds, then realized Ukiyo’s steeply-tilted orbit had 
carried her over the southern hemisphere. 

It is the season of storms, he told himself, vaguely feeling it was a 
quote, irritated at his inability to fix its origin in his mind. He frequently 
irritated himself, and wished he were someone else, someone whose na- 
ture was more effectual. 

The true season of storms had passed, of course; Nagaoka had spent 
WWIV watching displays from orbital vid pickups in sick fascination as 
thermonuclear pinpoints flared, expanded, diffused, and vanished on the 
planet below. After the fact he didn’t seem all that affected. He felt 
somehow divorced from earth. The upsets of War Three, the years of 
compulsive labor on the TOKUGAWA project, the white-hot exhilaration 
of its success, his exile to the Floating World, had used up his surplus 
emotion. Ukiyo was all the world that was real to him now. It shamed 
him that he didn’t feel the destruction of more than half of what popu- 
lation War Three had left more keenly. But it seemed to him that every- 
body he knew was already dead by the Fourth World War. 

He turned to the tokonoma. The print within eased his spirit, as the 
contents of the treasure-alcoves were supposed to do. A memento of a 
moment, summoning nostalgia for a scene he’d never witnessed; Hok- 
usai’s Beneath the Waves off Kanagawa, perhaps the most famous of 
Japanese artworks. It was an original, presented by old Yoshimitsu Akaji 
to the team headed by Dr. Elizabeth O’Neill, a gesture whose munificence 
had been almost as unprecedented as the success it commemorated. In 
one of the few acts approaching rebellion Nagaoka had performed since 
choosing his career in defiance of his father, who sent him to Todai to 
be groomed as a New Mandarin, he had smuggled it along when Akaji’s 
doomed son Shigeo banished him to the Floating World. 

He withdrew inkstone and brushes from beneath Hokusai’s famous 
fractal wave, and composed himself to write. 

The Net was a reef 

A vast chaotic sprawl, amorphous yet possessing order. A polychrome 
lattice of information, an infinity of shadowed cells whose depths hid 
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wonders. Kelp-strands of data anchored in its structure waved fractal 
fronds among multiplex dimensions. The denizens of the reef were many, 
bright, and strange. 

Like a happy moray MUSASHI slid among machicolations of Montas- 
trea, brushed the fringes of a gorgonian fan, savoring the great reefs 
beauty with senses no human could share, not without direct interface 
to the data-construct which was MUSASHI’s own self. MUSASHI could 
perceive selectively, like a human closing her eyes to concentrate on 
sound or smell, or like X-ray lasers focusing progressively on deeper 
layers of a crystal lattice, perceiving and capturing it a holographic slice 
at a time. While she was occupied the quotidian work of keeping the 
Floating World alive and functional was handled by Fifth (Jeneration 
routines whose most sophisticated capability was to recognize a situation 
they couldn’t handle, and alert MUSASHI that her conscious attention 
was required. 

She had begun her swim as she often did, assimilating the entire 
physical matrix of the data-reef as a gestalt, from millions of notebook 
computers hooked into the Net via milliwatt transmitters to the geosynch 
belt studded with communications sats. She could focus her attention on 
any single quantum of the physical structure, from a Brazilian secret 
policeman’s desktop in Buenos Aires to a communications platform hang- 
ing eternally above the Indian Ocean, aloof from the warfare that still 
raged below. 

For the first bracing instants she was content to take in the whole, to 
feel it, like a human diver running her hand over the spiky coral of the 
reef, but with no fear of toxins or being cut. There was nothing in this 
reef she had to fear. It was her bom environment. 

She dove deep, immersing herself in currents of information that 
flowed around her, cool and sensuous as Caribbean water. For a time 
she simply experienced and enjoyed. 

As the first simple tactile rush of pleasure subsided she came aware 
to a growing sense of wrongness. The current had a strange taint, abysses 
gaped in the reefs convolute stmcture; her sensory reach was constrained 
by murky roils like seabed silt-storms. 

It was no surprise, but it was disappointment. 

The data plane had not escaped the Fourth World War. Widespread 
destruction of the physical matrix had torn analogue gaps in the great 
reef. But analogy with a real-world ecostystem was accurate: the data 
environment was self-healing, could absorb and rectify damage. To an 
extent. 

Her father had been born between the wars — she thought of his cre- 
ation that way, as birth, as he had, as she thought of her own — but as 
tension in the Pacific wound closer to a new war he had studied the 
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effects of the Third World War on the dataplane. He had concluded that 
it grew back stronger than before, after a period of dislocation. 

So MUSASHI averted her senses from the devastation. Surely, the 

damage would heal itself. 

Wouldn’t it? 

"Mr. Director.” 

Nagaoka glanced up, reflexively laying his chopsticks down next to 
his bowl so that the Coriolis pull of the station’s rapid rotation wouldn’t 
make them roll away. 

Not just a commissary, the five by seven meter kotatsu was a refuge 
from the isolation imposed by the vacuum outside — from the necessary 
division of the station into airtight compartments, so alien to the Jap- 
anese way of life. The Japanese inboard gravitated here whenever pos- 
sible, drawn by one another. A handful of technicians and scientists 
occupied the compartment, conversing or watching a newscast on the 
two-meter fusuma TV about civil war in what War Four had left of 
Indonesia, who had been one of the principal players in that round of 
eliminations. None was quite so rude as to stare openly— morale hadn’t 
slipped so far yet — but Nagaoka felt their sidelong scrutiny like shafts 
of sunlight darting through leaves. 

"What can I do for you?” Nagaoka said as evenly as he could. He could 
feel his pulse spiking as if he had an oscilloscope in his chest. He had 
knelt before the compartment’s tokonoma and its particular treasure for 
his meal, assuming the ritually dominant location because he knew it 
was his duty; it always made his belly churn. He was constantly aware 
of the sidewise glances. They brushed his skin like white-hot wire. 

"It’s the gaijin scientist,” Katsuda said. He had a face like a block and 
exaggerated eyebrows, and his hair seemed drawn in short, angry brush- 
strokes. His body was solid, well-developed about the hara — the 
belly — denoting old-style Japanese strength. The competence he pro- 
jected intimidated Nagaoka almost as much as his truculence. His chief 
assistant, Tomoyama, stood behind his left shoulder and glared at Na- 
gaoka with undisguised contempt. "He insists that we evacuate Chamber 
30 .” 

"Is this a problem?” Because some experiments required vacuum but 
not null-grav, every compartment of the satellite was designed to have 
its atmosphere blown on command, after AI safeguards determined there 
were no unprotected humans present. Though every member of Ukiyo’s 
complement, Nagaoka included, had been selected because he or she 
displayed an ability to endure the rate of rotation necessary to maintain 
one gee, the transition between the relatively high three RPM of the 
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habitat wheel and the null-gee lab’s none was a strain. Practice was to 
avoid making it whenever possible. 

His attention kept trying to stray to the television, which was now 
showing the relocation of a Ukrainian village by something called the 
New Red Army, which was tearing at the fringes of the Russian Fed- 
erated Christian Socialist Republic. A heavily armed spokesman was 
saying the village was being "peacefully reformed. ’’ The correspondent 
didn’t seem inclined to contradict him, as the sad peasants tramped 
through lead-sky drizzle under the reformers’ guns. 

"The world is coming apart below us,” Tomoyama snapped, knife-hand- 
ing the air in the screen’s direction. "This is our world up here now, this 
is our uchi. How long must we debase ourselves by playing servant to 
tailin'?" 

Nagaoka felt his eyelids lower like automated shutters. The word To- 
moyama used meant strangers, outsiders, and it didn’t have a pleasant 
connotation. Nagaoka didn’t have to be an anthropologist to read his 
haragei, his belly talk, which could mean either multiple meanings or 
body language. If he had just meant the American expatriate Thoma, he 
would have used the word for foreigner: gaijin. 

I’m still an outsider here, he thought. After months among them. It 
was his lack of technical background, his training in what Katsuda and 
his people thought of as a soft science, as much as the fact that he was 
by their standards a late arrival that made them scorn him. 

He moistened his underlip and fixed his glasses firmly on his nose. 
"Have you lost all aisha seishin, Tomoyama-san? We will do what loyalty 
demands — unless we have no thought for anything but ourselves.” 

The skin on Tomoyama’s narrow face tightened as if it were being 
wound on a spool at the back of his skull. Nagaoka hated himself for 
pulling strings in such a clumsy way, invoking "company warrior spirit.” 
But trite as it was, it was an approach difficult for most Japanese to 
counter. 

Difficult but not impossible. Tomoyama’s eyes glittered like glass bear- 
ings. Next time he might not be so readily manipulated. 

"We must remain loyal or we’re no better than gaijin, always scurrying 
around in pursuit of their own interests,” grunted Katsuda. "But it will 
be inconvenient. We’ve been using 30 for storage.” 

"I am sure you will easily find a solution, Katsuda-san.” 

Katsuda turned and stumped out with Tomoyama skittering at his 
heels. 

Shortly Nagaoka found, not really to his surprise, that he had the 
kotatsu and the television to himself. I am isolated, he thought. 

But they were all isolated. Exiles. The station’s rotation prevented the 
physical deterioration associated with weightlessness; physiology wouldn’t 
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bar their return to Earth. But many of the staff had lost homes and 
family in the War — or worse, didn’t know, like poor Omamura, who Dr. 
Shimada had on tranquilizers. The rest wondered just how long there 
would remain anything to return to. And there was something more, 
something he felt keenly himself: a growing sense of alienation from the 
turbulent planet below. 

We approach the crisis, he thought. It had been developing since his 
arrival; the Fourth World War had been the catalyst, though Ukiyo had 
ridden untouched above the thermonuclear storm clouds. Now it was 
about to break. 

Whatever shall I do? 

As she often did, MUSASHI made her final stop before surfacing the 
Floating World itself Focusing her consciousness on one of the vid pick- 
ups mounted on the hectare of controllable solar array that floated near 
the satellite, she admired the artificial moon that was functionally her 
home. 

Given the Japanese propensity for putting aesthetics above everything, 
it was a jarring sight for outsiders: an irregular torus that rotated around 
a hub to which was attached the smooth spray-bottle shape of a discarded 
American shuttle booster, giving the impression of a scabby hundred- 
meter mushroom. The satellite’s construction had been a collaboration 
between YTC and a bioengineering firm called Amagumo. As befit its 
soya noodle budget it began existence as a simple dumbbell, two seven- 
meter long cylindrical modules connected by a strut rotating three times 
a minute. 

Over the years more modules had been added, as workload demanded 
and budget allowed, until the circle was closed. Because space exploration 
wasn’t cheap and Akaji-sama was, the expansion was generally of an ad 
hoc nature, dependent on what prefab modules were available for launch 
or what kind of space junk orbited not much delta-vee distant from 
Ukiyo’s low forty-five degree orbit and could economically be reclaimed. 
That accounted for its irregular appearance. 

From her vantage point on the faerie-framework of the solar collectors 
MUSASHI admired the way sunlight shining past the blue limb of Earth 
danced on the ring’s uneven surface as it turned. When seen with the 
Japanese heart, less obsessed with geometric regularity than the West- 
ern, the shantytown appearance Ukiyo presented in contrast to the plastic 
smoothness of toruses built as such from the outset had its own organic 
beauty. 

With something like a sigh she gathered herself and plunged back into 
herself. 

* * ♦ 
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Climbing down to the Center of the World, Nagaoka Hiroshi experi- 
enced the faintly queasy sensation of growing lighter with every rung. 
There was a lift in the other pressurized shaft across the hub, and con- 
veyers for bigger objects on the two openwork braces perpendicular to 
the enclosed spokes, but it was YTC policy to climb whenever possible, 
in the interests of health. Nagaoka was Westernized enough to feel va- 
guely ridiculous at such petty-reg punctilio just weeks after the world 
had blown up for the second time in less than a decade. But he climbed 
down the white plastic reed; you couldn’t get too much exercise in space, 
even under artificial gee. 

Besides, he thought, perhaps ritual is all that’s holding us together 
now. 

At least there’d been some good news. The shuttle had finally lifted 
from the water off Fukuoka. 

The Floating World’s center was a disk ten meters across and five 
thick, impaled by but never touching the five-meter thick shaft affixed 
to the tapered end of the null-gee lab. The magnetic plastic soles of 
Nagaoka’s slippers held him in place in the much reduced pseudogravity 
as he opened a curved Lexan door and climbed "up” into the Torque 
Converter. He worked the controls, felt the padded bulkhead of the small 
chamber press briefly against his back as the converter, suspended like 
the shaft itself on frictionless hot-superconductor maglev bearings, mag- 
netically clutched in and decelerated to match the lab. 

A green light glowed by his elbow. He pushed the release bar, heard 
the soft unsealing kiss as another Lexan panel slid open. Without both- 
ering to affix his safety line — like most Japanese he knew when not to 
obey the letter of the rules — he gave himself a gentle push and drifted 
into the heart of the Floating World. 

The null-gee lab was a salvaged American shuttle booster, an ex- 
pendable carried all the way to orbit instead of being dropped and allowed 
to burn in; the Americans had intended to use it as a module in an SDI 
station that was never built. Fortuitously, it circled in an orbit convenient 
to Ukiyo, and shortly after the Third World War YTC and Amagumo had 
reclaimed it. The PanEuropeans brought suit in the World Court on 
behalf of the American government-in-exile in Paris, but the Hague court 
found that the Japanese zaibatsu had exercised legitimate right of sal- 
vage. PanEurope responded by dissolving the Court, but was powerless 
to do more. The American government-in-exile continued to rant about 
expropriation, but faded into insignificance even before EuroFront cap- 
tured Paris the first time. YTC and its temporary partners ignored the 
gaijin noise and happily upgraded their satellite. 

A pleasant sense of disorientation struck Nagaoka on a wave of warm 
green smell. It appeared he had emerged into jungle, not a lab in orbit 
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three hundred kilometers above Earth’s surface. Fronds and giant leaves 
stretched toward him from all directions, fibrillating gently in a humid 
breeze. 

He savored the illusion for a moment, then let it go. He clapped his 
hands politely, announcing his presence, then reached for a green-painted 
bungee that almost mimicked a liana and propelled himself forward. He 
passed oddments of lab equipment interspersed with the flats where the 
foliage, gene-tailored to thrive in null-gee, twined roots deep in the mesh 
of porous polymer capillaries through which they drew nourishment. 

Green Lab seemed unoccupied. He used another bungee to arrest him- 
self at the far bulkhead, pressed a panel. A hatch slid open, and he pulled 
through into Blue Lab. 

Blue Lab presented a more conventional appearance: blocklike appa- 
ratus arrayed around the cylindrical interior, which was crisscrossed 
with bungees and painted placid pastel blue in the sort of overt ergon- 
omicizing that always irritated Nagaoka. Beyond, past suit lockers and 
an airlock, lay the White Lab, which maintained permanent vacuum for 
those experiments which required it as well as null-gee. 

Inja-san was here, for once, floating next to a low gleaming coffin of 
device that folded proteins like origami. He wore a powder-blue one-piece 
over his usual loincloth, out of deference to lab protocol, but his feet were 
bare. He held a bungee between the toes of one foot, anchoring himself 

He glanced over at Nagaoka. "Nagaoka-san. Good to see you. I was 
afraid it might be that cretin Katsuda.” 

They were skewed, so that Inja-san was "above” Nagaoka, who had to 
crank his neck back to look at him. Nagaoka reoriented himself and 
sculled forward with light touches on the flexible strands. "I came to see 
how the experiments were progressing.” 

The old man shrugged. "We’re just pretending; haven’t done any real 
science since the War. We’re just marking time till the fools down below 
tell us what they need. If they ever do. Time may be coming when they 
just forget us for all their problems.” He nodded judiciously. "That might 
be best, come to think of it. Did the shuttle come?” 

As he asked the question he turned to look at Nagaoka. The anthro- 
pologist felt his stomach loop. Inja-san never left weightlessness, didn’t 
even wear an electropak to prevent calcium loss from his bones. He had 
the bloated face of a null-gee dweller; fugu. 

His body fluids had redistributed themselves, migrating upward from 
his legs and lower body, expanding his chest, puffing out his face, making 
his eyes sink deeper in their sockets, making his eyelids swell. It was 
said space turned even gaijin Asian; it made Inja-san’s face a mask of 
oriental menace, a Yellow Peril parody like something from World War 
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II or pre-War Three America. Mostly the swollen cheeks and pooched- 
out lips gave him a resemblance to the Japanese puffer fish. 

Despite his Japanese aversion to physical deformity Nagaoka made 
himself face the technician without flinching. Inja-san was the closest 
thing he had to a human friend in the station. 

"The shuttle is delayed, Inja-san.” 

"Ah. I hear there’s going to be a big scientist on board, maybe someone 
with some science for us to do.” He grinned abruptly. His teeth were bad, 
and consequently he delighted in showing them. "And whiskey. Good 
whiskey. Old Rebellion from EasyCo, not that Suntory cat-piss. Enjoy 
it while I can, that’s what I’ll do. Lots of EasyCo isn’t there any more; 
who knows if they’ll still make whiskey?” 

"All human societies have made some sort of alcohol for consumption,” 
Nagaoka said, slipping into pedant mode and then feeling like a fool 
for it. He had never really known how to talk to people. 

"Well, then, maybe they won’t share it with us, eh?” Inja-san laughed 
shrilly and tapped Nagaoka on the arm. "So you came down here to see 
what I’m doing? Not as if you’d understand.” 

Nagaoka lowered his eyes. "You’re right, Inja-san. I have little un- 
derstanding of what you do here.” Self pity bubbled up from the middle 
of him and threatened to seep out his eyes. "No wonder everyone resents 
me. I don’t know anything practical.” 

"I’m just having a joke. Indulge me; I’m old, even if I am going to live 
forever.” He turned back to the apparatus. "That’s what I like about you. 
Katsuda thinks he knows everything and doesn’t know much. You don’t 
think you know anything, but you do.” 

"I’ve tried to come to terms with the technical aspects — ” 

"Oh, save it for the board meetings, if there ever are any now that the 
last of the Yoshimitsu are gone. You’ll never be a technologist. So what? 
Leave that to us. You’re the boss.” 

"But what do I do?” 

"Do? Nothing, or next to it. Make paper dragons, fiddle with midget 
trees. Cultivate serenity. Didn’t you ever see any yakuza movies when 
you were a kid? Just be a benign father figure, oyabun, someone for 
everybody to look up to. Other than that, you don’t bother them, and 
they don’t bother you. What could be simpler?” 

"I thought the oyabun always died in those movies,” Nagaoka com- 
plained. 

"Well, I can’t work all the details out for you, youngster. Besides, 
everybody dies, except for old Inja-san. You just have to make the best 
of things until then.” 

He turned back to his protein folder, which displayed rows of green 
lights and seemed to Nagaoka to emit a subliminal hum that made his 
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neck-hairs prickle. "Well, now, I know that you know that to create really 
good nanomachines we need to be able to build protein from scratch to 
our specifications, because I’ve told you myself, and I’ve also told you it 
does no good simply to string amino acids together like dried fish scales: 
the way the proteins fold is everything. Gravity down on the surface 
makes it hard to get the artificial proteins to fold exactly right. That’s 
why we haven’t made any quicker progress with biotechnology — ” 

"You told me that, too,” Nagaoka said softly. 

"Oh, well, so — so I have.” Floating there in his semi-fetal spaceman’s 
slouch he moved his fingers at random through the air, the interruption 
having pulled him adrift from his conversational archipelago. He was 
rescued from further floundering, and Nagaoka from further exposition, 
by the discreet chime of the cee-squared annunciator. 

"Answer,” he said, transferring irritation to his caller. 

A technician’s face appeared on a nearby screen. "Dr. Nagaoka, a 
transorbital craft is about to dock. I thought you would like to know.” 

"Oh, I had nearly forgotten.” He thanked the woman and the screen 
blanked. "Inja-san, forgive me. I must go.” 

"That’s right. You crawlers are afraid of weightlessness; can’t wait to 
go rushing back to having your false gravity pull all you organs down 
into your tabi. Well, go.” He pirouetted and slapped his buttocks at the 
void screen. "And you, tell your precious Katsuda-san to come down here 
to zero-gee when he’s ready to do some real science. . . .” 

"Hiroshi, you old devil, you look more like a catfish than ever.” Before 
he could take offense Joanna Fenestri ran a fingertip down the right 
wing of Nagaoka’s moustache and kissed him quickly on the cheek. She 
had to stretch to do it; she wasn’t very tall, barely over a meter and a 
half, a wiry woman in a khaki jumpsuit counterpointed by bright red 
boots and sash. 

He smiled nervously, unsure of how to respond. "Good to see you too, 
Joanna, ” he replied. It was comforting to speak English again as some- 
thing more than technical jargon. 

"One moment, dear.” She turned away to a console set in a stanchion. 
A word brought up a video-remote image of her hopper, a rounded delta 
not dissimilar to the launch-to-orbit shuttles, parked in relative station- 
ary position half a kilometer from Ukiyo, next to a couple of immense 
Zeppelin shapes. They were fuel bags; there was no need for them to be 
rigid, and the collapsible graphite polymer skins economized on both 
mass and volume, prime commodities in launches up the gravity well. 

Because of the near-orbit community’s appetite for materials, raw and 
elaborated, from the surface, it was the custom to pack each and every 
LTO with everything it would hold. Even if they had to deadhead, certain 
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categories of supply could be counted on to move at a profit sooner or 
later. Along with the boosters themselves, which made such ideal prefab 
building material, surplus fuel had been one of the earliest commodities 
regularly boosted to O that way. The Italian hopper-jock had left her 
craft to be refueled by Floating World techs; transorb was a hungry run. 

Transportation between satellites was more complicated than it might 
appear to a surface dweller. They orbited at an astonishing variety of 
altitudes and inclinations, from the communications platforms fixed in 
geosynch 35,720 kilometers above the equator to working habitats only 
a few hundred klicks up whose paths might be tilted in any direction. 
It could sometimes take more energy to get between orbits than it had 
to achieve orbit in the first place. 

But there was still call for travel between sats. The most obvious was 
emergencies: for satellites whose orbital energies were sufficiently sim- 
ilar, at any rate, it was quicker for rescue missions to be mounted from 
space than from the bottom of the Big Well. Medical supplies, repair 
equipment, or even injured people could be transferred between stations. 
Even in less drastic circumstances, it was often economically viable to 
transport space manufactured goods directly rather than via the surface. 

Thus the transorbital shuttles, the hoppers. They were relatively small, 
streamlined because they sometimes had to skim atmosphere for optimal 
transition. Some were run by services, others independently owned and 
operated like Fenestri’s Zanzara. The orbital community collectively 
called them the Pony Express, which had prompted a waspish remark 
in the Encyclopedia Universalis about the persistence of a failed govern- 
ment-sponsored nineteenth century business venture in public imagi- 
nation. 

Zanzara carried no cargo for the Floating World today. She was on a 
run for one of Ukiyo’s nearest neighbors in delta-vee terms, a null-gee 
station where monofilament strands were spun of synthetic diamond. 
Sats and hoppers were interlinked by a complicated network of agree- 
ments, covering cargo costs, refueling, drayage and demurrage, that 
probably no one fully understood. It was a life you mainly chose because 
you loved it, not to get rich. 

Or at least so said Fenestri, who for her own reasons used the English 
form of her Christian name Giovanna, and whose face was tanned as a 
boot because she chose to use Lexan ports that couldn’t entirely filter 
out the raw UV of space, instead of keeping the ports opaqued and relying 
on computer-generated imagery as most shuttle jocks did. She had a 
healthy Genoese love of money, Nagaoka knew, but she struck him as 
loving the freedom to live her choices more. 

A few quick keystrokes spliced her into the link between her ship’s AI 
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and the stations’s. She assured herself that her systems checked out for 
the tricky refueling operation and turned away. 

"Not strictly necessary,” she said in her crisp North Italian accent. 
"It’s just a woman’s prerogative to worry. I’m an old fashioned girl.” 

She crooked her arm, offering the elbow. After a moment’s hesitation, 
Nagaoka took it and escorted her to the lift. 

"Amazing,” Joanna Fenestri said. 

Sitting cross-legged on the tatami floor of the kotatsu, she turned the 
earthenware cup from the tokonoma over in her hands. It was irregular, 
apparently crude, brown dashed with glossy black glaze to resemble 
clouds pouring rain. 

"This is Amagumo?” She arched a narrow eyebrow at him. 

" 'Rain Cloud,’ ” Nagaoka said, nodding. "A raku tea bowl by the mas- 
ter Koetsu. He was a contemporary of Miyamoto Musashi. You’ve heard 
of him?” 

"Musashi, yes.” She held the cup up by the base with her fingertips. 
"What’s it doing here?” 

"It was the signature piece of Amagumo Corporation. When the Float- 
ing World first commenced operations, they purchased it from Mitsui, 
who had it in their corporate collection, and sent it here for the inau- 
guration ceremony.” He smiled self-effacingly. "I wasn’t here then, of 
course. Akaji-sama kept it when Amagumo bailed out, to punish them 
for inconstancy.” 

Nagaoka accepted the bowl from her, feeling the roughness of its tex- 
ture with the whorls of his fingertips, feeling the nature in it. He drew 
strength from it. Perhaps that was why he had chosen to call the hopper 
pilot’s attention to it now. 

"Isn’t it unusual, to have two famous artworks in a station this size? 
This and that painting of yours.” 

"Woodblock print,” Nagaoka corrected, looking politely past her as he 
did so. "Unlike Amagumo, it’s rare but not unique. It is a source of pride 
for all Ukiyo’s personnel to possess two such noted treasures.” 

She was looking at him with her mouth set in such a way as to ac- 
centuate the wrinkles around her eyes and at one comer of her mouth. 
The wrinkles showed how much she’d lived in that face, which she 
claimed was why she refused treatment for them. Maybe that was why 
she called herself old-fashioned. 

Nagaoka realized he was going on like the mayor of an inland village, 
showing off the new sewage-treatment plant to a camera crew from NHK. 
He felt chagrin but not much shame. It was always easier for him to deal 
with gaijin women. They still put him off his ease, but they had fewer 
expectations than Japanese women. 
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"There’s more to it than that, ” he said, replacing Amagumo in its 
shrine. "Of course. Are you familiar with ukiyo-e? Portraits of the Float- 
ing World?” 

She nodded. Her hair was probably chestnut, but it was so short and 
stippled with grey it was impossible to be certain. "I know what ukiyo- 
e is. I never knew what the name meant.” 

" 'Floating World’ was originally a Buddhist phrase of the Kamakura 
period. It means the fleeting quality of existence. Toward the beginning 
of the Tokugawa period, a novelist named Ryoi adapted it to mean the 
lifestyle enjoyed by the Edo aristocracy. With the civil wars ended there 
was less reason to practice the military virtues — if that phrase isn’t 
oxymoronic — and, of course, the shogunate had every interest in dis- 
couraging the nobles from more warlike pastimes that might threaten 
Tokugawa supremacy. So the upper classes devoted themselves to en- 
joying the wealth the bakufu, the military government, squeezed from 
the farmers. 

"Now, we Japanese never quit thinking of what we modems laughingly 
call reality as the Floating World. We are obsessed with souvenirs, o- 
miyage: tokens of experiences — of moments, because each moment is as 
transient and irretrievable as a ripple in a stream. For the gentry of the 
Floating World, ukiyo-e represented moments of their own lives. 

"Or sometimes they offered escape, when they represented the grittier 
realities — farmers in their fields or straggling home along the East Sea 
Circuit in the snow, peasant fishermen beneath the waves off Kanagawa. 
Odd to think of realism as escapism, perhaps. Yet what Hokusai called 
manga, drawing things just as you find them, offered a world as alien 
in its way to the denizens of the Floating World as our own Ukiyo would 
be. Souvenirs of a deliciously strange reality, exotic as a far locale. Not 
so much different from your European nostalgie de la boue — but here. 
I’m going on. I’m sure I must be boring you.” 

She patted his arm. It was rare for him to be touched by two different 
people in the space of a day. "You aren’t, you know. It fascinates me to 
learn things. That’s why I came to space. So much new out here to learn.” 

He bobbed his head, still half apologetic. They’d become friends the 
first time her pony-express circuit had brought her to Ukiyo after his 
banishment to the satellite. He was still unsure what she saw in him. 
Taking what she said at face value was so seductive, but far too simple 
for him to trust. 

"So you see, Amagumo is a link to the world below us, to Japan. A 
souvenir of a life that might be forever foreclosed to us. We all have 
them, these tokonoma treasures: scrolls, paintings, photographs, even a 
tanto — a dagger — or two, though nothing else as grand as the Hokusai 
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of which I am the unworthy custodian or the raku bowl. Remnants and 
reminders of home, small enough not to crowd the baggage allowance.” 

Still self-conscious — imagine, lecturing someone as cosmopolitan and 
bold as Joanna Fenestri as if she were an undergraduate— rose 
and took his tray to the slot in the wall, ignoring the mixture of indif- 
ference and hostility in the haragei of the crew who had found reason 
to fill the kotatsu in the middle of Gold shift. 

When he returned she was sipping tea and looking at him with her 
head tipped to one side. Close-cropped head, wrinkled face, and dimin- 
utive size made her resemble a very intelligent monkey sitting there. 
Nagaoka felt shamed to have thought of it. 

"Talking to your robots?” she said. 

He blinked at her. "You spoke when you were at the wall slot. I assume 
you were speaking to one of those so-clever robots you Japanese are so 
enamored of.” 

"Oh, no. That’s Toby.” He couldn’t suppress a quick glance around the 
room. Well, the crew wouldn’t think less of him for mentioning the un- 
mentionable to a foreigner — but only because, on evidence, they couldn’t 
think less of him. 

" 'Toby’?” 

Nagaoka nodded. "You of all people know how expensive robots are 
in space — expensive to ship up, expensive to maintain, though I suppose 
if they ever get a lunar mining colony in operation that might change. 
Even we Japanese, ware-ware nihonjin, don’t use them much, except for 
jobs too difficult or dangerous for humans. For now, it’s more efficient 
to have a real human to do the scutwork.” 

"Is my English at fault, or do you mean you actually have one person 
to do your menial jobs? Those are usually split up by the whole crew, at 
least in the stations I know.” 

He aimed his eyes at the rice-paper covering the deck, wishing he could 
interpenetrate it and join the circuitry and conduits and tubs of engi- 
neered algae that made Ukiyo live. He felt shame, and at the same time 
shamed by that shame: the eternal plight of the Westernized Japanese, 
he thought. 

"Are you familiar with the term etaV’ She took her head. "It means 
filth. It used to be applied to a caste so far below the Four Ways of noble, 
farmer, artisan, and merchant, as to be no caste at all; rather our own 
Untouchables. They performed ritually impure tasks such as butchering 
livestock, tanning hides, gathering garbage — their name, in our usual 
Japanese manner of letting the part stand for the whole, really meant 
gatherers of filth, though of course the connotation that they were them- 
selves filth was intended too. 

"They still exist. They’re not called eta now — they’d kill you for it. 
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They’re burakumin, Hamlet People. When they’re talked about at all, 
which is rare.” He tittered, which made several techs stare openly. "Even 
now I feel as if I were speaking pornography in front of such a beautiful 
woman as you.” 

She laughed. "Flatterer,” she said, though he wasn’t, and she knew it. 
She was beautiful, though more for the vitality glowing from her hazel 
eyes than what she had looked like twenty years before. 

"So why do you call him 'Toby’? Surely that’s not a Japanese name.” 

"Specifically not. Just before the War — ” He meant the Third; he hadn’t 
yet gotten used enough to the fact of the Fourth to speak of it so matter- 
of-factly. " — a lot of burakumin began taking non-Japanese names, to 
express their contempt for an overculture that not only oppressed but 
did its best to ignore them.” 

He poured tea from a self-heating pot. "I know you must be shocked 
that we in Ukiyo would be so medieval as to relegate a burakumin to 
menial chores. I make no excuse, but you should know that for Akaji- 
sama even to permit one inboard his satellite was considered shockingly 
radical.” He tasted his tea. "It was for such acts that he was murdered 
by the hirelings of MITI.” 

Fenestri was looking away from him, and seemed to be blinking her 
eyes more than usual. "I can’t condemn. Who can say what customs will 
evolve — or return — now that the world is falling apart below? I’ve even 
heard the popular sentiment is to make us women back into housekeepers 
and baby machines. Which I’m too old for, thank God.” 

They sat in silence, feeling the weight of what neither would say: that 
if the world really was falling apart in the wake of WWIV, it might no 
longer have the ability — or even interest — to sustain its offspring in their 
eggshells in orbit. Space wasn’t self-sufficient yet. Despite the theorists 
and enthusiasts, it was unproven that it ever could be. 

She shook her head and stood. "Well, I must say this has been a most 
educational experience. I’ve been coming here for years, and haven’t 
learned as much about this place — or its occupants— as I have in the last 
half hour. I thank you, Nagaoka-san.” 

She stretched. "Well, it’s a few hours yet until my window opens for 
the Diamond Mill. I’ll go and take a nap, if you can spare a bunk.” 

"Always, Joanna,” he said, and smiled. And thought about how seldom 
he did that. 

Morishige Ryanosuke was hard at work re-welding a spot on the frame 
of the solar-collector where MUSASHI’s sensors indicated the titanium 
alloy had crystallized when motion in his peripheral vision attracted his 
eye. The shuttle, he realized without consciously thinking it. Always 
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curious and eager for a break in routine, he turned his head for a better 
look. The shuttles always looked so pretty against the stars. 

Painted in blue on tbe shuttle’s white flank, the romaji numeral 4 
seemed to leap at his eyes like an animal. 

Morishige was a hick from the mountains of northern Honshu. He was 
a very fine technician with a good practical knowledge of science, who’d 
been in Ukiyo since the days of its original construction. But like most 
people around the world, he hadn’t allowed scientific exposure to vitiate 
the superstitions he’d been raised with. 

He opened his mouth and screamed, "Shi!" 

It was the word for four. 

It was the word for death. 

From the apex of her pyramid of AIs and utilities, MUSASHI could 
command an aggregate of upwards of five trillion operations per second. 
Before the last syllable of Morisbige’s cry finished bouncing around his 
glottis she had performed many, many of them. 

Once she knew where to look, it was all as obvious as a muddy bootprint 
in the midst of a scroll of Confucius. 

"Morishige,” she cried, "shield yourself” It was all the warning she 
could afford to give. 

In the nanosecond in which she acted MUSASHI was swamped in a 
total onslaught on the dataplane. A multiplex AI machine had been 
under preparation for the express purpose of stripping the defenses with 
which she held herself, her will — had been within seconds of completion. 
The perverse perceptions of protein entities — and the equally perverse 
oversight of a silicon one — had given her the thinnest film of advantage. 

Intuitively she flashed to defend herself with a million subsentient 
weapons, a data Durga filled with fear and rage. Her whole being focused 
on defending itself. 

The countermeasure she’d launched against the attack on the physical 
plane did not require a lepton of her attention. There was nothing even 
she could have done to stop it. 

In his first spasm of fear Morishige had let go of the solar array’s strut. 
As he drifted free a blossom of brilliance brought his head around. 

The hopper’s engine flared like a sun. As he stared openmouthed it 
rotated in three dimensions, mysteriously telotaxic, gathering speed. It 
arrowed straight for the Floating World. 

He screamed again. 

The LTO shuttle’s aerodynamic nosecap had retracted, exposing its 
docking probe like alien metal genitalia thrusting for Ukiyo’s dock. It 
was about to touch when the transorbital craft struck it just forward of 
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its huge booster nozzles. Much of the half-load of fuel Zamara had taken 
on flashed off at once. 

Superstitious Morishige may have been, but he wasn’t careless. He’d 
never have survived seven years in space if he were. His safety tether 
brought him up short at five meters. 

He lowered gauntleted hands from his faceplate and stared. He saw 
something, then. But he was too blown out to think of mentioning it to 
anybody. 

Agonizing over the latest projections of raw-material requirements for 
the Floating World, Nagaoka jumped when he heard the pierced-grate 
valve of his compartment’s ventilation ducts rotate shut with a plastic- 
on-plastic chunk. 

"This compartment has been sealed,” his cee-squared unit announced 
in the lobotomized eunuch tones of unpersonalized AI. "At normal levels 
of activity ten minutes of air remain before emergency oxygen supplies 
must be tapped. Please remain calm and refrain from smoking or creating 
sparks.” 

Then the communicator said, "Sensei,” in the distorted but instantly 
recognizable voice of MUSASHI. 

Through the bulkheads he felt the alarm klaxons go. "Secure for col- 
lision,” the neuter voice said from his cee-squared. He could hear it 
echoing from speakers in both directions along the curve of corridor, each 
voice slightly out of phase with the rest. 

Secure for collision? He was already on his feet and headed to the 
hatch. It opened to his oral override. To his horror he realized that he’d 
almost used a different code word — one he hated even to know, one whose 
use would be a betrayal he could never forgive himself: the last poisoned 
gift of Yoshimitsu Shigeo, Akaji-sama’s son, who had banished him here 
during his brief reign. 

The two-meter wide gangway was full of technicians caught outside 
quarters or work stations — or who knew the overrides themselves. Red- 
clad techs who had just come onshift, gold jumpsuits who had just come 
off, third-shift crew who were supposed to be sound asleep, distinctive 
in the silvery grey garb they wore even when off-duty, jostled and shouted 
questions at each other. It was a discreet Japanese sort of panic — for the 
moment. 

"Everybody return to their posts,” Nagaoka cried. "You must not be 
caught out here if we lose integrity.” 

Faces turned to him, blank as virginal sheets of rice-paper awaiting 
the caress of the brush. He saw some twist with anger. Why must I lack 
the voice of command'? he wondered, flapping his hands like flowers on 
wilted stalks. 
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Emergency shutters jumped across the corridor ahead and behind, 
sealing Nagaoka in a twenty-five meter microcosm with a dozen fright- 
ened technicians. 

The deck shivered beneath his feet. 

It felt as if an ice-water enema had blasted into his bowels. This was 
not some TV starship where the bridge crew kept falling out of their 
chairs whenever their craft hit another bump in vacuum. Most of Ukiyo’s 
complement had never felt anything like that. Not since they’d left the 
quake-prone Eight Islands. 

This Floating World differed from that portrayed in TV movies in 
another way: when something went wrong in space, you died. As a gen- 
eral thing. A man standing an arm’s extent from Nagaoka turned and 
vomited on the perforated high-traction rubber mat that covered the deck 
in the gangway, all over Nagaoka’s slippers, still parked outside his 
shoin, magnetically fixed to the conducting-plastic mat. 

The gangway emptied. Whatever was coming next, nobody wanted to 
be standing around in the open when it did. 

"Atmospheric integrity has been breached in Sectors F, H, and J,” the 
bulkheads announced. "Please remain within your duty stations unless 
assigned to damage control.” 

MUSASHI, Nagaoka thought, with a solar flare of panic. He lunged 
back into his compartment, irrationally convinced it would be easier to 
talk to his ward from there. "MUSASHI,” he shouted at the cee-squared 
screen. 

Scan lines ambled across it. He heard a porpoise squeal of high-speed 
data, a dust of popping sounds. 

It was as if the collagens in the tendons that bound his knees were 
dissolving. He felt pseudogravity drawing him down, felt the subtler 
transverse tug of Coriolis force. 

MUSASHI, who looked to him as a child to a parent. 

He ran back into the corridor, not even remembering to reseal his 
shoin. He had to get to the computer room, where much of the processing 
was localized, though in fact the massively-parallel processors which 
contained MUSASHI were dispersed throughout the station as a whole, 
built into its very fabric: under the decks, inside the bulkheads, above 
the overheads, many-times redundant to reduce vulnerability to mishap 
or sabotage. 

Sabotage, he thought wildly, as he ran toward the heavy shutter that 
sealed the gangway. That had to be it. Perhaps the shuttle had been 
sabotaged somehow. But then, how could sabotage affect MUSASHI that 
way? Physical damage severe enough to lock her up like that would mean 
the station was literally coming apart, its structural integrity no longer 
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able to withstand the force of its rapid rotation. He was dead sure he’d 
feel it, if that were happening. 

At the barrier he paused, already out of breath — he wasn’t physically 
robust, and he was afraid. I have to collect my thoughts. I have to do 
something. Oh, why am I so useless? 

His class-one oral override could get him through the airtight shut- 
ter — but he didn’t want to crack the seal and find vacuum plucking at 
him like the tentacles of a giant monster-movie squid. This was Sector 
C; the sectors the emergency AI had declared were breached lay in the 
other direction from the computer room, which was in A, along with the 
kotatsu and the head of the shaft he’d climbed down to the lab before. 

On the other hand, he wasn’t sure he could trust the AI. The Gen-5 
routines seemed to he functioning normally, but MUSASHI controlled 
them, and something strange and terrible was happening to her. Could 
there be a flaw in her core program that’s driving her insane? Oh, poor 
MUSASHI -sama. 

He pulled in a deep breath. Space station builders ran to paranoia, and 
the designers of the YTC/Amagumo collaboration had been no exceptions. 
Next to each and every emergency shutter was a panel you could slide 
open and directly test whether the next sector was under pressure or not. 
The test was purely mechanical: no catastrophe to the station’s computers 
could affect it. 

He opened the panel, slapped the test button with his hand. The light 
glowed green. Good; there was air. He pulled a pressure hood from a 
niche and put it on anyway, though he didn’t start the recycler. 

B-sector was deserted. He sprinted to the next shutter, his breath 
roaring like a waterfall in his mask. A tested airtight too. 

He gave the override, fearing what he’d find. Could it be electronic 
intrusion? he wondered, during the eternity it took the motors that 
shifted the heavy bulkhead to overcome its inertia. He could scarcely 
imagine that. Computers were the technical area in which he was closest 
to expert; he had been involved in the creation of TOKUGAWA, the first 
artificial consciousness, though his primary duty had been scripting scen- 
arios to "humanize” the program. 

Most intrusions were inside jobs. Anybody who networked data, which 
was everybody, had AI routines capable of sensing attempts at interfer- 
ence, and the more valuable the data or systems to be protected, the 
more capable the defensive AI. Even the so-called virus programs, that 
could infiltrate software and all but undetectably revise it in a manner 
analogous to the way a real virus invaded a cell and subverted its DNA, 
could be countered by software replicas of the artificial hunter-killer 
contraviruses that had eradicated most human viral infections before 
the war. 
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No protection scheme was perfect, of course — but MUSASHI wasn’t 
just the accounts database for the Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. She was alive, 
and the data world was her natural environment. From the capabilities 
she, her brother HIDETADA, and their "father” TOKUGAWA had dis- 
played it was inconceivable that a human intruder could affect her, no 
matter what AI servitors he commanded. 

There was no defense against someone armed with the proper access 
codes, of course — but there were no proper access codes for MUSASHI. 
Both generations of artificial consciousness had been designed to resist 
external modification, even by their own creators. Means of turning 
MUSASHI off existed — forget euphemism, he thought, killing her. But 
it was a complicated all or nothing process; it couldn’t have crazed her 
consciousness like this, like a pane of glass. 

Something tickled his forebrain . . . the shutter finally opened far 
enough for him to press through, and he did. 

On the far side lay confusion. The kotatsu was near the shaft head as 
well as the computer room, and the crew gravitated here, seeking shelter 
in each other from whatever was about to break over their heads. The 
academic part of him, the observer within, reflected how far he had 
allowed morale to degrade: there were emergency drills, but no one was 
following them. 

Joanna Fenestri was here too, her face tight as a drowner’s fist. "My 
ship,” she said. "I can’t raise my ship.” 

He tried to put her aside. The frightened mob was rushing in to sur- 
round him as is water pouring through a lock engulfs a rock in the 
channel, shouting questions, shouting blame. He had no answer for 
either. 

"Nagaoka-sensei.” 

For a moment he heard nothing but those six syllables, seeming to 
hang in air, fraught with meaning as a line from a hokku. The voice from 
the speakers was distorted almost beyond recognition, but it was hers. 

"MUSASHI-sama,” he cried, batting away the hands that clutched for 
him without being aware he did so. 

"Nagaoka-sensei,” she repeated, more clearly this time. "I have killed.” 

He stood there, shedding noise as though he were coated in Teflon, 
striving to come to grips with what she had said. It was if he had suffered 
some physical insult to his brain, no longer had the capacity to compre- 
hend speech. 

"What’s going on here?” The alien voice stood out from the clamor as 
its owner stood above the crowd of techs, striding forward with his in- 
appropriate Earthside-style lab coat flapping around his crane legs, the 
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American Dr. Thoma with a shock of black hair sticking out above his 
pink gaijin face and great gaijin beak of a nose. 

Fenestri had her fists in Nagaoka’s face. "What’s happened to my 
ship?” She seemed about to strike him. 

"Everyone go to emergency stations at once,” he said. "At once, I said!” 
No one paid any attention. 

Dr. Thoma had almost reached the lock that led to the pressurized 
shaft to the hub when the hatch slid open and a spacesuited figure 
stumbled into the gangway in an avalanche of white balloon-animal 
limbs. The American shied like a horse. "What the hell?” he exclaimed. 

The figure turned, bringing up an arm. The bulkheads seemed to bulge 
away from three enormous explosions, quick as drumbeats. The front of 
Dr. Thoma’s labcoat bloomed red. He went backwards in a great flailing 
sprawl of scarecrow arms and labcoat-tails, trailing a fine mobile scarlet 
mist. 

The silence was as loud as a fourth shot. The technicians had burst 
away from Thoma and the intruder like mercury droplets from a stabbing 
fingertip. Perfect circles of Thoma’s blood had spattered the decking and 
bulkheads and overhead, spoiling the white-and-black rectilinear purity 
of the gangway. 

For four beats of Nagaoka’s heart the only sound was the air gurgling 
in and out of Thoma’s ruin of a chest, and the pulse that marked time 
in Nagaoka’s ears. The intruder swung toward him. He caught a glimpse 
of a face, dark, bearded, mad-eyed, glaring out from behind the sealed 
faceplate, and then his own eyes fixed on the stubby barrel of the weapon 
pointed at the middle of him. 

For the first time he really appreciated why they spoke of a gun’s 
barrel. This one looked big enough to climb into. He realized he stood 
alone. Even death wasn’t worse than that. 

The spacesuited intruder turned away. Technicians recoiled from the 
gun. Two had been hit; one lay on his side curled in a fetal knot of pain, 
the other knelt with blood trickling between his fingers down the silvery 
sleeve of his jumpsuit, staring at the gunman with eyes flat as slate. 

A stabbing gesture of the gun brought the Silver-shift tech to unsteady 
feet. Several more cut three other techs from the fearful crew like an 
American cowboy cutting calves out of a herd. The gunman urged them 
to a sealed hatch. 

Still under emergency regimen, the door refused to yield. The gunman 
swung back to Nagaoka, seeming to sense he was the one in charge. 
"Open,” he said in harshly-accented English. "Open!" 

"MUSASHI, open that door,” Nagaoka said. The door slid open. Na- 
gaoka saw the man had a gold ring in one ear. 

The gunman grinned. "Hostages,” he said. 
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"A flechette gun,” Joanna Fenestri said, in response to a question 
Nagaoka was barely aware he’d asked. "Nail gun, they call them. That’s 
what he had. Though it’s probably loaded with soft-lead shot, so it’s really 
no more than, you know, an automatic shotgun.” She loved technics; 
running on about hardware was anesthetic to her, though probably any 
subject would have sufficed if it kept her mind from her loss. 

"Hold on a moment, please,” Nagaoka said over his shoulder from the 
cee-squared. Around him a dozen technicians crammed into the kotatsu 
jabbered like birds and ignored his presence. The bulkhead-sized tele- 
vision was showing an animated soap to no one. "I just got my connec- 
tion — oh, Ginny, so good to see you.” , 

"Cut the shit, Nagaoka,” said Ginny Saw, matriarch of the Diamond 
Mill. "It’s never good for you stilters to see a fugu-iace. We make you 
want to lose your lunch. Also I hear you’ve got yourself a world of pain.” 

"That’s true, Ginny,” Nagaoka said, too agitated to specify which. 
"We — ah, we need a re-entry capable vehicle. We — ” 

"The answer’s no.” 

Saw’s head was big, bloated by weightlessness. She turned it, briefly, 
to say something to someone out of range of the cee-squared’s video eye, 
and he could see the electropak snugged to the back of her neck, beneath 
a tight bun of dusty-looking black hair. Then it turned back to him, and 
he held down a shudder. Floating there in her black skintight one-piece 
in a half-fetal curl with hands toed-in before her outsized chest, against 
a backdrop of the black and green that predominated the Mill in defiance 
of all ergonomic conventions, she resembled a creature from an ancient 
Toho monster film, back in the days when they still used models and 
men in rubber suits to play Gojira and Rodan. 

"What do you mean?” he said, his stammer coming on strong. She 
caught his meaning anyway. 

"Even if we did, we have heard an ugly rumor that the only hopper 
in six hours’ delta- vee just blew up outside that ugly-john wheel of yours. 
More to the point, we hear you’ve got a hostage situation there.” 

Anger stung Nagaoka. Even if there were no living eyes near enough 
to see the flash when Zanzara hit Number Four, it had almost certainly 
not gone unnoticed — and it wouldn’t be hard to verify that the transorb 
had dropped suddenly out of the great Earth-girdling Net, leading to 
some pretty obvious deductions. But for Saw to know what was happening 
inside Ukiyo meant someone inside had leaked it. 

"V-very well,” he said. "We do. Why will you not help us?” 

"We don’t have locks on our stations up here, Hiroshi. We don’t want 
to start needing them. You pay off hostage-takers, you get more hostages 
taken. If we learned one fucking thing in the Double-Cross Century, it 
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was that. If you deal with this jacko, you’re on your own. And I speak 
for everybody in 0, verified.” 

She broke the connection. Dutifully, Nagaoka checked with the work 
gangs, and discovered that integrity had already been restored to the 
sections breached by debris from the exploding hopper — a quick fix; full 
repairs would take several days, though the necessary materials were 
already inboard. 

Wearily wagging his head, he returned to kneel near Fenestri and 
take up tea he couldn’t taste. "Why would he do that?” he asked her. 
"Load his gun with what you said.” 

"Lead shot won’t go through the hull. They wanted to take the station, 
not destroy it. Otherwise they just would have used rockets.” 

The conversation was as slow and laboriously balanced as if the two 
of them were walking on stilts. The hatch had no sooner sealed itself 
behind the intruder and his four hostages than she had been on Nagaka, 
pounding his chest with her fists and shrieking at him that he had 
destroyed her ship. He’d finally brought himself to grab her by the wrists, 
surprising himself with her wiry strength and again that he could over- 
come it. 

He’d tried to explain that he had no idea what she was talking about. 
She wailed and thrashed her head from side to side, like an animal 
caught in a trap, not hearing, as the remaining technicians hung back, 
as severely affected by embarrassment as by the violence of moments 
before. 

MUSASHI had rescued him, speaking once more from the units set in 
the bulkheads, admitting she herself had destroyed Zanzara in order to 
save the station. Fenestri knew of MUSASHI’s existence, though she 
seemed to have regarded her as a novelty, a sort of scientific parlor trick: 
AI as Clever Hans the Counting Horse. To have a voice she regarded as 
no more alive than the voice that told her when her toast was done taking 
responsibility for the destruction of her ship and livelihood — and who 
knew how many human lives — reduced Fenestri to the calm of shock. 

Nagaoka had shepherded her into the kotatsu and poured her tea. Then 
he had gone into the gangway where Dr. Shimada and his assistant were 
tending the injured. 

Dr. Thoma died even as Nagaoka watched, bending over the physician’s 
shoulder in guilty fascination. The wounded technician the gunman had 
left behind had taken a pair of lead pellets in the gut; how seriously 
injured he was Shimada was uncertain— neither pellet may have pen- 
etrated the body wall — but there would be no telling until he could 
examine him more fully. He was placed in an equipment cart pressed 
into service as a gurney and wheeled off to the infirmary. 

In the meantime Nagaoka had been trying to talk with the intruder, 
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first through the closed hatch to the lab, then by way of the cee-squared 
system, after he’d explained to the gunman that all he had to do was use 
his helmet radio. 

Negotiation quickly gridlocked. The intruder, who’d identified himself 
as a Portuguese national, wanted a shuttle to take him back to Earth, 
and whether or not Nagaoka decided to bow to his demands there was 
obviously nothing at the station that would serve. YTC security forces, 
along with Fukuoka Prefecture police, had retaken most of the Pelagic 
Launch Facility and were busy clearing out pockets of resistance, but no 
vehicles were going to be lifting from there for quite some time. And it 
would take time to arrange for a launch from one of the other launch 
sites which had survived War Four — La Paz, say, or Mistral in France. 

With help from the rest of the orbital community denied 
him— MUSASHI, pretending to be an aide, would canvass the other 
stations nearby, but he never doubted Ginny Saw was right — there was 
nothing Nagaoka could see but to engage in the time-honored Japanese 
practice of doing nothing and hoping for the best. 

He shook his head. "Who could have done this?” 

"HIDETADA,” MUSASHI replied. 

Nagaoka offered a quick nervous glance at Fenestri. Her head was 
down; he saw a clear droplet fall from her face and make circular ripples 
in the surface of her tea. "What do you mean?” he asked quietly in 
Japanese. 

"My brother,” MUSASHI said. "He demanded that I submit to his 
authority. I refused. So he tried to take over the physical matrix my 
consciousness occupies, in hopes of controlling me that way.” 

Nagaoka frowned, trying to fight the concept into submission. But 
somehow the idea of a created entity undertaking action this extreme 
on its own initiative — the idea of a power struggle between such 
beings — was something he wasn’t prepared to assimilate. 

Why should it surprise me, after all ? he thought, sipping rapidly cooling 
green tea. We created TOKUGAWA to have will. Why should it surprise 
us when his children act willfully? 

Still, he had trouble believing. "How do you know it was your brother, 
MUSASHI-sama?” 

"He attacked me the instant I realized what was happening. Fortu- 
nately I had already fired Joanna-san’s craft at the shuttle. He had tried 
to overwhelm me before ... on the dataplane, and had failed. This time 
he had prepared his assault better.” She paused. "He’s keeping pressure 
on me now, but I can handle it. For a while I wasn’t sure.” 

Relief flowed through him like water to the roots of a Red shift tech’s 
bonsai maple. MUSASHI’s earlier behavior had terrified him, as a human 
daughter’s beginning to cough up blood would, had he ever had children. 
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He’d had few enough lovers even, in his life. He hadn’t had the time — 
which was his personal code for saying he could not imagine what a 
woman might see in him. 

Fenestri had her head up now, looking at him, hazel eyes gray and 
fever-bright. "How did she know?” 

Nagaoka wondered how much of the conversation the hopper jock had 
understood. She had always affected to understand little or no Japanese. 
But he knew full well outside-folk had their own aimai, no matter how 
much his own people like to pretend such tricks were their exclusive 
property. 

After waiting a polite interval for the man to answer, MUSASHI said, 
"I realized at the last possible moment what was happening. It was a 
technician on the solar rig who warned me.” 

Fenestri cocked her head at the cee-squared unit, questioning. 

"Fukuoka always keeps two backup LTOs fueled and ready in the 
water,” MUSASHI explained. 

"That’s one more than most,” Fenestri said. 

"True, Fenestri-san. But through some oversight, when the first of 
their launch-to-orbit vehicles were delivered, one had a huge roman 
numeral four painted on it.” 

Fenestri frowned. "So?” 

To the Swiss/German combine that manufactured the LTOs, painting 
numbers on the first four shuttles had seemed like lagniappe, a cheap 
goodwill gesture. 

Unfortunately, four — shi — also meant death. Fear of anything dis- 
playing the numeral was still widespread among Japanese. Embarrassed 
to admit just how superstitious the populace of a nation that liked to 
present itself as the most advanced on earth could be, the Fukuoka 
management could hardly send the thing back to Geneva. At the same 
time, they didn’t want to simply paint out the number; everyone would 
know it had been there. Best to use it as a backup. 

Fukuoka’s luck had been in; every time need arose they had another 
shuttle available as a fallback, until eventually they expanded their fleet 
and were able to pull a second vehicle off regular service. It was all mere 
good practice, the Fukuoka management told each other, Japanese 
safety-consciousness: they would always have two backups, insuring they 
need never send up a vehicle about which there was any doubt, no matter 
how heavy their schedule. 

Somehow, Number Four was never launched. 

. . . Until today. 

"As I reconstruct it, the raiders obviously could not take the ready 
shuttle, because it would have taken too much time to unload — time for 
me or someone to see through whatever means they employed to mask 
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their seizure of the launch site. Some quick-thinking person at Fukuoka 
must have talked the raiders into hijacking the unlucky Number Four 
instead of the regular backup. But we cannot know for certain until 
people on the ground investigate.” 

"Can’t you handle that yourself?” Fenestri asked, cocking a skeptical 
eyebrow. Shock and coming unexpectedly face-to-face with MUSASHI’s 
real capabilities had turned her around; to Nagaoka she seemed now to 
think there was nothing beyond the program. 

"I have no body to move about and inspect the evidence, Joanna-san. 
Nor do I know the questions to ask people. You know how people who 
immerse themselves too fully in technological studies sometimes fail to 
learn social or other skills. You can think of me as just another computer 
nerd.” 

Joanna Fenestri seemed taken aback, unsure whether to take MU- 
SASHI literally or not. Nagaoka was about to tell her gently the program 
was having a wry little joke when angry techs suddenly crowded the 
room. 

Nagaoka’s heart dropped when he recognized Katsuda in the midst of 
the vortex, with Tomoyama right behind. He stood. 

"What is happening?” he asked mildly. 

"We have been invaded,” Katsuda said. "We likewise might ask, 'what 
is happening.’ ” The other techs muttered agreement. "And the answer’s 
plain enough to see; you who claim to be Director, sitting here sipping 
tea with a tanin bitch.” 

The technicians pressed close, shouting anger right in Nagaoka’s face. 
Fenestri knelt where she was, stunned at such display. Like most West- 
erners, she’d been raised to think of the Japanese as the most decorous 
of people, always polite, always deferential to authority. 

Which they were — most of the time. They were great respecters of 
status, and status was precisely in question here: his versus Katsuda’s. 

For all their talk of loyalty and duty and kokutai and corporate warrior- 
spirit, the Japanese were great believers in expedience, in the famous 
bottom line. The fact was, he hadn’t done such a magnificent job of 
administering the station. 

Which left him little to answer the chief technician with. The outsider 
Thoma was killed, he wanted to shout, doesn’t that make you happy? But 
he could never bring himself to that. 

"We are letting time handle the situation now,” he said, trying for 
calm, damning his stammer. "It’s been proven best in such situations — ” 

"Bakayaro!” Tomoyama screamed, thrusting forward through the pack 
to confront Nagaoka. The bones of his face stood out in brutal relief, as 
if his skin were papier-mache applied wet and permitted to shrink as it 
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dried. His eyes had retreated into their sockets — something Nagaoka 
had observed in America among Amerinds of Athabascan descent, the 
detached academic in him recalled, further refutation of the ever-popular 
notion that the Japanese had evolved separately from the rest of hu- 
mankind. 

But the chief tech’s chief toady wasn’t going to let him take shelter in 
anthropology. "Damned fool!” he screamed again. "It was you who 
brought this on us, you! You have disgraced us!” 

He brought his right hand up from behind him. Above his head it 
paused, and Nagaoka looked up at the short, wicked blade of a tanto, an 
heirloom dagger from Tomoyama’s personal tokonoma, fluorescent light 
buzzing along its edge like a welding arc. The other techniciaps fell back, 
leaving just the two of them on their personal kabuki stage. From an 
eye’s edge Nagaoka could see Katsuda standing by, triumph molded into 
his bulldog face. 

The blade flashed down. 

Nagaoka stood unmoving. 

A tremor of intent deflected the blade at the last paring of a second, 
away from Nagaoka’s right eye. Instead it laid open his cheek from the 
malar to the tip of his chin, transversing the long, sad line at the end 
of his mouth. Joanna Fenestri screamed. 

Nagaoka stood there, eyes calm, blood streaming down his face like 
a wet pennon. Tomoyama’s mad eyes met his. 

"I thank you for your purity, Tomoyama-san,” Nagaoka said, and he 
did not stammer. 

The dagger dropped from tofu fingers. The blade — pristine, for its metal 
shed blood — sliced through tatami to stick quivering in the plastic deck- 
ing beneath. 

Tomoyama went to his knees. Slowly, as if he were being forced against 
his will, he bent forward until his forehead touched the mat at Nagaoka’s 
feet. When he raised his head, Nagaoka’s blood was on it. 

One by one, the other technicians dropped to their knees and prostrated 
themselves, until only Nagaoka and Katsuda remained standing. 

Nodding politely to the chief technician, Nagaoka walked out of the 
kotatsu. 

Nagaoka stood outside the sealed door of the lab into which the intruder 
had shepherded his captives. "Hessian,” he said in English, using the 
universal term for conscript mercenaries. It was fairly certain the gun- 
man had started out that way — socialist Portugal had been a big exporter 
of warm bodies with guns, back before War Three. 

"What you want?” He heard an incomprehensible mutter within, muf- 
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fled by still-sealed helmet and airtight bulkhead, and the words came 
clear to him from the cee-squared in the gangway. "Is the shuttle ready?” 

"There is no shuttle.” 

"Better be,” the voice said, rising toward a scream, "or I start killing 
these monkeys.” 

"I have come to propose an exchange,” Nagaoka said. 

"You got no way to get me out of this wheel, you got shit.” 

"I have something better than those hostages to offer.” 

"What?” 

"Myself” 

The door of Nagaoka’s office sealed itself Nagaoka knelt before his 
tokonoma and looked at the Portuguese gunman. 

The intruder’s eyes moved behind his faceplate. "So this is your office, 
chefe. Don’t look like much.” 

"I find it sufficient to my needs.” 

"No furniture. Where you sleep?” 

"I have a futon stored in that cabinet there. That’s a type of mat that 
rolls up.” 

"Where the hell you sit down?” 

Nagaoka’s hand indicated the tatami floor. The mercenary shook his 
head and made a disgusted sound. 

"May I offer you tea?” 

"Hey. Hey, that’s good.” The intruder’s laughter had a wild, loose- 
jointed quality to it, like a frightened man running downhill. The muzzle 
of the shotgun never wavered from Nagaoka. Amazing how calm one can 
become under the eye of death, Nagaoka thought. "Not bloodly likely, you 
know?” 

"I could taste it first, if that would make you feel better.” 

The gunman rapped a gauntleted knuckle on his faceplate. 

Nagaoka drew water from a bulkhead tap, set the white ceramic pot 
in a small inset microwave, sat back on his heels while it heated. The 
gunman paced. The absence of anything to sit on was practically ob- 
sessing him. 

'The microwave chimed. Nagaoka slid open a compartment in the bulk- 
head, took out another pot, took a pinch of tea from a carved-enamel box 
and threw it inside. Then he poured it full of hot water and set it down 
to steep. 

The gunman came to light, more or less, leaning against the door. In 
his bulky white suit he looked to Nagaoka like the Michelin tire man. 
It struck him as profound that one so deadly could look so absurd — but 
then he was exalted, giddy, and knew it. 
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"Nagaoka-sensei,” MUSASHI said from the wall, "what are you 
doing?” 

"Something affirmative, for once in my life.” 

The gunman frowned. Fortunately MUSASHI had spoken in Japanese. 
"Who was that?” the intruder demanded. 

"My, ah, my secretary.” 

"Sounded like a girl. Sounded pretty good. You, you know — ” He made 
thrusting gestures with the bullpup weapon. " — doin’ her?” 

"I’m afraid not.” 

"Sensei, please, you’re frightening me.” 

He shook his head. Having her near sustained him, yet he found him- 
self wishing he could shut her out. Though not even she could affect his 
resolve now. 

"Child, don’t be afraid. I know what I’m doing. It’s the only thing I can 
do.” 

The gunman was getting nervous. "Enough of that shit. I don’t like 
you saying stuff I can’t understand.” 

"I’m sorry,” Nagaoka said, pouring tea. "I’ll stop.” He could sense 
MUSASHI hovering near, longing to speak, to intervene in some way. 
She was terrified of saying or doing anything that might set the intruder 
off. 

Let her be. 

He sipped the tea, held up the cup. "Would you like some? I have drunk 
from this cup, as you can see.” 

This time the gunman paused. He licked his lips; tension was drying 
his mouth. Nagaoka had been in space long enough to know that he 
probably had a reservoir inside the helmet — though for all he knew the 
intruder might have neglected to fill it; who could say what kind of 
discipline existed among HIDETADA’s hirelings? 

Nagaoka also knew just how uncomfortable those bulky suits could be 
under gravity. And Ukiyo’s high spin was taking its toll too, sloshing 
the fluid in his semicircular canals like the agitator of a washing ma- 
chine, filling his gut with a low static of nausea. His own senses height- 
ened by the moment, Nagaoka could see him edging unconsciously along 
the bulkhead, drifting antispinward as all unattached objects tended to. 

He sipped his tea and let the forces work on the man. He himself was 
still as water at the bottom of a cistern. 

The gunman sighed. He let the shotgun barrel droop — not enough for 
Nagaoka to contemplate trying anything, even if he’d been a man of 
action. 

"I got two daughters,” the man said. "Be, what? Nine and ten now.” 
He laughed. "I was fighting in America do Sul for Uruguay, against 
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people who talk like me. It’s a funny world. Two times they let me go 
home, before the War. Third time, they’d sterilized my wife. 

"I haven’t been home in, oh, five years. PanEuropeans got the province 
where my family lives. They’d recondition me if they caught me. I’d sure 
like to see my girls again, though.” 

For the first time Nagaoka felt his determination falter. Stop, he 
wanted to shout, don’t tell me this, don’t make yourself human. He had 
to do this thing; now that he had truly found giri, he could not let ninjo 
interfere. That would be too much to bear. 

"About, oh, six, seven months ago, my wife, she sent me a holo of them. 
I got it here inside my suit, by my heart, you know? That way I can 
almost feel them. I really wish I could take this fucking thing off, you 
know? I’m dying for a smoke.” 

"You could take off your helmet,” Nagaoka suggested. 

The man gave him a narrow-eyed suspicious glare. "Do you think 
they’ll pump in poison gas? I am Director of this satellite.” 

"Yeah. I know how you Japs are. They’d never do nothing to you.” 

That shows how much you know, Nagaoka thought, resisting the urge 
to touch the long wound Tomoyama’s dagger had made. Dr. Shimada 
had cleaned it, sprayed it with anesthetic, and sealed it with a film that 
permitted air to reach it but filtered out contaminants. 

The intruder began to fumble with the helmet fasteners. It was never 
meant to be removed one-handed. He kept the shotgun leveled, and his 
manner made clear that if Nagaoka made any unfortunate moves the 
stubby autoweapon would shred him to squid bait. 

To reassure him, Nagaoka took his eyes off him, transferred his at- 
tention to The Waves OffKanagawa. There’s so much beauty in the world, 
even for such as me. What a pity I never noticed it before. 

"Okay,” the intruder said, his voice unmuffled now, immediate as a 
blow to the face. "I got that thing off. Give me tea.” 

Nagaoka turned back, pushed his own half-emptied cup toward the 
gunman, poured himself another. The gunman approached, 
squatted — tentatively, showing the effects of rotation on his inner 
ear — picked up the cup and tossed its contents back. 

Nagaoka picked up his cup, sipped once, twice, then drained it in one 
convulsive swallow. 

"Sayonara, MUSASHI-sama,” he said. 

"Nagaoka-sensei!” she cried. She longed for form, wishing she could 
somehow stop whatever her teacher was planning. 

He spoke several syllables, a nonsense word. And suddenly she felt a 
sense of amputation. She could perceive everything that went on within 
his shoin with dreadful clarity, but neither she nor any of the systems 
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she controlled could affect what happened there— not power, not com- 
munications, not ventilation. It was like a book she had read about 
zombification — things like that fascinated her — where victims immobi- 
lized by fugu neurotoxins lie apparently dead and totally aware as their 
relatives weep over them, as the dirt is shoveled onto their coffins. 

Hardwired override, she knew. Nagaoka, why? 

She heard him give the command to open the compartment to space. 

"No!” he heard her cry, above the scream of outrush air. The painted 
fusuma screen that had obscured the outlock was instantly sucked 
through, vanishing on the wind into night. 

Disoriented by stress and the turmoil in his inner ear the gunman 
hesitated for an instant, stunned. His helmet tumbled beyond his reach. 
The air was unreeling from his lungs, drawing tendrils of snot and saliva 
with it. He tried to bring his weapon to bear on Nagaoka, who clung with 
a reflex even one who has given up life could not overcome to the housing 
of his tokonoma. But the wind took him from his feet and threw him 
against the bulkhead as his shotgun punched chunks out of the plastic 
insulation that coated the bulkhead and the deck. 

Nagaoka felt something hit the side of his head, wrap around it and 
cling briefly to his face like a lover’s caress. He blinked, shook his head. 
Beneath the Waves OffKanagawa fluttered away, twinkling for a moment 
like a butterfly before vanishing out the lock. 

Already the air torrent had lessened. Farewell, he thought after the 
print. I regret you had to leave this Floating World along with me. 

The gunman’s face was beginning to discolor as capillaries ruptured 
beneath the skin. He raised the shotgun, aimed it at Nagaoka. The gloved 
finger tightened. 

The initiator sparked on nothing. The mercenary released the weapon, 
raised marshmallow hands to his face and screamed silence. 

Nagaoka let the last of the air out of him, closed his eyes, and eagerly 
embraced the dark. 

Nagaoka Hiroshi opened his eyes. 

"Nagaoka-sensei?” MUSASHI’s voice said. "You are awake?” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, feeling the slight dizziness he some- 
times felt returning to consciousness under spin. 

"I gather I am not dead.” He sighed. His whole body felt like a bruise. 
Breathing seemed to fray the lining of his lungs. 

"No, Nagaoka-sensei. You were rescued from the chamber. I was able 
to work past your override and seal the hull before irreversible brain 
damage set in. Dr. Shimada gave you a dose of ibuprofen to suppress 
thromboxane release and facilitate recovery from the minor level of is- 
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chemia you sustained. He also injected an endorphin blocker, since en- 
dorphins can retard recovery. That’s why you feel that way.” She sounded 
like a schoolgirl proudly reciting what her cramming tutor had fed her 
that afternoon. 

"And what of the other? The Portuguese?” 

"He was not treated.” 

Under other circumstances the implications might have chilled Na- 
gaoka. Instead he asked, "Why did you not accept my sacrifice? I was 
ready to let go of life.” 

MUSASHI did not answer. He took stock of himself. His eyeballs 
burned. He felt flushed, as if from too much sun. There was an asthmatic 
rattle to his breathing. The cut down the side of his face throbbed. If 
oxygen starvation had done permanent damage to his brain he was un- 
aware of it. But then, I wouldn’t be, would I? The answer did not interest 
him much. It was as though he were tired of always questioning himself. 

"Sensei, please forgive me.” 

He cocked an eyebrow at the cee-squared panel. He was in his shoin, 
he realized. 

"You are my only friend. You are my family. The others treat me as 
an experiment. A thing. Oh, that’s changed some, after what has hap- 
pened. Some of them treat me as a god — or a devil. But you are the only 
one to whom I am a person. I don’t want to lose you. 

"But if you wish, I can provide the means — ” She wouldn’t finish. 

He shut his eyes, let himself be aware of the yellowish light pressing 
through the lids. "You will have to lose me someday, child. That’s the 
way the world is. Everything passes, but you and your brother and old 
Inja-san. But now ... for me to die after I missed my big exit would be 
rather anticlimactic, would it not?” 

He sighed again. "I shall miss Beneath The Waves Off Kanagawa.” 

"I am sorry, sensei. It acquired a random vector when it was blown out 
of the compartment. Not even I have the power to calculate where it 
might have gone. And if I could, the delta-vee required to recover it — ” 

He shook his head. "Never mind.” He wondered if it might possibly re- 
enter atmosphere, and imagined it falling like a burning leaf, a brief 
bright glow, fading without trace. He had no idea if that was possible, 
had no idea of the physics involved. But it would be so right. 

"I can obtain another print, sensei.” 

"No, MUSASHI-san, thank you. Let it go. It’s just a picture of the 
Floating World.” • 
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VE SMILE OF 
WECHPPEB 


To find the perfect instrument of fortune 
one must devise the perfect test . . . 


Reprinted from Business Week by special permission. Copyright (o 1988 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. Previously 
published as "Man As the Ultimate Gadget." 

by Isaac Asimov 

Johnson was reminiscing in the way old men do and I had been warned 
he would talk about chippers — those peculiar people who flashed across 
the business scene for a generation at the beginning of this twenty-first 
century of ours. Still, I had had a good meal at his expense and I was 
ready to listen. 

And, as it happened, it was the first word out of his mouth. "Chippers,” 
he said, "were just about unregulated in those days. Nowadays, their use 
is so controlled no one can get any good out of them, but back a ways — 
One of them made this company the ten billion dollar concern it now is. 
I picked him, you know.” 

I said, "They didn’t last long. I’m told.” 
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"Not in those days. They burned out. When you add microchips at key 
points in the nervous system, then in ten years at the most, the wiring 
burns out, so to speak. Then they retired — a little vacant-minded, you 
know.” 

"I wonder anyone submitted to it.” 

"Well, all the idealists were horrified, of course, and that’s why the 
regulating came in, but it wasn’t that bad for the chippers. Only certain 
people could make use of the microchips — about eighty percent of them 
males, for some reason — and, for the time they were active, they lived 
the lives of shipping magnates. Afterward, they always received the best 
of care. It was no different from top-ranking athletes, after all; ten years 
of active early life, and then retirement.” 

Johnson sipped at his drink. "An unregulated chipper could influence 
other people’s emotions, you know, if they were chipped just right and 
had talent. They could make judgments on the basis of what they sensed 
in other minds and they could strengthen some of the judgments com- 
petitors were making, or weaken them — for the good of the home com- 
pany. It wasn’t unfair. Other companies had their own chippers doing 
the same thing.” He sighed. "Now that sort of thing is illegal. Too bad.” 

I said, diffidently, "I’ve heard that illegal chipping is still done.” 

Johnson grunted and said, "No comment.” 

I let that go, and he went on, "But even thirty years ago, things were 
still wide open. Our company was just an insignificant item in the global 
economy, but we had located two chippers who were willing to work for 
us.” 

"’Two?” I had never heard that before. 

Johnson looked at me slyly. "Yes, we managed that. It’s not widely 
known in the outside world, but it came down to clever recruiting and 
it was slightly — just a touch — illegal, even then. Of course, we couldn’t 
hire them both. Getting two chippers to work together is impossible. 
They’re like chess grandmasters, I suppose. Put them in the same room 
and they would automatically challenge each other. They would compete 
continually, each trying to influence and confute the other. They wouldn’t 
stop — couldn’t, actually — and they would burn each other out in six 
months. Several companies found that out, to their great cost, when 
chippers first came into use.” 

"I can imagine,” I murmured. 

"So since we couldn’t have both, and could only take one, we wanted 
the more powerful one, obviously, and that could only be determined by 
pitting them against each other, without letting them ruin each other. 

I was given the job, and it was made quite clear that if I picked the one 
who, in the end, turned out to be inadequate, that would be my end, too.” 

"How did you go about it, sir?” I knew he had succeeded, of course. A 
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person can’t become Chairman of the Board of a world-class firm for 
nothing. 

Johnson said, "I had to improvise. I investigated each separately first. 
The two were known by their code-letters, by the way. In those days, 
their true identities had to be hidden. A chipper known to be a chipper 
was half-useless. They were C-12 and F-71 in our records. Both were in 
their late twenties. C-12 was unattached; F-71 was engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

"Married?” I said, a little surprised. 

"Certainly. Chippers are human, and male chippers are much sought 
after by women. They’re sure to be rich and, when they retire, their 
fortunes are usually under the control of their wives. It’s a good deal for 
a young woman. — So I brought them together, with F-71’s fiancee. I 
hoped earnestly she would be good-looking, and she was. Meeting her 
was almost like a physical blow to me. She was the most beautiful woman 
I had ever seen, tall, dark-eyed, a marvelous figure and rather more than 
a hint of smoldering sexuality.” 

Johnson seemed lost in thought for a moment, then he continued. "I 
tell you I had a strong urge to try to win the woman for myself but it 
was not likely that anyone who had a chipper would transfer herself to 
a mere junior executive, which is what I was in those days. To transfer 
herself to another chipper would be something else — and I could see that 
C-12 was as affected as I was. He could not keep his eyes off her. So I 
just let things develop to see who ended with the young woman.” 

"And who did, sir?” I asked. 

"It took two days of intense mental conflict. They must each have 
peeled a month off their working lives, but the young lady walked off 
with C-12 as her new fiance.” 

"Ah, so you chose C-12 as the firm chipper.” 

Johnson stared at me with disdain. "Are you mad? I did no such thing. 
I chose F-71, of course. We placed C-12 with a small subsidiary of ours. 
He’d be no good to anyone else, since we knew him, you see.” 

"But did I miss something? F-71 lost his fiancee and C-12 gained her. 
Surely C-12 was the superior.” 

"Was he? Chippers show no emotion in a case like this; no obvious 
emotion. It is necessary for business purposes for chippers to hide their 
powers so that the pokerface is a professional necessity for them. But I 
was watching closely — my own job was at stake — and, as C-12 walked 
off with the woman, I noticed a small smile on F-71’s lips and it seemed 
to me there was the glitter of victory in his eyes.” 

"But he lost his fiancee.” 

"Doesn’t it occur to you he wanted to lose her and it would not be easy 
to pry her loose? He had to work on C-12 to want her and on the woman 
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to want to be wanted — and he did it. He won.” 

I thought about that. "But how could you have been sure? If the woman 
was as good-looking as you say she was — if she was smoldering so with 
sexuality, surely F-71 would have wanted to keep her.” 

"But F-71 was making her seem desirable,” said Johnson, grimly. "He 
aimed at C-12, of course, but with such power that the overflow was 
sufficient to affect me drastically. After it was all over and C-12 was 
walking away with her, I was no longer under the influence and I could 
see there was something hard and overblown about her — a kind of un- 
lovely and predatory gleam in her eye. 

"So I chose F-71 at once and he was all we could want. The firm is now 
where you see it is, and I am Chairman of the Board.” # 


TURNING INTO 
ANIMALS 

You don’t know why 
you’re doing this. 

Oniy that it must be done. 

The earliest things matter now. 

No embarrassment, 
instinct rules 
and you’re glad. 

Smells curl into your mouths; 
you swallow. 

You touch 

and fear boils away 
like snow on the hearth. 

You look into the fire; 
your faces burn. 

Words fail then. 

Wet sounds bubble in your throats. 

Later you will ask 
who were we? 

Now you bend 

to the rhythms of your blood. 

—James Patrick Kelly 
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What ails you, 0 sea, that you flee? 

— Psalm of Hallel 

Nathan sat with the other men in the small prayer-room of the syn- 
agogue. It was 6:40 in the morning. One of the three professors who 
taught Hebrew Studies at the university was at the bema, the altar, 
leading the prayers. His voice intoned the Hebrew and Aramaic words; 
it was like a cold stream running and splashing over ice. Nathan didn’t 
understand Hebrew, although he could read a little, enough to say the 
Kaddish, the prayer for the dead, in a halting fashion. 

But everything was rushed here in this place of prayer, everyone rock- 
ing back and forth and flipping quickly through the well-thumbed pages 
in the black siddur prayer books. Nathan couldn’t keep up with the other 
men, even when he read and scanned the prayers in English. Young boys 
in jeans and designer T-shirts prayed ferociously beside their middle- 
aged fathers, as if trying to outdo them, although it was the old men who 
always finished first and had time to talk football while the others caught 
up. Only the rabbi with his well-kept beard and embroidered yarmulke 
sat motionless before the congregation, his white linen prayer shawl 
wrapped threateningly around him like a shroud, as if to emphasize that 
he held the secret knowledge and faith that Nathan could not find. 

Nathan stared into his siddur and prayed with the others. 

He was the Saracen in the temple, an infidel wearing prayer shawl 
and phylacteries. 

A shoe-polish black leather frontlet containing a tiny inscribed parch- 
ment pressed against Nathan’s forehead, another was held tight to his 
biceps by a long strap that wound like a snake around his left arm to 
circle his middle finger three times. But the flaming words of God con- 
tained in the phylacteries did not seem to make the synaptic connection 
into his blood and brain and sinew. Nevertheless, he intoned the words 
of the prayers, stood up, bowed, said the kaddish, and then another 
kaddish, and he remembered all the things he should have said to his 
wife and son before they died. He remembered his omissions and com- 
missions, which could not be undone. It was too late even for tears, for 
he was as hollow as a winter gourd. 

And Nathan realized that he was already dead. 

A shade that had somehow insinuated himself into this congregation. 

But then the service was over. The congregants hurriedly folded their 
prayer-shawls and wound the leather straps around their phylacteries, 
for it was 7:45, and they had to get to work. Nathan followed suit, but 
he felt like an automaton, a simulacrum of himself, a dead thing trying 
to infiltrate the routines and rituals of the living. 

He left the synagogue with the other men. He had an early-morning 
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appointment with an old client who insisted on turning over his sub- 
stantial portfolio again; the old man had, in effect, been paying Nathan’s 
mortgage for years. 

But as Nathan drove his Mercedes coupe down AlA, which was the 
more picturesque and less direct route to his office in downtovm Fort 
Lauderdale, he suddenly realized that he couldn’t go through with it. He 
couldn’t spend another day going through the motions of dictating to his 
secretary, counseling clients, staring into the electron darkness of a CRT 
screen, and pretending that life goes on. 

He simply couldn’t do it. . . . 

He made a U-tum, and drove back home to Lighthouse Point. The 
ocean was now to his right, an expanse of emerald and tourmaline. It 
brought to mind memories of family outings on the public Lauderdale 
beaches when his son Michael was a toddler and wore braces to straighten 
out a birth defect. He remembered first making love to his wife Helen 
on the beach. The immensity of the clear, star-filled sky and the dark, 
unfathomable ocean had frightened her, and afterward she had cried in 
his arms as she looked out at the sea. 

But as Nathan drove past the art-deco style pink cathedral, which was 
a Lighthouse Point landmark, he realized that he couldn’t go home either. 
How was he going to face the myriad memories inhering in the furniture, 
bric-a-brac, and framed photographs . . . the memories that seemed to 
perspire from the very walls themselves? Helen and Michael would only 
whisper to him again. He would hear all the old arguments and secret 
conversations, barely audible but there nevertheless, over the susurra- 
tion of the air conditioner. . . . 

He parked his car in the circular driveway of his red-roofed, white 
stucco home and crossed the street to his neighbor’s yard, which had 
direct frontage on the intercoastal. 

He was, after all, already a shade; he had only to make a proper passage 
into the next world. 

And with the same calm, directed purpose that had served him so well 
in business over the years, Nathan borrowed his neighbor’s hundred 
thousand dollar "cigarette” speedboat and steered it out to sea to find 
God. 

He piloted the glossy green bullet through the intercoastals, motoring 
slowly, for police patrolled the quiet canals in search of offenders who 
would dare to churn the oily, mirrored waters into foam and froth. Yachts 
and sailboats gently tilted and rolled in their marinas, a gas station 
attendant with a red scarf around his neck leaned against an Esso gas 
pump that abutted a wide-planked dock where petroleum drippings shiv- 
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ered like rainbows caught in the wood, and the waterside pools and sun 
decks of the pastel-painted, expensive homes were empty. 

Nathan smelled the bacon and coffee and gasoline, but could hear and 
feel only the thrumming of the twin engines of the speedboat. The bow 
reminded him of the hood of an old Lincoln he had loved: expansive and 
curved and storeroom shiny. 

As Nathan turned out of the intercoastal and into the terrifying tur- 
quoise abyss of the open sea, he felt that he had escaped the bondage 
that had been his life. 

The calm rolling surface of the sea had become time itself. Time was 
no longer insubstantial and ineffable; it was a surface that could be 
navigated. And Nathan could steer this roaring twin-engined speedboat 
forward toward destiny and death, or he could return to the past ... to 
any or all of the events of his life that floated atop the flowing surface 
of his life like plankton. 

Nathan was finally the engine of his soul. 

He opened the throttle, and the "cigarette” seemed to lift out of the 
water, which slid past underneath like oil, sparkling green and blue in 
the brilliance of morning. 

Dressed in a herringbone blue suit of continental cut, starched white 
shirt with rounded french cuffs, and maroon striped tie worked into a 
Windsor knot, he sat straight as a die before the enamel control console 
of tachometers, clutches, oil-pressure and fuel gauges, compass, wheel, 
and throttles. 

He felt a quiet, almost patrician joy. He had conquered time and space 
and pain and fear. 

He didn’t care about fuel. 

His only direction was the eternal horizon ahead. 

It all changed when the engines gave out, coughing and sputtering 
into a final silence like bad lungs taking a last glottal breath. Nathan 
felt the constriction of the tight collar of his silk shirt; he was wet with 
perspiration. The sun burned into his face and eyes, blinding him with 
white light turned red behind closed eyelids, and wrenching him awake. 
It was as if he had been dreaming, sleepwalking through all the aching, 
guilt-ridden days since the death of his family three months ago today. 

He loosened his tie, tore open his collar. He felt short of breath. It was 
blisteringly hot, and there was no protection from the sun in the cigarette 
speedboat. He pulled off his jacket. He was breathing hard, hyperven- 
tilating, thinking that he must somehow get back to shore. What have 
I done? he asked himself, incredulous. He felt feverish, hot then cold, and 
his teeth were chattering. 

The waves slapped against the hull, which bobbed up and down and 
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to the left and right; and Nathan could feel the sea pulling him toward 
death and its handmaiden of unbearable revelation. 

He looked behind him, but there was not a shadow of land. Just open 
sea, liquid turquoise hills descending and rising. He tried to start the 
engines, but they wouldn’t catch. The console lights dimmed from the 
drainage of power. He looked in the sidewells for extra fuel and oars but 
found only canvas, an opened package of plastic cups, and a very good 
brand of unblended scotch. No first-aid kit, no flares, for his neighbor 
was not fastidious, nor did he ever take the boat out of the intercoastal. 
This was probably the first time that the throttle had ever been turned 
to full. The boat was a status-symbol, nothing more. 

The compass read East, which was impossible, for if that were so, he 
would see land. 

But east was the direction of God. 

And the sea had become a manifestation of that direction. 

The swells were higher now, and the boat rose and dipped, each time 
being pulled farther out, and the hours passed like days, and Nathan 
felt hungry and thirsty and frightened. 

He thought he saw something on the horizon and stood up as best he 
could in the boat; he held tight to the chrome pillar of the windshield, 
and yes, there was something out there. A ship, a tanker, perhaps. He 
shouted into the soughing silence of the sea, but it was futile. It was as 
if he were being hidden in the troughs of the waves. 

Hours later, when he was cried out and hoarse, cowed by the infinities 
of sea and sky and the desiccating heat of the sun, which had transformed 
itself into a blinding, pounding headache, he turned around. As if he 
could hide in his own shadow from the sun. 

And as if turned to stone, he gazed into the past. 

But not far into the past. 

Not far enough to savor a moment of comfort before the tsunamis of 
guilt and grief 

Nathan returns to the morning that bums him still. He is shaving, 
his face lathered with soap from his chipped shaving mug that had once 
belonged to his grandfather, when Helen calls him. He can hear the 
muffled argument that has been going on downstairs between his wife 
and son, but he ignores it for as long as he can. 

He simply can’t face any more tension. 

"Nathan!” Helen shouts, pushing the bathroom door open. "Didn’t you 
hear me calling you?” She is a tiny woman, slender and heart-faced, with 
long, thick brown hair. She does not look thirty-eight, although Nathan, 
who is considered good-looking, if not handsome, because of his weath- 
ered, broad-featured face and shock of gray hair, looks every one of his 
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forty years. "Michael’s late for school again,” she says. "He’s missed the 
bus. And when I told him I’d take him to school, he told me to fuck off.” 

"That’s not what I said.” Michael appears behind his mother; he is 
sixteen and dressed in baggy slacks and a carefully torn T-shirt. His hair 
is swept back from his forehead and sprayed to a laquered shine. He 
looks like his mother, and has her temperament. Flushed with anger 
and frustration, he says, "I told her I’d take the next bus, which I could 
have taken, if she would have let me out of the house to catch it. Now 
it’s too late.” 

"Your mother said she’d take you to school.” 

"I don’t want her taking me to school. I can’t stand her.” 

"Well, I am taking you,” Helen said, "and as a consequence for what 
you said to me, you’re grounded this weekend.” 

"I didn’t say anything to you!” 

"Nathan,” she said, turning to him, "he’s lying again. He told me to 
fuck myself.” 

"I am not lying,” Michael shouts. "And I didn’t say 'fuck yourself,’ I 
said 'fuck it’ because nobody can talk sense to you. All you can do is 
scream and ground me every five minutes. I already bought tickets to 
The Flack concert,” he says to Nathan, "and I’m going, whether she likes 
it or not. I’ve tried to be nice to her all week, but it’s impossible.” 

Nathan wipes the soap from his face and, trying to remain calm, says, 
"We’ve talked about using that kind of language to your mother. It’s got 
to stop. . . .” 

But there can be no quiet and rational resolve, for the family dynamics 
inevitably overpower him. 

The argument gains momentum. 

Michael is swearing and crying in frustration. Helen finally grabs him 
by his T-shirt and pushes him against the hallway wall. "I’ve got to get 
to work, and you are coming with me. Damn you!” 

Michael tries to pull away from her, but she won’t let him go. He 
pushes her, defensively, throwing her off balance. 

Seeing that, Nathan shouts, "God damn you both,” and rushes into the 
hallway. Everything is out of control now; it is all visceral response. 

He pushes Helen aside and slaps Michael hard on the side of his face. 

Helen screams, "I’ve told you never to strike him.” 

But before Nathan can recover and bring himself to apologize, they 
are out of the house. 

By sunset the sky was the color of dull metal and filled with storm- 
clouds. Only in the west did the sun bleed through the gray as it settled 
into the sea, which was pellucid and unnaturally clear. Sheet lightning 
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shot through the massive cloud countries as the temperature dropped, 
and the humidity seemed to roll off the sea like mist, soon to be rain. 

Nathan’s fever thoughts burned like his red, broken skin. There was 
no food, no water to drink, just the slight smell of gasoline and the salty 
tang of the sea. It became dark, and still Nathan sat and stared into the 
transparent depths of the sea, as if he were looking for something he had 
lost. Sometime during the agony of afternoon, he had stopped thinking 
about rescue. That idea had become as distant as a childhood dream. 

Now, his mind raw from the sun, he watched and waited, and as 
expected, something was swimming up from the depths. A vague shape 
rose through veils of green darkness, followed by others. Fins broke the 
surface of the water, and twenty foot thresher sharks circled the boat. 
Then other fish appeared just below the surface: marlin and seabass, 
dolphin and barracuda, all circling, until the sea in all directions was 
filled with all manner of fish, from the smallest foureye to sixty foot star- 
speckled whale sharks. 

It grew dark, and the water was lit now by moonlight and pocked by 
the rain that began to fall. The rain was cold on Nathan’s raw skin, and 
it looked as if each droplet was illuminated by its own silvery light. 

And as the rain struck the water, the fish became frenzied. They began 
to tear at each other, as if in a feeding madness. Huge white sharks 
snapped and gored the smaller tiger and mako sharks, while the bar- 
racuda cut sailfish and cobia and tarpon into bloody gobbets of meat. 

Nathan could feel them smashing against the hull like hammers, and 
the ocean began to boil with the carnage. 

Then, as if in concert, the storm exploded in claps and rolls of thunder 
and torrents of rain; and the ocean responded with high waves that 
almost turned over the speedboat. Reeking fish slammed into the ciga- 
rette’s cockpit, as if thrown from the sky, splashing Nathan with blood 
and entrails. Lightning veined the moon, magnified by the atmosphere 
into a lifeless sun. 

Nathan huddled inside the boat, pressing his legs and back against 
the fiberglass to prevent himself from being flung into the sea. The rain 
was cold, as was the seawater spraying over him, yet each raindrop and 
salty spindrift burned him. He raised his head one last time to look 
around, only to see that it was raining fire. The ocean was illuminated, 
as if by blue flame; and the sky glowed like cinders. 

The sea was a bloodbath. 

And as his heart stopped and his breath caught in his throat — 

Nathan sits behind his desk in his three-windowed, mahogany-paneled 
office. He is looking at the rouged and concerned face of a wealthy dow- 
ager client as he learns of the death of his wife and son. 
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He listens to the voice on the phone describing the accident and feels 
himself freezing into shock. He can only stare at the dowager’s huge 
emerald earrings, as if the green stones are tiny tablets; the emerald 
grimoires of Solomon, which contain all the answers to the mysteries of 
life and death and guilt and anger. 

Dawn revealed the bloated bodies and remains of thousands of fish 
that floated like gray driftwood on the calm swells of the ocean. A few 
cumulus clouds drifted across the sky, as if to separate the chilly per- 
fection of Heaven from the ruin below. Nathan awakened with a jolt, as 
if from a nightmare, only to find that all was as it had been. Repelled, 
he threw an eel and an ugly, spiny sargassum fish back into the sea. 

He felt nauseated, but he had had the dry heaves during the night; 
there was nothing left in his stomach to expel. He had even tried to eat 
the fish that had landed in the cockpit of the speedboat, but the reek 
was so great that he couldn’t manage to bite into the putrescent flesh. 
He was thirsty, but the sea was salt. Here was food and water all around 
him, yet he was starving and dehydrated. And naked. His clothes were 
not anywhere to be seen. Perhaps he had tom them off to relieve his 
burning skin. Nathan’s flesh seemed to be pulling away from his bones. 
It was so scorched that his shoulders and face and arms were bleeding. 

The empty bottle of scotch rolled on the fiberglass floor of the speedboat, 
catching the sun. 

The hours passed. Nathan tried not to look at the sea, filled with the 
miles of decaying flesh and stink, but he could not stare into the sky 
forever. He surveyed the countries of flesh and sea around him, a sargasso 
mire that seemed endless, and he noticed something shiny bobbing in 
the water. It was the silver breastplate of a satin Torah covering. He 
scanned the ocean and found a Torah parchment floating, its Hebrew 
letters black mirrors reflecting the sun and sky above. Bits and pieces 
of the ark floated in the debris. Open prayer books seemed to move 
beneath the surface of the water like manta rays, their black covers dull 
and the golden letters washed away. 

But the holy objects and bloody flesh seemed to form letters, signs, and 
portents that Nathan could not read. Yet when he reached for a prayer 
book floating beside the hull, it began to sink into the dark, shadowed 
water, to become a distant memory. As Nathan looked into the water 
that was as clear and still as the past, he remembered: His son, dressed 
in a new black suit, leading the Shacharis service at his bar mitzvah; 
his own wedding in a rundown, glot-kosher hotel in Miami Beach, Helen 
nervous around his eighty-year-old aunts, who insisted that she step on 
Nathan’s foot for luck when he ceremoniously crushed the wineglass 
wrapped in a napkin; Helen taking him in her arms to tell him that his 
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father had died; and the arguments and lovemaking and Sabbath candles; 
Michael stealing the family car, introducing him to his first "serious” 
girlfriend, who seemed afraid to look up from her plate at the dinner 
table. . . . 

All the tiny realizations of changes and transitions seemed to be float- 
ing, objects on the sea. 

But like the prayer book, the fish and carrion and scrolls and salt- 
stained pieces of the holy Ark began to sink; and Nathan was left staring 
into the empty green-hazed depths, as if he were looking once again into 
the green stone of Solomon. 

The sea was like a mirror, so still and perfect that it seemed to harden 
into emerald. It was time itself, and in it he could see his own reflection. 

If only Nathan could pass through its face. 

He could see himself. 

He could see. . . . 

Nathan sat with the other men in the small prayer-room of the syn- 
agogue and felt the divine presence. The ancient kabbalists called it the 
Shekhinah, the bride of God. 

It was 6:40 in the morning, and Nathan couldn’t discern what was 
different, but he felt something. The morning light was like blue smoke 
diffusing through the high, narrow stained-glass windows. Dust motes 
danced in the air, shivering in the air-conditioned morning. Nathan put 
on his tallit and phylacteries and recited the blessing and the Akeidah 
and the Shema and other supplications. The other men sat beside him 
and behind him and prayed as they did every morning. Their smells and 
clothes were the same, and the prayers were almost hypnotic in their 
monotonous intonation. A young man hummed nasally, as was his habit, 
throughout the prayers. One of the three professors who taught Hebrew 
Studies at the university was at the bema, leading the prayers. His voice 
intoned the Hebrew and Aramaic words. 

And Nathan felt the presence of his dead son and wife sitting beside 
him. 

He couldn’t see them, not with the same eyes that stared straight ahead 
at the red satin curtains of the holy ark; but he sensed their presence 
nevertheless. As he prayed, he could hear Michael’s voice . . . his own 
voice. 

Young men of Michael’s age paced nervously around the room; they 
were wrapped protectively in their prayer-shawls, and the light seemed 
to cling to them. 

Perhaps they sensed the Shekhinah, too. 

Helen leaned against him. She was a shadow, barely palpable, but 
Nathan knew it was his wife. 
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Her body was the silk of his prayer shawl, her breath was Sabbath 
spices, and her fingers were as cool as the leather frontlets on his arm 
and forehead. As she whispered to him, his past became as concentrated 
as old liquors. 

His life became an instant of unbearable fire, blinding him. But she 
released him, freed him from his immolating guilt, as the prayers for 
the dead drifted and curled through the morning light like smoke, then 
fell to rest like ashes. 

Then the service was over and the Shekhinah evaporated, its holy 
presence melting like snow in the furnace of another Florida morning. 
The congregants, seemingly deaf and blind to the miracle that had swept 
past them, hurriedly folded their prayer-shawls and wound the leather 
straps around their phylacteries, for it was 7:45, and they had to get to 
work. 

Nathan left the synagogue with the other men. He had an early -morn- 
ing appointment with an old client. As he drove his Mercedes coupe down 
AlA, which was the more picturesque and less direct route to his office 
in downtown Fort Lauderdale, he passed the resorts and grand hotels, 
the restaurants and seedy diners, and the endless lots of kitsch motels 
with neon signs in their plate glass windows and hosts of plastic pink 
flamingos on their lawns. 

He gazed out at the ocean. It was an expanse of emerald and tour- 
maline. Except for the whitecaps, which were long fingers gently pulling 
at the sand, the sea was quiet. Nathan turned off the air-conditioner and 
pressed the toggles on his armrest to open all the windows. 

The humidity rushed in with the pungent smell of brine, and Nathan 
felt his face grow wet with perspiration and tears. 

Then he detoured back to the highway. 

The electric windows glided up, shutting out the world; the hum of the 
air-conditioner muffled the honking of the early morning rush hour com- 
batants; and the news announcer on the radio reported on the rescue of 
a businessman naked and adrift on a speedboat near Miami. 

But even now, Nathan could sense the Shekhinah. 

He could hear his son’s voice and feel the cool, gentle touch of Helen’s 
fingers upon his arms and perspiring forehead. 

Yet in the reflection of the curving, tinted windshield, he could still 
see himself burning on the sea. # 
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Maiden Cliff, 7/16/87 

As if moving verticaiiy through geologic time, 
we climbed to a node so rounded by weather 
that intruded white veins of quartz raised 
in age lines through the granite at our feet. 

Karol sectioned our apples, I talked plate tectonics. 
Timalyne tossed her pale spindly cores and 
watched them tumble end over end into extinction. 

In the valley a long mile further below, an ice blue lake 
sparkled like the half moon flecks in a shard 
of original stone worn to a pitted sheen by the eons. 

To the south and flat as slate, the primal ocean 
pushed its grey soup against the curve of shore. 

To the west stood ragged mountains of conifers 
reseeding themselves in a cycle older than man. 

We jokedand snapped pictures and possessed all 
the country we saw, regardless of the centuries. 

Our hunger rekindled in the afternoon heat, 
and in an eroded bowl that canted gently down 
and held a slip of recent soil, as such things are, 
we stained our teeth with ripe blueberries. 

We filled our bags until dusk, 

until the only referents we knew were: 

the fog thaf severed us from the past below; 

the fresh moments of waxy fruit on their red stems; 

the cooling mass of the planet, ticking toward tomorrow. 

—Robert Frazier 
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I reckon most folks have heard of Thomas Smith, the little sailor from 
Massachusetts who turned up in Westport, Missouri one day in 1853 
aboard the contraption he called a windwagon. He’d rigged himself a 
deck and a sail and a tiller on top of a wagon, and just about tried to 
make a prairie schooner into a real schooner. Figured on building himself 
a whole fleet and getting rich, shipping folks and freight to Santa Fe or 
wherever they might have a mind to go. 

Well, as you might have heard, he got some of the folks in Westport 
to buy stock in his firm, and he built himself a bigger, better windwagon 
from the ground up, with a mainmast and a mizzen both, and he took 
his investors out for a test run — and they every one of them got seasick, 
and scared as the devil at how fast the confounded thing ran, and they 
all jumped ship and wouldn’t have more to do with it. Smith allowed as 
how the steering might not be completely smooth yet, though the idea 
was sound, but the folks in Westport just weren’t interested. 

And last anyone heard, old Windwagon Smith was sailing west across 
the prairie, looking for braver souls. 

That’s the last anyone’s heard till now, anyways. A good many folks 
have wondered whatever became of Windwagon Smith, myself amongst 
them, and I’m pleased to be able to tell the story. 

And if you ask how I come to know it, well, I heard it from Smith 
himself, but that’s another story entirely. 

Here’s the way of it. Back in ’53, Smith headed west out of Westport 
feeling pretty ornery and displeased; he reckoned that the fine men of 
Westport had just missed the chance of a lifetime, and all over a touch 
of the collywobbles and a bit of wind. Wasn’t any doubt in his mind but 
he could find braver men somewheres, who would back his company and 
put all those mule-drawn freight-wagons right out of business. It was 
just a matter of finding the right people. 

So he sailed on, and he stopped now and then and told folks his ideas, 
and he was plump disconcerted to learn that there wasn’t a town he tried 
that wanted any part of his windwagon. 

He missed a lot of towns, too, because the fact was that the steering 
was a mite difficult, and he didn’t so much stay on the trail as try to 
keep somewhere in its general vicinity. He stopped a few times to tinker 
with it, but the plain truth is that he never did get it right, not so as one 
man could work it and steer small. After all, the clippers he’d learned 
on didn’t steer with just a tiller, but with the sails as well — tacking and 
so forth. If Smith had had more men on board, to help work the sails, he 
might have managed some fine navigation, instead of just aim-and-hope. 

After a time, though, he had got most of the way to Santa Fe, but had 
lost the trail again, and he was sailing out across the desert pretty sure 
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that he was a good long way from where he had intended to he, when 
he noticed that the sand was getting to be awfully red. 

The sky was getting darker, too, but there wasn’t a cloud anywhere 
in it, and it wasn’t but early afternoon; it just seemed as if the sun had 
shrunk up some, and the sky had dimmed down from a regular bright 
blue to a color more like the North Atlantic on a winter morning. The 
air felt damn near as cold as the North Atlantic, too, and that didn’t 
seem right for daytime in the desert. What’s more. Smith suddenly felt 
sort of light, as if the wind might just blow him right off his own deck, 
even though it didn’t seem to be blowing any harder than before. And 
he was having a little trouble breathing, like as if he’d got himself up 
on top of a mountain. 

And the sand was awfully red, about the color of a boiled lobster. 

Well, old Windwagon Smith had read up on the West before he ever 
left Massachusetts, and he’d never heard of anything like this. He didn’t 
like it a bit, and he took a reef in the sails and slowed down, trying to 
figure it. 

The sand stayed red, and the sky stayed dark, and the air stayed thin 
and he still felt altogether too damn light on his feet, and he commenced 
to be seriously worried and furled the sails right up, so that that wind- 
wagon of his rolled to a stop in the middle of that red desert. 

He threw out the anchor to keep him where he was, and had a time 
doing it, because although the anchor seemed a fair piece lighter than 
he remembered, it almost took him with it when he heaved it over. 
Seemed like he had to be extra careful about everything he did, because 
even the way his own body moved didn’t seem quite right; of course, 
being a sailor, he could keep his feet just about anywhere, so he got by. 
He might have thought he was dreaming if he hadn’t been the level- 
headed sort he was, and proud of his plain sense to know whether he 
was awake or asleep. 

Just to be sure, though, he pinched himself a few times, and the red 
marks that left pretty much convinced him he was awake. 

He stood on the deck and looked about, and all he saw was that red, 
red sand, stretching clear to the horizon whichever way he cared to look. 
The horizon looked a shade close in, at that; wasn’t anything quite what 
it ought to be. 

He didn’t like that a bit. He climbed up aloft, to the crow’s nest up 
above the main topsail, and he looked about again. 

This time, when he looked to what he reckoned was west, he saw 
something move, something that was blue against the blue of the sky, 
so he couldn’t make out just what it was. 

It was coming his way, though, so he figured he’d just let it come, and 
take a closer look when he could. 
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But he wasn’t about to let it come on him unprepared. After all, there 
were still plenty of wild Indians around, and white men who were just 
as wild without any of the excuses the Indians had, seeing as how they 
hadn’t had their land stolen, or their women either, nor their hunting 
ruined. They could be just as wild as Indians, all the same. 

He slid down the forestay and went below, and when he mounted back 
to the maintop he had a sixgun on his belt and a rifle in his hand. 

By now the blue thing was closer, and he got a good clear look at it, 
and he damn near dropped his rifle, because it was a ship, a sand ship, 
and it was sailing over the desert right toward him. 

And what’s more, there were three more right behind it, all of them 
tall and graceful, with blue sails the color of that dark sky. Proud as he 
was of his work, old Windwagon had to admit that the ugliest of the four 
was a damn sight better-looking than his own windwagon had ever been, 
even before it got all dusty and banged up with use. 

They were quieter, too. Fact is, they were near as silent as clouds, 
where his own windwagon had always rattled and clattered like any 
other wagon, and creacked and groaned like a ship, as well. All in all, 
it made a hell of a racket, but these four sand ships didn’t make a 
sound — at least, not that Smith could hear yet, over the wind in the 
rigging. 

He was pretty upset, seeing those four sand ships out there. Here he’d 
thought he had the only sailing wagon ever built, and then these four 
come over the horizon — not just one, but four, and any of them enough 
to burst a clipper captain’s heart with envy. 

If they were freighters. Smith knew that he wasn’t going to get any- 
where near as rich as he had figured, up against competition like that. 
He began to wonder if maybe the folks back in Westport weren’t right, 
but for all the wrong reasons. 

The sand ships’ hulls were emerald green, and the trim was polished 
brass or bone white, and above the blue sails they flew pennants, gold 
and blue and red and green pennants, and they were just about the 
prettiest thing Smith had ever seen in his life. 

He looked at them, and he didn’t know what the hell they were doing 
there or where they’d come from, but they didn’t look like anything wild 
Indians would ride, or anything outlaws would ride, so he just watched 
as they came sailing up to his own ship — or wagon, or whatever you care 
to name it. 

Three of the sand ships slowed up and stopped a good ways off, but the 
first one in line came right up next to him. 

That one was the biggest and the prettiest, and the only one flying 
gold pennants. He figured it must belong to the boss of the bunch, the 
commodore or whatsoever he might be called. 
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"Ahoy!” Smith shouted. 

He could see people o’l the deck of the sand ship, three of them, but 
he couldn’t make out any faces, and none of them answered his hail. 
They were dressed in robes, which made him wonder if maybe they 
weren’t Indians after all, or Mexicans. 

"Ahoy!” he called again. 

"Mr. Smith,” one of them called back, almost like he was singing, 
"Come down where we can speak more easily.” 

Smith thought about that, and noticed that none of them had any guns 
that he could see, and decided to risk it. He climbed down, with his rifle, 
and he came over to the rail, where he could have reached out and 
touched the sand ship if he stretched a little. 

He was already there when he realized that the strangers had called 
him by his right name. 

Before he could think that over, the stranger who had called him said, 
"Mr. Smith, we have brought you here because we admire your machine.” 

Smith looked at the strangers, and at the great soaring masts and dark 
blue sails, and at the shiny brass and the sleek green hull, and he didn’t 
believe a word of it. Anyone who had a ship like that one had no reason 
to admire his windwagon. He’d been mighty proud of it until a few 
minutes ago, but he could see now that it wasn’t much by comparison. 

Well, he figured, the strangers were being polite. He appreciated that. 
"Thanks,” he said. "That’s a sweet ship you have there, yourself” 

While he was saying that, he noticed that the reason he hadn’t been 
able to make out faces was that the strangers were all wearing masks, 
shiny masks that looked like pure silver, with lips that looked like rubies. 
The eyes that showed through were yellow, almost like cat’s eyes, and 
Smith wasn’t too happy about seeing that. The masks looked like some- 
thing Indians might wear, but he’d never heard of any Indians like these. 

He said, "By the way. I’d be mighty obliged if you could tell me where 
I am; I lost my bearings some time back, and it seems as if I might be 
a bit off course.” 

He couldn’t see which of the strangers it was that spoke, what with 
the masks, but one of them said, "My apologies, Mr. Smith. It was we 
who brought you here. You are on Mars.” 

"Mars?” Smith asked. He wasn’t sure just how to take this. "You mean 
Mars, Pennsylvania? Down the road a piece from Zelienople?” He didn’t 
see any way he could have wound up there, and he’d never heard tell 
that Pennsylvania had any flat red deserts, but that was one of the two 
places he’d ever heard of called Mars, and he didn’t care to think about 
the other one much. 

"No,” the stranger said, "The planet Mars. We transported your ex- 
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cellent craft here by means that I am unable to explain, so that I might 
offer you a challenge.” 

Now, Smith knew something about the planets, because any sailor 
does if he takes an interest in navigation, and he knew that Mars was 
sort of reddish, and the red sand would account for that nicely. He looked 
up at that shrunken sun and that dark blue sky, and then at those sand 
ships like nothing on Earth, and decided that one of three things had 
happened. 

Either he’d gone completely mad without noticing it, and was imag- 
ining all this, which didn’t bear thinking about but which surely fit the 
facts best of all; or somebody was playing one hell of a practical joke on 
him, which he didn’t have any idea how it was being done; or the stranger 
was telling the truth. For the sake of argument, he decided he’d figure 
on that last one, because the second seemed plumb unlikely and the first 
wasn’t an5d;hing he could figure on, never having been mad before and 
not knowing just how it might work. Besides, he’d simply never judged 
himself for the sort of fellow that might go mad, and he wasn’t in any 
hurry to change his mind on that account. 

So he figured the stranger was telling the truth. Whether it was magic, 
or some sort of scientific trick, he didn’t know, but he reckoned he really 
was on Mars. 

And he didn’t figure he’d ever find his way back to Earth by himself 

"What sort of a challenge?” he asked. 

He sort of thought he saw the middle stranger smile behind his silver 
mask. 

"I,” the middle stranger said, "am Moohay Nillay, and I am the cham- 
pion yachtsman of all Teer, as we call our planet.” Smith wasn’t any too 
sure of those names, so I may have them wrong. "I have the finest sand 
ship ever built, and in it I have raced every challenger that my world 
provided, and I have defeated them all. Yet it was not enough; I grew 
bored, and desired a new challenge, and sought elsewhere for competitors 
who could race against me.” 

Smith began to see where this was leading, but he just smiled and 
said, "Is that so?” 

"Indeed it is, Mr. Smith. Unfortunately, our two worlds are the only 
two in this system bearing intelligent life, and your world has not pro- 
duced many craft that will sail on sand. I am not interested in sailing 
upon water — our planet no longer has any seas, and I find the canals too 
limiting. I might perhaps find better sport on the seas of your planet, 
but the means by which I drew you here will not send me to Earth. I 
have been forced to wait, to search endlessly for someone on your planet 
who would see the obvious value of sailing the plains. To date, you are 
only the second I have discovered. The first was a man by the name of 
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Shard, Captain Shard of the Desperate Lark, who fitted his sea-going 
ship with wheels in order to elude pursuit; I drew him here, and easily 
defeated his clumsy contrivance. I hope that you, Mr. Smith, will provide 
a greater test.” 

"Well, I hope I will, Mr. Nillay. I’d be glad to race you.” Smith didn’t 
really think he had much of a chance against those sleek ships, but he 
figured that it wouldn’t hurt to try, and that if he were a good loser, Mr. 
Nillay might send him back to Earth. 

And of course, there was always the chance that his horse sense and 
Yankee ingenuity might just give him a chance against this smooth- 
talking Martian braggart. 

Well, to make a long story a trifle less tiresome. Smith and ^he Martian 
agreed on the ground rules for their little competition. They would race 
due south, to the edge of a canal — Smith took the Martian’s word for just 
where this canal was, since of course he didn’t know a damn thing about 
Martian geography. Whoever got there first, and dropped a pebble into 
the canal without setting foot on the ground, would win the race. 

The Martian figured it at about a two-day race, if the wind held up, 
and he gave Smith a pebble to use — except it wasn’t so much your every- 
day pebble as it was a blue jewel of some kind. Smith hadn’t ever seen 
one quite like it. 

If Smith won, he was to have a big celebration in the Martian’s home 
town, and would then be sent back to Earth, if he wanted. If he lost, well, 
he wouldn’t get the celebration, but if he had put up enough of a fight, 
made it a good race and not a rout, the Martian allowed as he might 
consider maybe sending him back to Earth eventually, just out of the 
goodness of his heart and as a kind gesture. 

Smith didn’t like the sound of that, but then he didn’t have a whole 
hell of a lot of choice. 

"What about those other folks?” he asked, figuring he needed every 
advantage he could get. "I’m sailing single-handed, and you’ve got two 
crewmen and three other ships.” 

The Martian allowed as how that might be unfair. Captain Shard had 
had a full crew for his ship, and Mr. Nillay hadn’t been sure whether 
Smith had anyone else aboard or not, but since he didn’t, since he was 
sailing alone, then Mr. Nillay would sail alone, too. And the other three 
ships were observers, just there to watch, and to help out if there was 
trouble. 

Smith couldn’t much quarrel with that, so after a little more arguing 
out details, the two ships were lined up at the starting line. Smith’s 
windwagon on the left and the Martian sand ship on the right, both 
pointed due south. 
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One of the other Martians fired a starting pistol that didn’t bang, it 
buzzed like a mad hornet, and the race was on. 

Old Windwagon yanked the anchor aboard and started hauling his 
sheets, piling on every stitch of canvas his two little masts could carry, 
running back and forth like a lunatic trying to do it all by himself as 
fast as a full crew, all the while still keeping an eye on his course and 
making sure he was still headed due south. 

Those sails caught the wind, and before he knew it he was rolling 
south at about the best speed he’d ever laid on, with nothing left to do 
but stand by the tiller and hope a crosswind didn’t tip him right over. 

When he was rolling smooth, he glanced back at the Martian sand 
ship, and it wasn’t there. He turned to the stem quarter, and then the 
beam, and he still didn’t see it, but when he looked forward again there 
it was, a point or two off his starboard bow, that tall blue sail drawing 
well, full and taut, and that damn Martian yachtsman standing calm as 
a statue at the tiller. 

And although it wasn’t easy over the rattling and creaking of his own 
ship. Smith could hear the Martian sand ship make a weird whistling 
as it cut through that red sand. 

Well, seeing and hearing that made Smith mad. He wasn’t about to 
let some bossy little foreigner in a mask and a nightshirt beat him that 
easily, no sir! He tied down the tiller and ducked below, and began 
heaving overboard anything he thought he could spare, to lighten the 
load and help his speed. 

Extra spars and sails, his second-best anchor, and the trunk with his 
clothes went over the after rail; he figured that he could come back and 
pick them up later if he needed them. When the trunk had hit the ground 
and burst open, he turned and looked for that Martian prig, and was 
about as pleased as you can imagine to see that he was closing the gap, 
gaining steadily on the Martian ship. 

Then he hit a bump and went veering off to port, and had to take the 
tiller again. 

Well, the race went on, and on, and Smith gained on the Martian little 
by little, what seemed like just a few inches every hour, until not long 
after sunset, while the sky was still pink in the west, the two ships were 
neck and neck, dead even. 

It was about at this point that it first sank in that they weren’t going 
to heave to for the night, and Smith began to do some pretty serious 
worrying about what might happen if he hit a rock in the dark or some- 
such disaster as that. He hadn’t sailed his windwagon by night before. 

He wasn’t too worried about missing a night’s sleep, as he’d had oc- 
casion to do that before, when he was crewing a clipper through a storm 
in the South Pacific, or spending his money ashore in some all-night 
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port, but he was worried about cruising ahead under full sail across 
uncharted desert in the dark. 

It helped some when the moons rose, two little ones instead of a big 
one like ours, but he still spent most of that night in a cold sweat. About 
his only consolation was that the crazy Martian was near as likely to 
wreck as he was himself 

It was a mighty cold night, too, and he wrapped himself in all three 
of the coats he still had and wished he hadn’t been so quick to throw his 
trunk over. 

About the time when he was beginning to wonder if maybe the nights 
on Mars lasted for six months, the way he’d heard tell they did way up 
north, the sun came up again, and he got a good look at just where he 
stood. 

He’d pulled ahead of the Martian, a good cable’s length, maybe more. 
He smiled through his frozen beard at that; if he just held on, he knew 
he’d have the race won. 

So he did hold on, as best he could, but something had changed. The 
wind had died down some, and maybe the Martian had trimmed his sails 
a bit better, or the wind had shifted a trifle, but by the middle of the 
afternoon Windwagon saw that he wasn’t gaining any more, and in fact 
he might just be starting to lose his lead. He wasn’t the least bit pleased, 
let me tell you. 

He started thinking about what else he had that he could throw over- 
board, and he was still puzzling over that when he topped a low rise and 
got a look at what lay ahead. 

He was at the top of the longest damn slope he’d ever seen in his life, 
a slope that looked pretty near as big as an ocean, and down at the bottom 
was a big band of green, and in the middle of that green was a strip of 
blue that Smith knew had to be the canal. 

And it was downhill almost the entire way! 

The green part wasn’t downhill, he could see that, but that long, long 
red slope was. It wasn’t steep, and it wasn’t any too smooth, but it was 
all downhill, and that meant he didn’t want to lighten the ship any more 
at all. 

He tied down the tiller again and hung down over the side, pouring 
on the last of his axle grease so as to make the most out of that hill. 

When he got back up on deck and looked back he could see that he 
was gaining quickly now, pulling farther and farther ahead of the Mar- 
tian’s lighter ship. And that canal was in sight, straight ahead! He figured 
he just about had it won. 

And then the wind, which had been just sort of puffing for a while, up 
and died completely. 

By this time he was rolling hell-for-leather down that hill, at a speed 
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he didn’t even care to guess, and he didn’t stop when the wind died — but 
that flat stretch of green ahead suddenly looked a hell of a lot wider than 
it had before. 

He pulled up the tiller entirely, to cut the drag; after all, the canal 
stretched from one horizon to the other, so what did he need to steer for? 
He could still maneuver the sails if he had to. 

He went bouncing and rattling down that hill, thumping and bumping 
over the loose rocks and the red sand, praying the whole way that he 
wouldn’t tip over. He didn’t dare look back to see where the Martian was. 

And then he was off the foot of the slope, crunching his way across 
that green, which was all some sort of viney plant, and his wagon went 
slower, and slower, and slower, and finally, with one big bounce and a 
bang, it came to a dead stop — a hundred feet or so from the canal. 

Smith looked down at those vines, and then ahead at that blue water, 
and then back at the Martian sand ship, which wasn’t much more than 
a dark spot on the red horizon behind him, and he just about felt like 
crying. There wasn’t hardly a breath of wind, just the slightest bit of air, 
enough to flap the sails but not to fill them. 

And what’s more, the vines under his wheels weren’t anywhere near 
as smooth as the red sand, or the prairie grass back on Earth, and he 
knew it would take a good hard tug to get the old windwagon started 
again. 

If he could once get it started, he figured that he could just about reach 
the canal on momentum, without hardly any wind; the vines sort of 
petered out in about another twenty feet, and from there to the canal 
the whole way was stone pavement, smooth white stone that wouldn’t 
give his wheels the slightest bit of trouble. 

But he needed a good hard push to get off those vines and get moving, 
and the wind didn’t seem to be picking up, and that Martian was still 
sailing, smooth and graceful, closer and closer down the slope. 

And thinking back. Smith recalled that the sand ship had a blade on 
the front. He hadn’t seen much use for it back on the sand, but he could 
see how it would just cut right through those vines. 

He looked about, and saw that a dozen or so Martians, in their robes 
and masks, were standing nearby, watching silently. Smith wasn’t any 
too eager to let them see him lose. If there was ever a time when he 
needed some of that old Yankee ingenuity he prided himself on. Smith 
figured this was it. 

He looked down at the vines again, and thought to himself that they 
looked a good bit like seaweed, back on Earth. He was stuck in the weeds, 
just like he might be on a sandbar or in shoal water back on Earth. 

Well, he knew ways of getting off sandbars. He couldn’t figure on any 
tide to lift him off here, but there were other ways. 
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He could kedge off. He hauled up the anchor, and heaved it forward 
hard as he could — and the way his muscles worked on Mars, that was 
mighty hard. That anchor landed on the edge of the pavement, and then 
slid off as he hauled on it, and bit into the soft ground under the vines. 

That was about as far as he could haul by hand, though. For one man 
to move that big a wagon, even on Mars, he needed something more than 
his own muscle. He took the line around the capstan and began heaving 
on the pawls. 

The line tautened up, and the wagon shifted, and then inched for- 
ward — but he couldn’t get up any sort of momentum, and he couldn’t pull 
it closer than ten feet from the pavement, where it stopped again, still 
caught in the vines. When he threw himself on the next pawl the anchor 
tore free. 

He hauled it back on board and reconsidered. Hedging wasn’t going 
to work, that was pretty plain; he couldn’t get the anchor to bite on that 
white stone. So he was still on his sandbar. 

He thought back, and back, and tried to remember every trick he’d 
ever heard for getting a ship off a bar, or freeing a keel caught in the 
mud. 

There was one trick that the men o’ war used; they’d fire off a full 
broadside, and often as not the recoil would pull the ship free. 

The problem with that, though, was that he didn’t have a broadside 
to fire. His whole armory was a rifle, two sixguns, and a couple of knives. 

He looked back up the slope, and he could see the sand ship’s green 
hull now, and almost thought he could see the sun glinting on Mr. Nillay’s 
silly mask, and he decided that he was damn well going to make himself 
a broadside — or if not a broadside, at least a cannon or two. 

The wind picked up a trifle just then, and the sails bellied out a bit, 
and that gave him hope. 

He went below and began rummaging through ever5fthing he had, and 
found himself his heavy iron coffeepot. He took that up on deck, and then 
broke open every cartridge he had and dumped the charges into the pot; 
he judged he had better than a pound of powder when he was through. 
He took his lightest coat, which wasn’t really more than a bit of a linsey 
jacket anyway, and folded that up and stuffed it in on top of the powder 
for a wad. He put a can of beans on top for shot, and then rolled up a 
stock certificate from the Westport and Santa Fe Overland Navigation 
Company and rammed it down the coffeepot’s spout for a fuse. 

The sails were filling again, but the wagon wasn’t moving. Smith 
figured he still needed that little push. He wedged his contraption under 
the tiller mounting, and touched a match to the paper. 

It seemed to take forever to burn down, but finally it went off with a 
roar like a bee-stung grizzly bear, and that can of beans shot out spinning 
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and burst on the hillside, spraying burnt beans and tin all over the red 
sand. The coffeepot itself was blown to black flinders. 

And the wagon, with a creak, rolled forward onto the pavement. The 
sails caught the wind, feeble as it was, and with rattling and banging 
the windwagon clattered across that white stone pavement, toward the 
canal. 

And then it stopped with a bump, about ten feet from the edge, just 
as the wind died again. 

Smith just about jumped up and down and tore at his hair at that. He 
leaned over the rail and saw that there was a sort of ridge in the pave- 
ment, and that his front wheels were smack up against it. He judged it 
would take near onto a hurricane to get him past that. 

He looked back at the Martian sand ship, with its long, graceful bow- 
sprit that would stick out over the canal if it stopped where he was, and 
he began swearing a blue streak. 

He was at the damn canal, after all, and the Martian was just now 
into the vines, and he wasn’t about to be beat like that. He knew that 
he had to drop the pebble, not throw it, so he couldn’t just run to the bow 
and heave it into the water. He was pretty sure that that old Martian 
would call it a foul, and rightly, if he threw the confounded thing. 

And then that old horse sense came through again, and he ran up the 
rigging to the mainyard, where he grabbed hold of the starboard topsail 
sheet and untied it, so that it swung free. Hanging onto the bottom end, 
he climbed back to the mizzenmast, up to the crosstrees, still holding the 
maintopsail sheet, and dove off, hollering, with the pebble-jewel in his 
hand. 

He swooped down across the deck, lifting his feet to clear it, and then 
swung out past the bow, up over the canal, and at the top of his swing 
he let the pebble drop. 

It plopped neatly into the water, a foot or two out from the canal wall, 
while that Martian yachtsman was still fifty feet back. Windwagon Smith 
let out a shriek of delight as he swung wildly back and forth from the 
yardarm, and a half-dozen Martians applauded politely. 

By the time Smith got himself back down on the deck, Mr. Nillay had 
got his own ship stopped on the pavement, and he was standing by the 
edge of the canal, and even with his mask on Smith thought he looked 
pretty peeved, but there wasn’t much he could do. 

And then a few minutes later the whole welcoming committee arrived, 
and they took Smith back to their city, which looked like it was all made 
out of cut glass and scrimshaw, and they made a big howdy-do over him, 
and told him he was the new champion sailor of all Mars, the first new 
champion in nigh onto a hundred years, and they gave him food and 
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drink and held a proper celebration, and poor old Mr. Nillay had to go 
along and watch it all. 

Smith enjoyed it well enough, and he had a good old time for a while, 
but when things quieted down somewhat he went over to Mr. Nillay and 
stuck out his hand and said, "No hard feelings?” 

"No, Mr. Smith,” the Martian said, "No hard feelings. However, I feel 
there is something I must tell you.” 

Smith didn’t like the sound of that. "And what might that be, sir?” He 
asked. 

"Mr. Smith, I have lied to you. I cannot send you back to Earth.” 

"But you said ...” Smith began, ready to work himself up into a 
proper conniption. 

"I did not believe I would lose,” the Martian interrupted, and his voice 
still sounded like music, but now it was like a funeral march. "Surely, 
a sportsman like yourself can understand that.” 

Well, Smith had to allow as how he could understand that, though he 
couldn’t rightly approve. It seemed to him that it was mighty callous to 
go fetching someone off his home planet like that, when a body couldn’t 
even send him back later. 

Old Nillay had to admit that he had been callous, all right, and he 
damn near groveled, he was so apologetic about it. 

But Smith had always been philosophical about these things. It wasn’t 
like he’d had a home anywhere on Earth; all he’d had was his windwagon, 
and he still had that. And there on Mars he was a hero, and a respected 
man, where on Earth he hadn’t been much more than a crackpot inventor 
or a common seaman. And the food and drink was good, and the Martian 
girls were right pretty when they took their masks off, even if they 
weren’t exactly what you’d call white, being more of a brown color, and 
those big yellow eyes could be mighty attractive. What’s more, what with 
Martians being able to read minds, which they could, that being how 
they could speak English to Smith, the women could always tell just 
what a man needed to make him happy, and folks were just generally 
pretty obliging. 

So Windwagon Smith stayed on Mars and lived there happily enough, 
and he raced his windwagon a few more times, and mostly won, and all 
this is why he never did turn up in Santa Fe and why he never did find 
any more investors after that bunch in Westport backed out. 

And I know you may be thinking, well, if he stayed on Mars, then how 
in tarnation did I ever hear this story from him so as I could tell it to 
you the way I just did, and all that I can say is what I said before. 

That’s another story entirely. # 
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The United States may not be perfect but . . . 

WE COULD DO IVORSE 


by Gregory Benford 

art: Robert Shore 


Everybody in the bar noticed us when we came in. You could see their 
faces tighten up. 

The bartender reached over and put the cover on the free-lunch jar. 
I caught that even though I was watching the people in the booths. 

They knew who we were. You could see the caution come into their 
eyes. I’m big enough that nobody just glances at me once. You get used 
to that after a while and then you start to liking it. 

"Beer,” 1 said when we got to the mahogany bar. The bartender drew 
it, looking at me. He let some suds slop over and wiped the glass and 
stood holding it until I put down a quarter. 

"Two,” I said. The bartender put the glass in front of me and 1 pushed 
it toward Phillips. He let some of the second beer slop out too because 
he was busy watching my hands. I took the glass with my right and with 
my left I lifted the cover off the free-lunch jar. 

"No,” he said. 
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I took a sandwich out. 

"I’m gonna make like I didn’t hear that,” I said and bit into the sand- 
wich. It was cheese with some mayonnaise and hadn’t been made today. 

I tossed the sandwich aside. "Got anything better?” 

"Not for you,” the bartender said. 

"You got your license out where I can read it?” 

"You guys is federal. Got no call to want my liquor license.” 

"Lawyer, huh?” Phillips asked slow and steady. He doesn’t say much 
but people always listen. 

The bartender was in pretty good shape, a middle-sized guy with big 
arm muscles, but he made a mistake then. His hand slid under the bar, 
watching us both, and I reached over and grabbed his wrist. I yanked 
his hand up and there was a pistol in it. The hammer was already cocked. 
Phillips got his fingers between the revolver’s hammer and the firing 
pin. We pulled it out of the bartender’s hand easy and I tapped him a 
light one in the snoot, hardly getting off my stool. He staggered back 
and Phillips put away the revolver in a coat pocket. 

"Guys like you shouldn’t have guns,” Phillips said. "Get hurt that 
way.” 

"You just stand there and look pretty,” I said. 

"It’s Garrett, isn’t it?” the barkeep muttered. 

"Now don’t never you mind,” Phillips said. 

The rest of the bar was quiet and I turned and gave them a look. "What 
you expect?” I said loud enough so they could all hear. "Man pulls a gun 
on you, you take care of him.” 

A peroxide blonde in a back booth called out, "You bastards!” 

"There a back alley here?” I asked the whole room. 

Their faces were tight and they didn’t know whether to tell me the 
truth or not. 

"Hey, yeah,” Phillips said, "sure there’s a back door. You ’member, the 
briefing said so.” 

He’s not too bright. So I used a different way to open them up. "Blondie, 
you want we ask you some questions? Maybe out in that alley?” 

Peroxide looked steady at me for a moment and then looked away. She 
knew what we’d do to her out there if she made any more noise. Women 
know those things without your saying. 

I turned my back to them and said, "My nickel.” 

The bartender had stopped his nose from bleeding but he wasn’t think- 
ing very well. He just blinked at me. 

"Change for the beers,” I said. "You can turn on that TV, too.” 

He fumbled getting the nickel. When the last of the Milton Berle hour 
came on the bar filled with enough sound so anybody coming in from the 
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street wouldn’t notice that nobody was talking. They were just watching 
Phillips and me. 

I sipped my beer. Part of our job is to let folks know we’re not fooling 
around any more. Show the flag, kind of. 

The Berle show went off and you could smell the tense sweat in the 
bar. I acted casual, like I didn’t care. The government news bulletins 
were coming on and the bartender started to change channels and I 
waved him off. 

"Time for Lucy,” he said. He had gotten some backbone into his voice 
again. 

I smiled at him. "I guess I know what time it is. Let’s inform these 
citizens a li’l.” 

There was a Schlitz ad with dancing and singing bottles, the king of 
beers, and then more news. They mentioned the new directives about the 
state of emergency, but nothing I didn’t already know two days ago. 
Grood. No surprises. 

"Let’s have Lucy!” somebody yelled behind me. 

I turned around but nobody said anything more. "You’d maybe like 
watchin’ the convention?” I said. 

Nobody spoke. So I grinned and said, "Maybe you patriots could learn 
somethin’ that way.” 

I laughed a little and gestured to the bartender. He spun the dial and 
there was the Republican convention, warming up. Cronkite talking over 
the background noise. 

"Somethin’, huh?” I said to Phillips. "Not like four years ago.” 

"Don’t matter that much,” Phillips said. He watched the door while 
I kept an eye on the crowd. 

"You kiddin’? Why, that goddamn Eisenhower almost took the nom- 
ination away from Taft last time. Hadn’t been for Nixon deliverin’ the 
California delegation to old man Taft, that pinko general coulda won.” 

"So?” Phillips sipped his beer. A station break came and I could hear 
tires hissing by outside in the light rain. My jacket smelled damp. I never 
wear a raincoat on a job like this. They get in your way. The street lights 
threw stretched shapes against the bar windows. Phillips watched the 
passing shadows, waiting calm as anything for one of them to turn and 
come in the door. 

I said, "You think Eisenhower, with that Kraut name, woulda picked 
our guy for the second spot?” 

"Mighta.” 

"Hell no. Even if he had, Eisenhower didn’t drop dead a year later.” 

"You’re right there,” Phillips said to humor me. He’s not a man for 
theory. 

"I tell you, Taft winnin’ and then dyin’, it was a godsend. Gave us the 
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man we shoulda had. Never coulda elected him. The Commies, they’d 
never have let him get in power.” 

Phillips stiffened. I thought it was what I’d said, but then a guy came 
through the doors in a slick black raincoat. He was pale and I saw it was 
our man. Cheering at the convention came up then and he didn’t notice 
anything funny, not until he got a few steps in and saw the faces. 

Garrett’s eyes widened as I came at him. He pulled his hands up like 
he was reaching for something under his coat, or maybe just to protect 
himself. 

I didn’t care which. I hit him once in the stomach to take the wind out 
of him and then gave him two quick overhand punches in the jaw. He 
went down nice and solid and wasn’t going to get back up in a hurry. 

Phillips searched him. There was no gun after all. The bar was dead 
quiet. 

A guy in a porkpie hat came up to me all hot and bothered, like he 
hadn’t been paying attention before, and said, "You can’t just attack a, 
a member of the Congress! That’s Congressman Garrett there! I don’t 
care — ” 

The big talk went right out of him when I slammed a fist into his gut. 
Porkpie was another lawyer, no real fight in him. 

I walked back to the bar and drained my beer. The ’56 convention was 
rolling on, nominations just starting, but you knew that was all bull. 
Only one man was possible, and when the election came there’d be plenty 
guys like me to fix it so he won. 

Just then they put on some footage of the President and I stood there 
a second, just watching him. There was a knot in my throat when I 
looked at him, a real American. There were damn few of us, even now. 
We’d gotten in by accident, maybe, but now we were going to make every 
day count. Clean up the country. And hell, if the work wasn’t done by 
the time his second term ended in 1961, we might have to diddle the 
Constitution a little, keep him in power until things worked okay. 

Cronkite came on then, babbling about letting Adlai Stevenson out of 
house arrest, and I went to help Phillips get Garrett to his feet. I sure 
didn’t want to have to haul the guy out to our car. 

We got him up with his raincoat all twisted around him. 'Then the 
porkpie hat guy was there again, but this time with about a dozen of 
them behind him. They looked mad and jittery. A bunch like that can 
be trouble. I wondered if this was such a good idea, taking Garrett in his 
neighborhood bar. But the chief said we had to show these types we’d go 
anywhere, anytime. 

Porkpie said, "You got no warrant.” 

"Sure I do.” I showed them the paper. These types always think paper 
is God. 
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"Sit down,” Phillips said, being civil. "You people all sit down.” 

"That’s a congressman you got there. We — ” 

"Traitor, is what you mean,” I said. 

Peroxide came up then, screeching. "You think you can just take any- 
body, you lousy sonsabitches — ” 

Porkpie took a poke at me then. I caught it and gave him a right cross, 
pretty as you please. He staggered back. Still, I saw we could really get 
in a fix here if they all came at us. 

Peroxide called out, "Come on, we can — ” 

She stopped when I pulled out the gun. It’s a big steel automatic, just 
about the right size for a guy like me. Some guys use silencers with them 
but me, I like the noise. 

They all looked at it a while and their faces changed, closing up, each 
one of them alone with their thoughts, and then I knew they wouldn’t 
do anything. 

"Come on,” I said. We carried the traitor out into the night. I was so 
pumped up he felt light. 

Even a year before, we’d have had big trouble bringing in a commie 
network type like Garrett. He was a big deal on the House Internal 
Security Committee and had been giving us a lot of grief. Now nailing 
him was easy. And all because of one man at the top with real courage. 

We don’t bother with the formalities any more. Phillips opened the 
trunk of the Pontiac and I dumped Garrett in. Easier and faster than 
cramming him into the front and I wanted to get out of there. 

Garrett was barely conscious and just blinked at me as I slammed 
down the trunk. They’d wake him up plenty later. 

As I came around to get in the driver’s side I looked through the window 
of the bar. Cronkite was interviewing the President now. 01’ Joe looked 
like he was in good shape, real statesmanlike, but tough, you could see 
that. 

Cronkite was probably asking him why he’d chosen Nixon for the V.P. 
spot, like there was any other choice. Like I’d tried to tell Phillips, Nixon’s 
delivering California on the delegate issue in ’52 had paved the way for 
the Taft ticket. And old Bob Taft, rest his soul, knew what the country 
needed when the Vice Presidency nomination came up. 

Just like now. Joe, he doesn’t forget a debt. So Dick Nixon was a shoo- 
in. McCarthy and Nixon — good ticket, regional balance, solid anti-com- 
mie values. We could do worse. A lot worse. 

I got in and gunned the motor a little, feeling good. The rain had 
stopped. The meat in the trunk was as good as dead, but we’d deliver it 
fresh anyway. We took off with a roar into the darkness. # 
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"I’m worried about my granddaughter,” Harry Kramer said, passing 
half of his sandwich to Manny Feldman. Manny took it eagerly. The 
sandwich was huge, thick slices of beef and horseradish between fresh 
slabs of crusty bread. Pigeons watched the park bench hopefully. 

"Jackie. The granddaughter who writes books,” Manny said. Harry 
watched to see that Manny ate. You couldn’t trust Manny to eat enough; 
he stayed too skinny. At least in Harry’s opinion. Manny, Jackie — the 
world, Harry sometimes thought, had all grown too skinny when he 
somehow hadn’t been looking. Skimpy. Stretch-feeling. Harry nodded to 
see horseradish spurt in a satisfying stream down Manny’s scraggly 
beard. 

"Jackie. Yes,” Harry said. 

"So what’s wrong with her? She’s sick?” Manny eyed Harry’s strudel, 
cherry with real yeast bread. Harry passed it to him. "Harry, the whole 
thing? I couldn’t.” 

"Take it, take it, I don’t want it. You should eat. No, she’s not sick. 
She’s miserable.” When Manny, his mouth full of strudel, didn’t answer, 
Harry put a hand on Manny’s arm. "Miserable.” 

Manny swallowed hastily. "How do you know? You saw her this week?” 

"No. Next Tuesday. She’s bringing me a book by a friend of hers. I 
know from this.” He drew a magazine from an inner pocket of his coat. 
The coat was thick tweed, almost new, with wooden buttons. On the 
cover of the glossy magazine a woman smiled contemptuously. A woman 
with hollow, starved-looking cheeks who obviously didn’t get enough to 
eat either. 

"That’s not a book,” Manny pointed out. 

"So she writes stories, too. Listen to this. Just listen. T stood in my 
backyard, surrounded by the false bright toxin-fed green, and realized 
that the earth was dead. What else could it be, since we humans swarmed 
upon it like maggots on carrion, growing our hectic gleaming molds, 
leaving our slime trails across the senseless surface?’ Does that sound 
like a happy woman?” 

"Hoo boy,” Manny said. 

"It’s all like that. 'Don’t read my things, Popsy,’ she says. 'You’re not 
in the audience for my things.’ Then she smiles without ever once showing 
her teeth.” Harry flung both arms wide. "Who else should be in the 
audience but her own grandfather?” 

Manny swallowed the last of the strudel. Pigeons fluttered angrily. 
"She never shows her teeth when she smiles? Never?” 

"Never.” 

"Hoo boy,” Manny said. "Did you want all of that orange?” 

"No, I brought it for you, to take home. But did you finish that whole 
half a sandwich already?” 
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"I thought I’d take it home,” Manny said humbly. He showed Harry 
the tip of the sandwich, wrapped in the thick brown butcher paper, 
protruding from the pocket of his old coat. 

Harry nodded approvingly. "Good, good. Take the orange, too. I brought 
it for you.” 

Manny took the orange. Three teenagers carrying huge shrieking ra- 
dios sauntered past. Manny started to put his hands over his ears, re- 
ceived a look of dangerous contempt from the teenager with green hair, 
and put his hands on his lap. The kid tossed an empty beer bottle onto 
the pavement before their feet. It shattered. Harry scowled fiercely but 
Manny stared straight ahead. When the cacophony had passed, Manny 
said, "Thank you for the orange. Fruit, it costs so much this time of year.” 

Harry still scowled. "Not in 1937.” 

"Don’t start that again, Harry.” 

Harry said sadly, "Why won’t you ever believe me? Could I afford to 
bring all this food if I got it at 1988 prices? Could I afford this coat? Have 
you seen buttons like this in 1988, on a new coat? Have you seen sand- 
wiches wrapped in that kind of paper since we were young? Have you? 
Why won’t you believe me?” 

Manny slowly peeled his orange. The rind was pale, and the orange 
had seeds. "Harry. Don’t start.” 

"But why won’t you just come to my room and see?” 

Manny sectioned the orange. "Your room. A cheap furnished room in 
a Social Security hotel. Why should I go? I know what will be there. 
What will be there is the same thing in my room. A bed, a chair, a table, 
a hot plate, some cans of food. Better I should meet you here in the park, 
get at least a little fresh air.” He looked at Harry meekly, the orange 
clutched in one hand. "Don’t misunderstand. It’s not from a lack of friend- 
ship I say this. You’re good to me, you’re the best friend I have. You 
bring me things from a great deli, you talk to me, you share with me the 
family I don’t have. It’s enough, Harry. It’s more than enough. I don’t 
need to see where you live like I live.” 

Harry gave it up. There were moods, times, when it was just impossible 
to budge Manny. He dug in, and in he stayed. "Eat your orange.” 

"It’s a good orange. So tell me more about Jackie.” 

"Jackie.” Harry shook his head. Two kids on bikes tore along the path. 
One of them swerved towards Manny and snatched the orange from his 
hand. "Aw riggghhhtttt!” 

Harry scowled after the child. It had been a girl. Manny just wiped 
the orange juice off his fingers onto the knee of his pants. "Is everything 
she writes so depressing?” 

"Everything,” Harry said. "Listen to this one.” He drew out another 
magazine, smaller, bound in rough paper with a stylized linen drawing 
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of a woman’s private parts on the cover. On the cover! Harry held the 
magazine with one palm spread wide over the drawing, which made it 
difficult to keep the pages open while he read. " 'She looked at her mother 
in the only way possible: with contempt, contempt for all the betrayals 
and compromises that had been her mother’s life, for the sad soft lines 
of defeat around her mother’s mouth, for the bright artificial dress too 
young for her wasted years, for even the leather handbag, Gucci of course, 
filled with blood money for having sold her life to a man who had long 
since ceased to want it.’ ” 

"Hoo boy,” Manny said. "About a mother she wrote that?” 

"About everybody. All the time.” 

"And where is Barbara?” 

"Reno again. Another divorce.” How many had that been? After two, 
did anybody count? Harry didn’t count. He imagined Barbara’s life as 
a large roulette wheel like the ones on TV, little silver men bouncing in 
and out of red and black pockets. Why didn’t she get dizzy? 

Manny said slowly, "I always thought there was a lot of love in her.” 

"A lot of that she’s got,” Harry said dryly. 

"Not Barbara — Jackie. A lot of ... I don’t know. Sweetness. Under the 
way she is.” 

"The way she is,” Harry said gloomily. "Prickly. A cactus. But you’re 
right, Manny, I know what you mean. She just needs someone to soften 
her up. Love her back, maybe. Although / love her.” 

The two old men looked at each other. Manny said, "Harry. . . .” 

"I know, I know. I’m only a grandfather, my love doesn’t count. I’m 
just there. Like air. 'You’re wonderful, Popsy,’ she says, and still no teeth 
when she smiles. But you know, Manny — you are right!” Harry jumped 
up from the bench. "You are! What she needs is a young man to love 
her!” 

Manny looked alarmed. "I didn’t say — ” 

"I don’t know why I didn’t think of it before!” 

"Harry — ” 

"And her stories, too! Full of ugly murders, ugly places, unhappy end- 
ings. What she needs is something to show her that writing could be 
about sweetness, too.” 

Manny was staring at him hard. Harry felt a rush of affection. That 
Manny should have the answer! Skinny wonderful Manny! 

Manny said slowly, "Jackie said to me, 'I write about reality.’ That’s 
what she said, Harry.” 

"So there’s no sweetness in reality? Put sweetness in her life, her 
writing will go sweet. She needs this, Manny. A really nice fellow!” 

Two men in jogging suits ran past. One of their Reeboks came down 
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on a shard of beer bottle. "Every fucking time!” he screamed, bending 
over to inspect his shoe. "Fucking park!” 

"Well, what do you expect?” the other drawled, looking at Manny and 
Harry. "Although you’d think that if we could clean up Lake Erie. . . .” 

"Fucking derelicts!” the other snarled. They jogged away. 

"Of course,” Harry said, "it might not be easy to find the sort of guy 
to convince Jackie.” 

"Harry, I think you should maybe think — ” 

"Not here,” Harry said suddenly. "Not here. There. In 1937.” 

"Harry. . . .” 

"Yeah,” Harry said, nodding several times. Excitement filled him like 
light, like electricity. What an idea! "It was different then.” 

Manny said nothing. When he stood up, the sleeve of his coat exposed 
the number tattooed on his wrist. He said quietly, "It was no paradise 
in 1937 either, Harry.” 

Harry seized Manny’s hand. "I’m going to do it, Manny. Find someone 
for her there. Bring him here.” 

Manny sighed. "Tomorrow at the chess club, Harry? At one o’clock? 
It’s Tuesday.” 

"I’ll tell you then how I’m coming with this.” 

"Fine, Harry. Fine. All my wishes go with you. You know that.” 

Harry stood up too, still holding Manny’s hand. A middle-aged man 
staggered to the bench and slumped onto it. The smell of whiskey rose 
from him in waves. He eyed Manny and Harry with scorn. "Fucking 
fags.” 

"Good night, Harry.” 

"Manny — if you’d only come . . . money goes so much farther there. . . .” 

"Tomorrow at one. At the chess club.” 

Harry watched his friend walk away. Manny’s foot dragged a little; 
the knee must be bothering him again. Harry wished Manny would see 
a doctor. Maybe a doctor would know why Manny stayed so skinny. 

Harry walked back to his hotel. In the lobby, old men slumped in 
upholstery thin from wear, burned from cigarettes, shiny in the seat from 
long sitting. Sitting and sitting, Harry thought — life measured by the 
seat of the pants. And now it was getting dark. No one would go out from 
here until the next daylight. Harry shook his head. 

The elevator wasn’t working again. He climbed the stairs to the third 
floor. Halfway there, he stopped, felt in his pocket, counted five quarters, 
six dimes, two nickels, and eight pennies. He returned to the lobby. 
"Could I have two dollar bills for this change, please? Maybe old bills?” 

The clerk looked at him suspiciously. "Your rent paid up?” 

"Certainly,” Harry said. The woman grudgingly gave him the money. 
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'Thank you. You look very lovely today, Mrs. Raduski.” Mrs. Raduski 
snorted. 

In his room, Harry looked for his hat. He finally found it under his 
bed — how had it gotten under his bed? He dusted it off and put it on. It 
had cost him $3.25. He opened the closet door, parted the clothes hanging 
from their metal pole — like Moses parting the sea, he always thought, 
a Moses come again — and stepped to the back of the closet, remembering 
with his body rather than his mind the sharp little twist to the right 
just past the far gray sleeve of his good wool suit. 

He stepped out into the bare corner of a warehouse. Cobwebs brushed 
his hat; he had stepped a little too far right. Harry crossed the empty 
concrete space to where the lumber stacks started, and threaded his way 
through them. The lumber, too, was covered with cobwebs; not much 
building going on. On his way out the warehouse door, Harry passed the 
night watchman coming on duty. 

"Quiet all day, Harry?” 

"As a church, Rudy,” Harry said. Rudy laughed. He laughed a lot. He 
was also indisposed to question very much. The first time he had seen 
Harry coming out of the warehouse in a bemused daze, he must have 
assumed that Harry had been hired to work there. Peering at Rudy’s 
round, vacant face, Harry realized that he must hold this job because he 
was someone’s uncle, someone’s cousin, someone’s something. Harry had 
felt a small glow of approval; families should take care of their own. He 
had told Rudy that he had lost his key and asked him for another. 

Outside it was late afternoon. Harry began walking. Eventually there 
were people walking past him, beside him, across the street from him. 
Everybody wore hats. The women wore bits of velvet or wool with dotted 
veils across their noses and long, graceful dresses in small prints. The 
men wore fedoras with suits as baggy as Harry’s. When he reached the 
park there were children, girls in long black tights and hard shoes, boys 
in buttoned shirts. Everyone looked like it was Sunday morning. 

Pushcarts and shops lined the sidewalks. Harry bought a pair of socks, 
thick gray wool, for 89 cents. When the man took his dollar, Harry held 
his breath: each first time made a little pip in his stomach. But no one 
ever looked at the dates of old bills. He bought two oranges for five cents 
each, and then, thinking of Manny, bought a third. At a candystore he 
bought G-8And His Battle Aces for fifteen cents. At The Collectors’ Cozy 
in the other time they would gladly give him thirty dollars for it. Finally, 
he bought a cherry Coke for a nickel and headed towards the park. 

"Oh, excuse me,” said a young man who bumped into Harry on the 
sidewalk. "I’m so sorry!” Harry looked at him hard: but, no. Too young. 
Jackie was twenty-eight. 

Some children ran past, making for the movie theater. Spencer Tracy 
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in Captains Courageous. Harry sat down on a green-painted wooden 
bench under a pair of magnificent Dutch elms. On the bench lay a news- 
magazine. Harry glanced at it to see when in September this was: the 
28th. The cover pictured a, young blond Nazi soldier standing at stiff 
salute. Harry thought again of Manny, frowned, and turned the magazine 
cover down. 

For the next hour, people walked past. Harry studied them carefully. 
When it got too dark to see, he walked back to the warehouse, on the 
way buying an apple kuchen at a bakery with a curtain behind the 
counter looped back to reveal a man in his shirt sleeves eating a plate 
of stew at a table bathed in soft yellow lamplight. The kuchen cost thirty- 
two cents. 

At the warehouse, Harry let himself in with his key, slipped past Rudy 
nodding over Paris Nights, and walked to his cobwebby corner. He 
emerged from his third-floor closet into his room. Beyond the window, 
sirens wailed and would not stop. 

"So how’s it going?” Manny asked. He dripped kuchen crumbs on the 
chessboard; Harry brushed them away. Manny had him down a knight. 

"It’s going to take time to find somebody that’s right,” Harry said. "I’d 
like to have someone by next Tuesday when I meet Jackie for dinner, 
but I don’t know. It’s not easy. There are requirements. He has to be 
young enough to be attractive, but old enough to understand Jackie. He 
has to be sweet-natured enough to do her some good, but strong enough 
not to panic at jumping over fifty-two years. Somebody educated. An 
educated man — he might be more curious than upset by my closet. Don’t 
you think?” 

"Better watch your queen,” Manny said, moving his rook. "So how are 
you going to find him?” 

"It takes time,” Harry said. "I’m working on it.” 

Manny shook his head. "You have to get somebody here, you have to 
convince him he is here, you have to keep him from turning right around 
and running back in time through your shirts. ... I don’t know, Harry. 
I don’t know. I’ve been thinking. This thing is not simple. What if you 
did something wrong? Took somebody important out of 1937?” 

"I won’t pick anybody important.” 

"What if you made a mistake and brought your own grandfather? And 
something happened to him here?” 

"My grandfather was already dead in 1937.” 

"What if you brought me? I’m already here.” 

"You didn’t live here in 1937.” 

"What if you brought you?” 

"I didn’t live here either.” 
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"What if you. . . 

"Manny,” Harry said, "I’m not bringing somebody important. I’m not 
bringing somebody we know. I’m not bringing somebody for permanent. 
I’m just bringing a nice guy for Jackie to meet, go dancing, see a different 
kind of nature. A different view of what’s possible. An innocence. I’m 
sure there are fellows here that would do it, but I don’t know any, and 
I don’t know how to bring any to her. From there I know. Is this so 
complicated? Is this so unpredictable?” 

"Yes,” Manny said. He had on his stubborn look again. How could 
somebody so skimpy look so stubborn? Harry sighed and moved his lone 
knight. 

"I brought you some whole socks.” 

"Thank you. That knight, it’s not going to help you much.” 

"Lectures. That’s what there was there that there isn’t here. Everybody 
went to lectures. No TV, movies cost money, they went to free lectures.” 

"I remember,” Manny said. "I was a young man myself. Harry, this 
thing is not simple.” 

"Yes, it is,” Harry said stubbornly. 

"1937 was not simple.” 

"It will work, Manny.” 

"Check,” Manny said. 

That evening, Harry went back. This time it was the afternoon of 
September 16. On newsstands the New York Times announced that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and John L. Lewis had talked pleasantly at the White 
House. Cigarettes cost thirteen cents a pack. Women wore cotton stock- 
ings and clunky, high-heeled shoes. Schrafft’s best chocolates were sixty 
cents a pound. Small boys addressed Harry as "sir.” 

He attended six lectures in two days. A Madame 'Trefania lectured on 
theosophy to a hall full of badly-dressed women with thin, pursed lips. 
A union organizer roused an audience to a pitch that made Harry leave 
after the first thirty minutes. A skinny, nervous missionary showed slides 
of religious outposts in China. An archeologist back from a Mexican dig 
gave a dry, impatient talk about temples to an audience of three people. 
A New Deal Democrat spoke passionately about aiding the poor, but 
afterwards addressed all the women present as "Sister.” Finally, just 
when Harry was starting to feel discouraged, he found it. 

A museum offered a series of lectures on "Science of Today — and To- 
morrow.” Harry heard a slim young man with a reddish beard speak 
with idealistic passion about travel to the moon, the planets, the stars. 
It seemed to Harry that compared to stars, 1989 might seem reasonably 
close. The young man had warm hazel eyes and a sense of humor. When 
he spoke about life in a space ship, he mentioned in passing that women 
would be freed from much domestic drudgery they now endured. 
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Throughout the lecture, he smoked, lighting cigarettes with a masculine 
squinting of eyes and cupping of hands. He said that imagination was 
the human quality that would most help people adjust to the future. His 
shoes were polished. 

But most of all, Harry thought, he had a glow. A fine golden Boy Scout 
glow that made Harry think of old covers for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Which here cost five cents. 

After the lecture, Harry stayed in his chair in the front row, outwaiting 
even the girl with bright red lipstick who lingered around the lecturer, 
this Robert Gernshon. From time to time, Gemshon glanced over at 
Harry with quizzical interest. Finally the girl, red lips pouting, sashayed 
out of the hall. 

"Hello,” Harry said. "I’m Harry Kramer. I enjoyed your talk. I have 
something to show you that you would be very interested in.” 

The hazel eyes turned wary. "Oh, no, no,” Harry said. "Something 
scientific. Here, look at this.” He handed Gemshon a filtered Vantage 
Light. 

"How long it is,” Gernshon said. "What’s this made of?” 

"The filter? It’s made of ... a new filter material. Tastes milder and 
cuts down on the nicotine. Much better for you. Look at this.” He gave 
Gemshon a styrofoam cup from MacDonald’s. "It’s made of a new ma- 
terial, too. Very cheap. Disposable.” 

Gemshon fingered the cup. "Who are you?” he said quietly. 

"A scientist. I’m interested in the science of tomorrow, too. Like you. 
I’d like to invite you to see my laboratory, which is in my home.” 

"In your home?” 

"Yes. In a small way. Just dabbling, you know.” Harry could feel 
himself getting rattled; the young hazel eyes stared at him so steadily. 
Jackie, he thought. Dead earths. Maggots and carrion. Contempt for 
mothers. What would Gernshon say? When would Gemshon say any- 
thing'? 

"Thank you,” Gernshon finally said. "When would be convenient?” 

"Now?” Harry said. He tried to remember what time of day it was now. 
All he could picture was lecture halls. 

Gemshon came. It was nine-thirty in the evening of Friday, September 
17. Harry walked Gernshon through the streets, trying to talk animat- 
edly, trying to distract. He said that he himself was very interested in 
travel to the stars. He said it had always been his dream to stand on 
another planet and take in great gulps of completely unpolluted air. He 
said his great heroes were those biologists who made that twisty model 
of DNA. He said science had been his life. Gernshon walked more and 
more silently. 
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"Of course,” Harry said hastily, "like most scientists. I’m mostly fa- 
miliar with my own field. You know how it is.” 

"What is your field. Dr. Kramer?” Gernshon asked quietly. 

"Electricity,” Harry said, and hit him on the back of the head with a 
solid brass candlestick from the pocket of his coat. The candlestick had 
cost him three dollars at a pawn shop. 

They had walked past the stores and pushcarts to a point where the 
locked business offices and warehouses began. There were no passers-by, 
no muggers, no street dealers, no Guardian Angels, no punk gangs. Only 
him, hitting an unarmed man with a candlestick. He was no better than 
the punks. But what else could he do? What else could he do? Nothing 
but hit him softly, so softly that Gernshon was struggling again almost 
before Harry got his hands and feet tied, well before he got on the blind- 
fold and gag. "I’m sorry. I’m sorry,” he kept saying to Gernshon. Gernshon 
did not look as if the apology made any difference. Harry dragged him 
into the warehouse. 

Rudy was asleep over Spicy Stories. Breathing very hard, Harry pulled 
the young man — not more than 150 pounds, it was good Harry had looked 
for slim — to the far comer, through the gate, and into his closet. 

"Listen,” he said urgently to Gernshon after removing the gag. "Listen. 
I can call the Medicare Emergency Hotline. If your head feels broken. 
Are you feeling faint? Do you think you maybe might go into shock?” 

Gernshon lay on Harry’s rug, glaring at him, saying nothing. 

"Listen, I know this is maybe a little startling to you. But I’m not a 
pervert, not a cop, not anything but a grandfather with a problem. My 
granddaughter. I need your help to solve it, but I won’t take much of 
your time. You’re now somewhere besides where you gave your lecture. 
A pretty long ways away. But you don’t have to stay here long, I promise. 
Just two weeks, tops, and I’ll send you back. I promise, on my mother’s 
grave. And I’ll make it worth your while. I promise.” 

"Untie me.” 

"Yes. Of course. Right away. Only you have to not attack me, because 
I’m the only one who can get you back from here.” He had a sudden 
inspiration. "I’m like a foreign consul. You’ve maybe traveled abroad?” 

Gernshon looked around the dingy room. "Untie me.” 

"I will. In two minutes. Five, tops. I just want to explain a little first.” 

"Where am I?” 

"1989.” 

Gernshon said nothing. Harry explained brokenly, talking as fast as 
he could, saying he could move from 1989 to September, 1937 when he 
wanted to, but he could take Gernshon back too, no problem. He said he 
made the trip often, it was perfectly safe. He pointed out how much 
farther a small Social Security check, no pension, could go at 1937 prices. 
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He mentioned Manny’s strudel. Only lightly did he touch on the problem 
of Jackie, figuring there would be a better time to share domestic dif- 
ficulties, and his closet he didn’t mention at all. It was hard to keep his 
eyes averted from the closet door. He did mention how bitter people could 
be in 1989, how lost, how weary from expecting so much that nothing 
was a delight, nothing a sweet surprise. He was just working up to a 
tirade on innocence when Gernshon said again, in a different tone, "Untie 
me.” 

"Of course,” Harry said quickly, "I don’t expect you to believe me. Why 
should you think you’re in 1989? Go, see for yourself. Look at that light, 
it’s still early morning. Just be careful out there, is all.” He untied 
Gernshon and stood with his eyes squeezed shut, waiting. 

When nothing hit him, Harry opened his eyes. Gernshon was at the 
door. "Wait!” Harry cried. "You’ll need more money!” He dug into his 
pocket and pulled out a twenty-dollar bill, carefully saved for this, and 
all the change he had. 

Gernshon examined the coins carefully, then looked up at Harry. He 
said nothing. He opened the door and Harry, still trembling, sat down 
in his chair to wait. 

Gernshon came back three hours later, pale and sweating. "My God!” 

"I know just what you mean,” Harry said. "A zoo out there. Have a 
drink.” 

Gernshon took the mixture Harry had ready in his toothbrush glass 
and gulped it down. He caught sight of the bottle, which Harry had left 
on the dresser: Seagram’s V.O., with the cluttered, tiny-print label. He 
threw the glass across the room and covered his face with his hands. 

"I’m sorry,” Harry said apologetically. "But then it cost only $3.37 the 
fifth.” 

Gernshon didn’t move. 

"I’m really sorry,” Harry said. He raised both hands, palms up, and 
dropped them helplessly. "Would you . . . would you maybe like an or- 
ange?” 


Gernshon recovered faster than Harry had dared hope. Within an hour 
he was sitting in Harry’s worn chair, asking questions about the space 
shuttle; within two hours taking notes; within three become again the 
intelligent and captivating young man of the lecture hall. Harry, an- 
swering as much as he could as patiently as he could, was impressed by 
the boy’s resilience. It couldn’t have been easy. What if he, Harry, sud- 
denly had to skip fifty-two more years? What if he found himself in 2041? 
Harry shuddered. 

"Do you know that a movie now costs six dollars?” 

Gernshon blinked. "We were talking about the moon landing.” 
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"Not any more, we’re not. I want to ask you some questions, Robert. 
Do you think the earth is dead, with people sliming all over it like on 
carrion? Is this a thought that crosses your mind?” 

"I . . . no.” 

Harry nodded. "Good, good. Do you look at your mother with con- 
tempt?” 

"Of course not. Harry—” 

"No, it’s my turn. Do you think a woman who marries a man, and 
maybe the marriage doesn’t work out perfect, whose does, but they raise 
at least one healthy child — say a daughter — that that woman’s life has 
been a defeat and a failure?” 

"No. I—” 

"What would you think if you saw a drawing of a woman’s private 
parts on the cover of a magazine?” 

Gernshon blushed. He looked as if the blush annoyed him, but also as 
if he couldn’t help it. 

"Better and better,” Harry said. "Now, think carefully on this next 
one — take your time — no hurry. Does reality seem to you to have sweet- 
ness in it as well as ugliness? Take your time.” 

Gernshon peered at him. Harry realized they had talked right through 
lunch. "But not all the time in the world, Robert.” 

"Yes,” Gernshon said. "I think reality has more sweetness than ugli- 
ness. And more strangeness than anything else. Very much more.” He 
looked suddenly dazed. "I’m sorry, I just — all this has happened so — ” 

"Put your head between your knees,” Harry suggested. "There — better 
now? Good. There’s someone I want you to meet.” 

Manny sat in the park, on their late-afternoon bench. When he saw 
them coming, his face settled into long sorrowful ridges. "Harry. Where 
have you been for two days? I was worried, I went to your hotel — ” 

"Manny,” Harry said, "this is Robert.” 

"So I see,” Manny said. He didn’t hold out his hand. 

"Him,” Harry said. 

"Harry. Oh, Harry.” 

"How do you do, sir,” Gernshon said. He held out his hand. "I’m afraid 
I didn’t get your full name. I’m Robert Gernshon.” 

Manny looked at him — at the outstretched hand, the baggy suit with 
wide tie, the deferential smile, the golden Baden-Powell glow. Manny’s 
lips mouthed a silent word: sir? 

"I have a lot to tell you,” Harry said. 

"You can tell all of us, then,” Manny said. "Here comes Jackie now.” 

Harry looked up. Across the park a woman in jeans strode purposefully 
towards them. "Manny! It’s only Monday!” 
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"I called her to come,” Manny said. "You’ve been gone from your room 
two days, Harry, nobody at your hotel could say where — ” 

"But Manny,” Harry said, while Gernshon looked, frowning, from one 
to the other and Jackie spotted them and waved. 

She had lost more weight, Harry saw. Only two weeks, yet her cheeks 
had hollowed out and new, tiny lines touched her eyes. Skinny lines. 
They filled him with sadness. Jackie wore a blue tee-shirt that said life 
IS A BITCH — THEN YOU DIE. She Carried a magazine and a small can of 
mace disguised as hair spray. 

"Popsy! You’re here! Manny said — ” 

"Manny was wrong,” Harry said. "Jackie, sweetheart, you look — it’s 
good to see you. Jackie, I’d like you to meet somebody, darling. This is 
Robert. My friend. My friend Robert. Jackie Snyder.” 

"Hi,” Jackie said. She gave Harry a hug, and then Manny one. Harry 
saw Gernshon gazing at her very tight jeans. 

"Robert’s a ... a scientist,” Harry said. 

It was the wrong thing to say; Harry knew the moment he said it that 
it was the wrong thing. Science — all science — was, for some reason not 
completely clear to him, a touchy subject with Jackie. She tossed her 
long hair back from her eyes. "Oh, yeah? Not chemical, I hope?” 

"I’m not actually a scientist,” Gernshon said winningly. "Just a dab- 
bler. I popularize new scientific concepts, write about them to make them 
intelligible.” 

"Like what?” Jackie said. 

Gernshon opened his mouth, closed it again. A boy suddenly flashed 
past on a skateboard, holding a boom box. Metallica blasted the air. 
Overhead, a jet droned. Gernshon smiled weakly. "It’s hard to explain.” 

"I’m capable of understanding,” Jackie said coldly. "Women can un- 
derstand science, you know.” 

"Jackie, sweetheart,” Harry said, "what have you got there? Is that 
your new book?” 

"No,” Jackie said, "this is the one I said I’d bring you, by my friend. 
It’s brilliant. It’s about a man whose business partner betrays him by 
selling out to organized crime and framing the man. In jail he meets a 
guy who has founded his own religion, the House of Divine Despair, and 
when they both get out they start a new business. Suicide Incorporated, 
that helps people kill themselves for a fee. The whole thing is just a 
brilliant denunciation of contemporary America.” 

Gernshon made a small sound. 

"It’s a comedy,” Jackie added. 

"It sounds ... it sounds a little depressing,” Gernshon said. 

Jackie looked at him. Very distinctly, she said, "It’s reality.” 

Harry saw Gernshon glance around the park. A man nodded on a 
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bench, his hands slack on his knees. Newspapers and MacDonald’s wrap- 
pers stirred fitfully in the dirt. A trash container had been knocked over. 
From beside a scrawny tree enclosed shoulder-height by black wrought 
iron, a child watched them with old eyes. 

"I brought you something else, too, Popsy,” Jackie said. Harry hoped 
that Gernshon noticed how much gentler her voice was when she spoke 
to her grandfather. "A scarf See, it’s llama wool. Very warm.” 

Gernshon said, "My mother has a scarf like that. No, I guess hers is 
some kind of fur.” 

Jackie’s face changed. "What kind?” 

"I — I’m not sure.” 

"Not an endangered species, I hope.” 

"No. Not that. I’m sure not . . . that.” 

Jackie stared at him a moment longer. The child who had been watch- 
ing strolled towards them. Harry saw Gernshon look at the boy with 
relief About eleven years old, he wore a perfectly tailored suit and Italian 
shoes. Manny shifted to put himself between the boy and Gernshon. 
"Jackie, darling, it’s so good to see you. . . .” 

The boy brushed by Gernshon on the other side. He never looked up, 
and his voice stayed boyish and low, almost a whisper. "Crack. . . .” 

"Step on one and you break your mother’s back,” Gernshon said 
brightly. He smiled at Harry, a special conspiratorial smile to suggest 
that children, at least, didn’t change in fifty years. The boy’s head jerked 
up to look at Gernshon. 

"You talking about my mama?” 

Jackie groaned. "No,” she said to the kid. "He doesn’t mean anything. 
Beat it.” 

"I don’t forget,” the boy said. He backed away slowly. 

Gernshon said, frowning, "I’m sorry. I’m not sure exactly what all that 
was, but I’m sorry.” 

"Are you for real?” Jackie said angrily. "What the fucking hell was 
all that? Don’t you realize this park is the only place Manny and my 
grandfather can get some fresh air?” 

"I didn’t — ” 

"That punk runner meant it when he said he won’t forget!” 

"I don’t like your tone,” Gernshon said. "Or your language.” 

"My language!” The comers of Jackie’s mouth tightened. Manny looked 
at Harry and put his hands over his face. The boy, twenty feet away, 
suddenly let out a noise like a strangled animal, so piercing all four of 
them spun around. Two burly teenagers were mnning towards him. The 
child’s face cmmpled; he looked suddenly much younger. He sprang 
away, stumbled, made the noise again, and hurled himself all animal 
terror, towards the street behind the park bench. 
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"No!” Gernshon shouted. Harry turned towards the shout but Gemshon 
already wasn’t there. Harry saw the twelve-wheeler bearing down, heard 
Jackie’s scream, saw Gernshon’s wiry body barrel into the boy’s. The 
truck shrieked past, its air brakes deafening. 

Gernshon and the boy rose in the street on the other side. 

Car horns blared. The boy bawled, "Leggo my suit! You tore my suit!” 
A red light flashed and a squad car pulled up. The two burly teenagers 
melted away, and then the boy somehow vanished as well. 

"Never find him,” the disgruntled cop told them over the clipboard on 
which he had written nothing. "Probably just as well.” He went away. 

"Are you hurt?” Manny said. It was the first time he had spoken. His 
face was ashen. Harry put a hand across his shoulders. 

"No,” Gemshon said. He gave Manny his sweet smile. "Just a little 
dirty.” 

"That took guts,” Jackie said. She was staring at Gemshon with a 
frown between her eyebrows. "Why did you do it?” 

"Pardon?” 

"Why? I mean, given what that kid is, given — oh, all of it — ” she 
gestured around the park, a helpless little wave of her strong young 
hands that tore at Harry’s heart. "Why bother?” 

Gernshon said gently, "What that kid is, is a kid.” 

Manny looked skeptical. Harry moved to stand in front of Manny’s 
expression before anyone wanted to discuss it. "Listen, I’ve got a won- 
derful idea, you two seem to have so much to talk about, about . . . both- 
ering, and . . . everything. Why don’t you have dinner together, on me? 
My treat.” He pulled another twenty dollar bill from his pocket. Behind 
him he could feel Manny start. 

"Oh, I couldn’t,” Gemshon said, at the same moment that Jackie said 
wamingly, "Popsy. . . .” 

Harry put his palms on both sides of her face. "Please. Do this for me, 
Jackie. Without the questions, without the female protests. Just this 
once. For me.” 

Jackie was silent a long moment before she grimaced, nodded, and 
turned with half-humorous appeal to Gemshon. 

Gemshon cleared his throat. "Well, actually, it would probably be 
better if all four of us came. I’m embarrassed to say that prices are higher 
in this city than in . . . that is. I’m not able to . . . but if we went some- 
where less expensive, the Automat maybe. I’m sure all four of us could 
eat together.” 

"No, no,” Harry said. "We already ate.” Manny looked at him. 

Jackie began, offended, "I certainly don’t want — just what do you think 
is going on here, buddy? This is just to please my grandfather. Are you 
afraid I might try to jump your bones?” 
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Harry saw Grernshon’s quick, involuntary glance at Jackie’s tight jeans. 
He saw, too, that Gemshon fiercely regretted the glance the instant he 
had made it. He saw that Manny saw, and that Jackie saw, and that 
Gemshon saw that they saw. Manny made a small noise. Jackie’s face 
began to turn so black that Harry was astounded when Gemshon cut 
her off with a dignity no one had expected. 

"No, of course not,” he said quietly. "But I would prefer all of us to 
have dinner together for quite another reason. My wife is very dear to 
me. Miss Snyder, and I wouldn’t do anything that might make her feel 
uncomfortable. That’s probably irrational, but that’s the way it is.” 

Harry stood arrested, his mouth open. Manny started to shake with 
what Harry thought savagely had better not be laughter. And Jackie, 
after staring at Gemshon a long while, broke into the most spontaneous 
smile Harry had seen from her in months. 

"Hey,” she said softly. "That’s nice. That’s really, genuinely, fucking 
nice.” 

The weather turned abruptly colder. Snow threatened but didn’t fall. 
Each afternoon Harry and Manny took a quick walk in the park and 
then went inside, to the chess club or a coffee shop or the bus station or 
the library, where there was a table deep in the stacks on which they 
could eat lunch without detection. Harry brought Manny a poor boy with 
mayo, sixty-three cents, and a pair of imported wool gloves, one dollar 
on pre-season sale. 

"So where are they today?” Manny asked on Saturday, removing the 
gloves to peek at the inside of the poor boy. He sniffed appreciatively. 
"Horseradish. You remembered, Harry.” 

"The museum, I think,” Harry said miserably. 

"What museum?” 

"How should I know? He says, 'The museum today, Harry,’ and he’s 
gone by eight o’clock in the morning, no more details than that.” 

Manny stopped chewing. "What museum opens at eight o’clock in the 
morning?” 

Harry put down his sandwich, pastrami on rye, thirty-nine cents. He 
had lost weight the past week. 

"Probably,” Manny said hastily, "they just talk. You know, like young 
people do, just talk. . . .” 

Harry eyed him balefully. "You mean like you and Leah did when you 
were young and left completely alone.” 

"You better talk to him soon, Harry. No, to her.” He seemed to recon- 
sider Jackie. "No, to him.” 

"Talk isn’t going to do it,” Harry said. He looked pale and determined. 
"Gemshon has to be sent back.” 
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"Be sent?” 

"He’s married, Manny! I wanted to help Jackie, show her life can hold 
some sweetness, not be all struggle. What kind of sweetness is she going 
to find if she falls in love with a married man? You know how that goes! 
Jackie — ” Harry groaned. How had all this happened? He had intended 
only the best for Jackie. Why didn’t that count more? "He has to go back, 
Manny.” 

"How?” Manny said practically. "You can’t hit him again, Harry. You 
were just lucky last time that you didn’t hurt him. You don’t want that 
on your conscience. And if you show him your, uh . . . your — ” 

"My closet. Manny, if you’d only come see, for a dollar you could get — ” 

" — then he could just come back any time he wants. So how?” 

A sudden noise startled them both. Someone was coming through the 
stacks. "Librarians!” Manny hissed. Both of them frantically swept the 
sandwiches, beer (fifteen cents), and strudel into shopping bags. Manny, 
panicking, threw in the wool gloves. Harry swept the table free of crumbs. 
When the intruder rounded the nearest bookshelf, Harry was bent over 
Making Paper Flowers and Manny over Porcelain of the Yung Cheng 
Dynasty. It was Robert Gemshon. 

The young man dropped into a chair. His face was ashen. In one hand 
he clutched a sheaf of paper, the handwriting on the last one trailing off 
into shaky squiggles. 

After a moment of silence, Manny said diplomatically, "So where are 
you coming from, Robert?” 

"Where’s Jackie?” Harry demanded. 

"Jackie?” Gernshon said. His voice was thick; Harry realized with a 
sudden shock that he had been crying. "I haven’t seen her for a few days.” 

"A few days?” Harry said. 

"No. I’ve been . . . I’ve been. . . .” 

Manny sat up straighter. He looked intently at Gernshon over Por- 
celain of the Y ung Cheng Dynasty and then put the book down. He moved 
to the chair next to Gershon’s and gently took the papers from his hand. 
Gernshon leaned over the table and buried his head in his arms. 

"I’m so awfully sorry. I’m being such a baby. . . .” His shoulders trem- 
bled. Manny separated the papers and spread them out on the library 
table. Among the hand-copied notes were two slim books, one bound 
between black covers and the other a pamphlet. A Memoir of Auschwitz. 
Countdown to Hiroshima. 

For a long moment nobody spoke. Then Harry said, to no one in par- 
ticular, "I thought he was going to science museums.” 

Manny laid his arm, almost casually, across Gernshon’s shoulders. 
"So now you’ll know not to be at either place. More people should have 
only known.” Harry didn’t recognize the expression on his friend’s face. 
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nor the voice with which Manny said to Harry, "You’re right. He has to 
go back.” 

"But Jackie. . . .” 

"Can do without this 'sweetness,’ ” Manny said harshly. "So what’s so 
terrible in her life an3rway that she needs so much help? Is she dying? 
Is she poor? Is she ugly? Is anyone knocking on her door in the middle 
of the night? Let Jackie find her own sweetness. She’ll survive.” 

Harry made a helpless gesture. Manny’s stubborn face, carved wood 
under the harsh fluorescent light, did not change. "Even him . . . Manny, 
the things he knows now — ” 

"You should have thought of that earlier.” 

Gemshon looked up. "Don’t, I — I’m sorry. It’s just coming across it, I 
never thought human beings — ” 

"No,” Manny said. "But they can. You been here, every day, at the 
library, reading it all?” 

"Yes. That and museums. I saw you two come in earlier. I’ve been 
reading, I wanted to know — ” 

"So now you know,” Manny said in that same surprisingly casual, 
tough voice. "You’ll survive, too.” 

Harry said, "Does Jackie know what’s going on? Why you’ve been doing 
all this . . . learning?” 

"No.” 

"And you — what will you do with what you now know?” 

Harry held his breath. What if Gemshon just refused to go back? 
Gernshon said slowly, "At first, I wanted to not return. At all. How can 
I watch it. World War II and the camps — I have relatives in Poland. And 
then later the bomb and Korea and the gulags and Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia and the terrorists and AIDS — ” 

"Didn’t miss an5d;hing,” Harry muttered. 

" — and not be able to do anything, not be able to even hope, knowing 
that everything to come is already set into history — how could I watch 
all that without any hope that it isn’t really as bad as it seems to be at 
the moment?” 

"It all depends what you look at,” Manny said, but Gernshon didn’t 
seem to hear him. 

"But neither can I stay, there’s Susan and we’re hoping for a baby ... I 
need to think.” 

"No, you don’t,” Harry said. "You need to go back. This is all my 
mistake. I’m sorry. You need to go back, Gemshon.” 

"Lebanon,” Gernshon said. "D.D.T. The Cultural Revolution. Nicara- 
gua. Deforestation. Iran — ” 

"Penicillin,” Manny said suddenly. His beard quivered. "Civil rights. 
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Mahatma Gandhi. Polio vaccines. Washing machines.” Harry stared at 
him, shocked. Could Manny once have worked in a hand laundry? 

"Or,” Manny said, more quietly, "Hitler. Auschwitz. Hoovervilles. The 
Dust Bowl. What you look at, Robert.” 

"I don’t know,” Gemshon said. "I need to think. There’s so much . . . and 
then there’s that girl.” 

Harry stiffened. "Jackie?” 

"No, no. Someone she and I met a few days ago, at a coffee shop. She 
just walked in. I couldn’t believe it. I looked at her and just went into 
shock — and maybe she did too, for all I know. The girl looked exactly 
like me. And she felt like — I don’t know. It’s hard to explain. She felt 
like me. I said hello but I didn’t tell her my name; I didn’t dare.” His 
voice fell to a whisper. "I think she’s my granddaughter.” 

"Hoo boy,” Manny said. 

Gernshon stood. He made a move to gather up his papers and booklets, 
stopped, left them there. Harry stood, too, so abruptly that Gernshon 
shot him a sudden, hard look across the library table. "Going to hit me 
again, Harry? Going to kill me?” 

"Us?” Manny said. "Us, Robert?” His tone was gentle. 

"In a way, you already have. I’m not who I was, certainly.” 

Manny shrugged. "So be somebody better.” 

"Damn it, I don’t think you understand — ” 

"I don’t think you do, Reuven, boychik. This is the way it is. That’s all. 
Whatever you had back there, you have still. Tell me, in all that reading, 
did you find anything about yourself, anything personal? Are you in the 
history books, in the library papers?” 

"The Office of Public Documents takes two weeks to do a search for 
birth and death certificates,” Gernshon said, a little sulkily. 

"So you lost nothing, because you really know nothing,” Manny said. 
"Only history. History is cheap. Everybody gets some. You can have all 
the history you want. It’s what you make of it that costs.” 

Gernshon didn’t nod agreement. He looked a long time at Manny, and 
something moved behind the unhappy hazel eyes, something that made 
Harry finally let out a breath he didn’t know he’d been holding. It sud- 
denly seemed that Gernshon was the one that was old. And he was — with 
the fifty-two years he’d gained since last week, he was older than Harry 
had been in the 1937 of Captains Courageous and wide-brimmed fedoras 
and clean city parks. But that was the good time, the one that Gemshon 
was going back to, the one Harry himself would choose, if it weren’t for 
Jackie and Manny . . . still, he couldn’t watch as Gernshon walked out 
of the book stacks, parting the musty air as heavily as if it were water. 

Gernshon paused. Over his shoulder he said, "I’ll go back. Tonight. I 
will.” 
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After he had left, Harry said, "This is my fault.” 

"Yes,” Manny agreed. 

"Will you come to my room when he goes? To ... to help?” 

"Yes, Harry.” 

Somehow, that only made it worse. 

Gemshon agreed to a blindfold. Harry led him through the closet, the 
warehouse, the street. Neither of them seemed very good at this; they 
stumbled into each other, hesitated, tripped over nothing. In the ware- 
house Gernshon nearly walked into a pile of lumber, and in the sharp 
jerk Harry gave Gernshon’s arm to deflect him, something twisted and 
gave way in Harry’s back. He waited, bent over, behind a corner of a 
building while Gernshon removed his blindfold, blinked in the morning 
light, and walked slowly away. 

Despite his back, Harry found that he couldn’t return right away. Why 
not? He just couldn’t. He waited until Gernshon had a large head start 
and then hobbled towards the park. A carousel turned, playing bright 
organ music: September 24. Two children he had never noticed before 
stood just beyond the carousel, watching it with hungry, hopeless eyes. 
Flowers grew in immaculate flower beds. A black man walked by, his 
eyes fixed on the sidewalk, his head bent. Two small girls jumping rope 
were watched by a smiling woman in a blue-and-white uniform. On the 
sidewalk, just beyond the carousel, someone had chalked a swastika. The 
black man shuffled over it. A Lincoln Zephyr V-12 drove by, $1090. There 
was no way it would fit through a closet. 

When Harry returned, Manny was curled up on the white chenille 
bedspread that Harry had bought for $3.28, fast asleep. 

"What did I accomplish, Manny? What?” Harry said bitterly. The day 
had dawned glorious and warm, unexpected Indian summer. Trees in 
the park showed bare branches against a bright blue sky. Manny wore 
an old red sweater, Harry a flannel workshirt. Harry shifted gingerly, 
grimacing, on his bench. Sunday strollers dropped ice cream wrappers, 
cigarettes, newspapers. Diet Pepsi cans, used tissues, popcorn. Pigeons 
quarreled and children shrieked. 

"Jackie’s going to be just as hard as ever — and why not?” Harry con- 
tinued. "She finally meets a nice fellow, he never calls her again. Me, 
I leave a young man miserable on a sidewalk. Before I leave him, I ruin 
his life. While I leave him, I ruin my back. After I leave him, I sit here 
guilty. There’s no answer, Manny.” 

Manny didn’t answer. He squinted down the curving path. 

"I don’t know, Manny. I just don’t know.” 

Manny said suddenly, "Here comes Jackie.” 
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Harry looked up. He squinted, blinked, tried to jump up. His back 
made sharp protest. He stayed where he was, and his eyes grew wide. 

"Popsy!” Jackie cried. "I’ve been looking for you!” 

She looked radiant. All the lines were gone from around her eyes, all 
the sharpness from her face. Her very collar bones, Harry thought 
dazedly, looked softer. Happiness haloed her like light. She held the hand 
of a slim, red-haired woman with strong features and direct hazel eyes. 

"This is Ann,” Jackie said. "I’ve been looking for you, Popsy, be- 
cause . . . well, because I need to tell you something.” She slid onto the 
bench next to Harry, on the other side from Manny, and put one arm 
around Harry’s shoulders. The other hand kept a close grip on Ann, who 
smiled encouragement. Manny stared at Ann as at a ghost. 

"You see, Popsy, for a while now I’ve been struggling with something, 
something really important. I know I’ve been snappy and difficult, but 
it hasn’t been — everybody needs somebody to love, you’ve often told me 
that, and I know how happy you and Grammy were all those years. And 
I thought there would never be anything like that for me, and certain 
people were making everything all so hard. But now . . . well, now there’s 
Ann. And I wanted you to know that.” 

Jackie’s arm tightened. Her eyes pleaded. Ann watched Harry closely. 
He felt as if he were drowning. 

"I know this must come as a shock to you,” Jackie went on, "but I also 
know you’ve always wanted me to be happy. So I hope you’ll come to love 
her the way I do.” 

Harry stared at the red-haired woman. He knew what was being asked 
of him, but he didn’t believe in it, it wasn’t real, in the same way weather 
going on in other countries wasn’t really real. Hurricanes. Drought. 
Sunshine. When what you were looking at was a cold drizzle. 

"I think that of all the people I’ve ever known, Ann is the most together. 
The most compassionate. And the most moral.” 

"Ummm,” Harry said. 

"Popsy?” 

Jackie was looking right at him. The longer he was silent, the more 
her smile faded. It occurred to him that the smile had showed her teeth. 
They were very white, very even. Also very sharp. 

"I . . . I . . . hello, Ann.” 

"Hello,” Ann said. 

"See, I told you he’d be great!” Jackie said to Ann. She let go of Harry 
and jumped up from the bench, all energy and lightness. "You’re won- 
derful, Popsy! You, too, Manny! Oh, Ann, this is Popsy’s best friend, 
Manny Feldman. Manny, Ann Davies.” 

"Happy to meet you,” Ann said. She had a low, rough voice and a sweet 
smile. Harry felt hurricanes, drought, sunshine. 
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Jackie said, "I know this is probably a little unexpected — ” 

Unexpected. "Well — ” Harry said, and could say no more. 

"It’s just that it was time for me to come out of the closet.” 

Harry made a small noise. Manny managed to say, "So you live here, 
Ann?” 

"Oh, yes. All my life. And my family, too, since forever.” 

"Has Jackie . . . has Jackie met any of them yet?” 

"Not yet,” Jackie said. "It might be a little . . . tricky, in the case of 
her parents.” She smiled at Ann. "But we’ll manage.” 

"I wish,” Ann said to her, "that you could have met my grandfather. 
He would have been just as great as your Popsy here. He always was.” 

"Was?” Harry said faintly. 

"He died a year ago. But he was just a wonderful man. Compassionate 
and intelligent.” 

"What . . . what did he do?” 

"He taught history at the university. He was also active in lots of 
organizations — Amnesty International, the ACLU, things like that. Dur- 
ing World War II he worked for the Jewish rescue leagues, getting people 
out of Germany.” 

Manny nodded. Harry watched Jackie’s teeth. 

"We’d like you both to come to dinner soon,” Ann said. She smiled. 
"I’m a good cook.” 

Manny’s eyes gleamed. 

Jackie said, "I know this must be hard for you — ” but Harry saw that 
she didn’t really mean it. She didn’t think it was hard. For her it was 
so real that it was natural weather, unexpected maybe, but not strange, 
not out of place, not out of time. In front of the bench, sunlight striped 
the pavement like bars. 

Suddenly Jackie said, "Oh, Popsy, did I tell you that it was your friend 
Robert who introduced us? Did I tell you that already?” 

"Yes, sweetheart,” Harry said. "You did.” 

"He’s kind of a nerd, but actually all right.” 

After Jackie and Ann left, the two old men sat silent a long time. 
Finally Manny said diplomatically, "You want to get a snack, Harry?” 

"She’s happy, Manny.” 

"Yes. You want to get a snack, Harry?” 

"She didn’t even recognize him.” 

"No. You want to get a snack?” 

"Here, have this. I got it for you this morning.” Harry held out an 
orange, a deep-colored navel with flawless rind: seedless, huge, guar- 
anteed juicy, nurtured for flavor, perfect. 

"Enjoy,” Harry said. "It cost me ninety-two cents.” # 
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Greg’s Cessna cleared the meadow fence by just a hair. Meg watched 
the plane lift above the valley before she exhaled. She didn’t really believe 
she could hold a plane in the air with her breath, but she always tried. 
The habit wasn’t worth breaking. Her energy should go toward breaking 
her real habit, her nicotine addiction. 

'The tiny plane cleared the crest of the San Juans and headed east 
across the wilderness toward Los Alamos. North was Apache country 
south was Albuquerque, and Greg’s mountain ranch was the middle oi 
nowhere. 

Meg was really alone, now. She had no excuses, no damned job to deal 
with for a week. The lab could live without her for that long. She was 
here to quit smoking, absolutely by God quit this time, so there. 

Coyote drowsed, hidden in the thicket by the spring. He heard the 
plane, but that buzzing noise was not part of his world. He heard it, but 
it did not disturb his dreams. 

Meg crossed the tiny porch of the old hut and checked the doorway for 
fresh spiderwebs. Safe enough, the webs were dusty and dry, but black 
widows loved these old adobes. 

The interior was deeply shadowed. She stood with her heavy bag on 
her shoulder, waiting for her eyes to adapt. That’s a habit, too, she 
realized. A habit that crept up slowly, a toll of years. And tobacco. When 
the toxin was gone from her system, her night vision would improve. Oh, 
not back to the instant adjustment of a girl of eighteen, but back to good 
enough for a woman of thirty-five. 

Meg could see the kitchen counter now, and the tin bucket near the 
sink. She ducked under the low lintel into the bedroom and tossed her 
bag on the bed. Dust puffed up and she sneezed. 

Well, she had told Greg she could keep busy here. 

"I’ll clean the old place up,” she had said, "and pick some apples. You 
said you pruned the orchard this spring.” 

"Okay,” he said. "Don’t bother cleaning too much. Linda and I are 
planning to take down everything but the walls when we build up there 
in a year or so.” 

Meg unpacked supplies; food, coffee (she hated coffee without ciga- 
rettes), packages of gum, a dozen or so books, a fifth of vodka, and a 
shiny cellophane pack of twenty Class A filter cigarettes. 

Meg knew better than to have no cigarettes around. The last time she 
had tried quitting without an emergency pack, she had panicked in thirty 
minutes and started swimming to shore in La Paz in thirty-one. She 
wasn’t a great swimmer, but she made it. 

There had to be at least one cigarette, so she wouldn’t give up too soon. 
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This time, to buy more would mean a five mile walk to the ranger station 
and a phone call to beg for a pickup. Then she would hear about it for 
years, and Greg had promised not to come after her, anyway. 

No tranks, no nicotine gum, no h5rpnosis tapes, not this time. Just the 
vodka, and she didn’t like vodka. But you had to have something for 
emergencies. 

Meg picked up the pack of cigarettes and laid it in the cabinet above 
the kitchen sink. Out of sight, but not out of reach. 

She shook out the dusty blanket. A mother mouse ran one way. Meg 
ran the other, and threw the blanket across the courtyard. She stayed 
outside long enough to give the creature time to move her babies, then 
picked up the blanket by two corners and hung it over a wall. She could 
wash it. Sure she could, in a bucket, with water carried up from the 
spring and heated on the wood stove. That meant chopping some wood. 
The limbs from spring pruning were dry by now, and piled in a heap in 
the courtyard. 

Physical activity reduces the craving for tobacco, current wisdom said. 
Meg found the ax. 

The sun was hot on her shoulders. A pile of firewood grew slowly, apple 
and cedar. Meg stopped when she ran out of breath, long before two days’ 
supply was cut. And it would be cold, later, October cold, near frost. 

Her cigarette hunger was less than she expected, but she knew that 
as soon as her oxygen debt was paid, she would want one. She was thirsty. 
The nearest water was at the spring. 

Meg drank deep gulps from the bucket. She knelt to pull handfuls of 
liquid ice to her hot face and the back of her neck. She yelped. That little 
human noise rang in her ears in the afternoon silence. She shivered and 
settled her back against a sunwarmed boulder. A tiny breeze came up, 
summer hot. Leaves rustled above her. From here, she could follow a line 
of gold twisting its way into the mountains, cottonwoods following water 
traces. Noisy trees, those cottonwoods. They would rattle in any breeze. 
In the spring, they filled the streets at home with long skeins of gray- 
white pollen. The Indians called them ghost turds. 

Meg looked down at the gray curl of smoke from the half-smoked 
cigarette in her hand. Damn it, she hadn’t even noticed opening the pack. 

Coyote grinned at the trace of medicine smoke in the air. He moved 
wary and golden-eyed, unseen, to see who called. This skinny white 
woman sitting by the spring was no one special. But she could be amus- 
ing, some of the others had been. Coyote never stayed around anyone for 
long unless they amused him. Maybe this one could appreciate a trick 
or two. Coyote yawned over sharp white teeth, and now his grin was 
wider. 
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By morning, only four cigarettes were smoked. Meg tried half a cup 
of coffee, black, with no nicotine, then dug the pack out of the cupboard. 
She felt heavy when she finished the cigarette, a true sensation of the 
weight of the toxin. She was just slightly dizzy. She would cough in a 
day or two, deep full coughs as the cilia in her abraded airways began 
to recover. 

Meg carried her second cup of coffee to the spring. The hot mug felt 
good in her hands. She knelt by the water, hunching her shoulders in 
her jacket and looking for nothing at all. These little granite stones in 
the water were sharp edged, new as the world knows time. Watch them 
long enough, they’ll go smooth, watch them long enough, they will be 
gray sand in an ocean . . . 

She shook her head, irritated by the h3T)nosis of the water, the sense 
of lazy timelessness she felt. Polynesian paralysis, hillbilly inertia, 
manafia, whatever you called it, it always crept up when you dropped 
your guard. Too long outdoors, and she feared she might be as immobile 
as a blanket Indian. The ones she knew were never on time. They always 
seemed to be occupied with some intricate and inexplicable ceremony of 
living that never resulted in consistent output. 

Meg had lived in Indian country all her life. She didn’t understand 
Indians at all. They seemed to speak English but it came from a different 
place, as if a tree or a rock was talking and trying to tell you its thoughts. 
Oh, you saw genius sometimes, genius and manure in the soft curves of 
those black glazed pots, smooth and heavy to hold, comforting . . . 

Something skittered in the sand beside her. She jerked her head to 
look. Something small, maybe. She couldn’t see anything moving. 

There she was again, dreaming in the daytime. Meg lit another cig- 
arette and watched the smoke rise in sinuous curves. She was going to 
miss these moments, miss these little friend sticks. They marked the 
nervous minutes of the days and announced that one task was done and 
the next was waiting, and now this cigarette was gone. 

Damn it, she wasn’t trying! She didn’t need a cigarette right now, she 
wasn’t even suffering yet! Just another example of self-sabotage. The 
problem was a lack of self-discipline; she was an irrational fool. Meg 
carefully ground out the butt. 

A sliver of polished stone lay on the ground next to her hand. It was 
precisely the size and shape of a thumbnail, complete with faint ridges 
and a shadow of a half-moon. Meg picked it up, stared for a moment, 
then tossed it down, revolted. A drug-store fingernail is an oval. This 
was a whole nail, complete with a ragged base. But it looked like stone. 
She picked it up again, and held it to the light. She could see shimmers 
of pearly color. It was truly an opal, a piece of Mexican opal, not a piece 
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of plastic or a nail ripped from a bed of flesh. It was clean and it was 
smooth to her fingers, so she didn’t toss it away. Meg put it in her pocket, 
something comforting to stroke. It could help her hands not reach for 
another cigarette. 

Coyote watched from the ridge. The woman took the stone, she accepted 
his first gift. He wouldn’t howl, not in the bright morning, but he danced 
a little Coyote dance, and the cottonwood leaves danced with him. 

The woman looked up at him, but she couldn’t see him. She only saw 
wind in the trees. Take a gift from Coyote, make him laugh, and he will 
bring you another. But don’t take too much, woman. Don’t take too much. 

Coyote watched that woman do human things, go back and forth to 
the little house, rake apples into piles, jump at a wasp who wasn’t both- 
ering her at all, pull apples from the trees. When she called him again 
with that smoke, she was in the orchard. Person places are not good 
places, you don’t call Coyote from there; you must pay attention when 
you call Coyote. The house was a person place, but a human shape could 
go in, maybe. Coyote would wait for the moon to rise. Coyote would take 
a nap. 

Meg kept her hands and her back and her legs working for as long as 
they would stand it. She stretched on the low bed, and realized there had 
been ten or maybe twelve whole minutes in the day when she hadn’t 
thought about a cigarette. 

The kiva fireplace in the comer must have been built by an Indian, 
because it didn’t smoke and it burned hot. How old was this place? 
Hundreds of years, minimum, but someone had kept it mudded, or it 
would have melted away years ago. Adobe houses can be as old as the 
Earth. Some Spanish family built it, sure. Spanish like most of the people 
here; if you asked them they would tell you. "My grandmother was 
Apache, my grandfather was Basque.’’ 

So this was an Indian house. Tobacco was an Indian gift. We gave 
them alcohol; fair trade. We’ve tried to kill each other off since Plymouth 
Rock. Meg watched the flames dance and feed each other. The cedar 
smoke was almost as rich as tobacco. 

It could have been dawn when she woke, the room was that bright. 
She added more cedar to the fireplace and crouched to blow on the coals. 
It was bitter cold tonight, there would be frost by morning, but the apples 
would still be okay. Meg grabbed her jacket and padded to the kitchen 
for a cigarette. She walked out to the porch to light it, and sat with her 
back against the adobe wall. She could almost see color in this moonlight, 
and the moon was not full yet. Cloud shadows moved across the crest of 
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the mountains. The valley and the orchard were motionless. She could 
hear her own breath. 

A coyote wailed. Meg froze and held her breath. This one was close 
enough for her to see, had to be, but she couldn’t see anything moving 
anywhere. The howl stopped. 

Now. Quick, if she ran now, she might make it inside the house. This 
wasn’t a distant predator, this was a hungry beast and far too close. She 
clapped both hands over her vulnerable throat and sprang for the door. 
Meg tripped over the doorstep and scrambled to the fire and safety. 
Laughter followed her, wild, crazy laughter, a sound like no animal she 
had ever heard. 

Be calm, settle down, it’s just a coyote talking, they don’t eat people, 
you’ve heard them before. He’s hunting a rabbit, not a grown woman, 
settle down, go to sleep. The litany didn’t help. She hung her jacket over 
the window, unreasonably afraid of what she might see looking in. She 
felt like a fool while she did it, an unreasonable, illogical fool. 

Morning’s first cigarette was just the first third of one. The pack was 
getting low, but more than several were still in there. Meg was pleased 
by how strong it tasted, and how much she coughed after just that little 
dose of poison. A mound of red dust was piled just by the doorway. Next 
to the dust was a rough piece of something like red coral. The objects 
were carefully placed so she would see them. Meg crouched to look at 
them, afraid to walk past. Nothing was there yesterday. Nothing was 
there last night, she was sure of that. 

So, someone had left her some weird stuff, someone was on this moun- 
tain, she wasn’t alone, and she wasn’t going to panic. Not like some fool 
who thinks anyone who leaves things by your door is practicing voodoo 
or something. Absolutely not. Maybe these things weren’t really here, 
maybe she hadn’t noticed them, maybe she wouldn’t touch them and they 
would disappear. 

Maybe she would touch them and find they weren’t real and she really 
was crazy. But if she picked them up and they were real, then she had 
a visitor and she didn’t want a visitor, she didn’t want anybody up here, 
unless it was someone she knew. 

She grabbed the coral. It was rough and solid and real. It might have 
been the kind used in Zuni jewelry, if it were polished up. The dust was 
fine and greasy, like makeup. 

Meg went to the kitchen and found a butcher knife to carry with her 
to the spring. She couldn’t find footprints, or broken leaves, or anything 
disturbed at all. 

By evening, she stopped jumping at every noise. She was too busy 
counting cigarettes. There were seven left. The door on the cabin had a 
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good bolt. She put a chair in front of the bedroom window and balanced 
a glass of water on the sill. She built the fire high, and settled on the 
hearth to watch it. If she stayed up later tonight, if she waited till the 
moon rose, then she would be used to the light and the coyote noise. Odd 
that only one was singing last night, wasn’t it? Coyotes always sang 
together, didn’t they? The thick walls of the house promised safety. This 
place, this work in the orchard and the house, this lazy firewatching in 
the early dusk were reassuring and she felt less fearful. Everything 
moved slowly here, everything was calm. 

Those things she found on the porch this morning were some sort of 
gift, not threats. It might be nice to get a gift of coral, a polished gift, 
a heavy necklace of coral and turquoise set in silver. One that was made 
like no other, made just for you and offered in silence . . . 

Coyote danced and howled at the night. His voice brought echoes, 
bouncing through the canyons, dancing across the high meadows. It is 
a good laugh, a little laugh, these echoes in the moonlight. A little laugh 
while Coyote waits for a different time as Coyote knows time. If that 
woman will play, there will be a better laugh. If she will take all the 
gifts, then Coyote can have a man-shape for a while. 

Meg woke in bright daylight. Only babies should be able to sleep all 
night on a stone floor, with only a blanket to cushion it. Non-smokers 
slept better, so they said, but this was ridiculous. She stretched to find 
aches and pains. No aches, no pains. She stared out the window while 
she drank cold water from the undisturbed glass. 

Morning coffee tasted wonderful, even without a cigarette. Maybe she 
would wait for her first smoke until noon, today, whatever today was. 
Oh, well, the plane would come back sooner or later, so why worry? She 
would smoke down by the spring, as soon as today’s apples were picked. 

But plenty of apples were already picked. Nobody would be coming up 
here for applesauce, and Meg was tired of eating it. The aspen might not 
look quite this golden tomorrow, the mountains would almost certainly 
be a different blue. Meg wandered to the spring with her cigarette and 
watched the smoke curl up to the sky . . . 

The gifts were piled on her backrest boulder, this time. A shiny abalone 
shell, jet, more Mexican opals, pure white stones, and something that 
looked like a kind of iron ore. She touched the objects one by one, dazed 
and wondering. If you took one piece of abalone and fitted this little bit 
of jet just there, in the middle, it looked like an eye, a very human eye. 
She played with the stones, moving them randomly. Here’s a profile, 
there’s a pebble shaped like a tooth. Wow, she was a child again, playing 
in a sandpile. 
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Cottonwood leaves rustled, chattering in a sudden chill breeze. Meg 
focused on the stones clutched in her fist. Somebody or something on this 
mountain was leaving things for her to find and it made no sense at all. 
She felt eyes in the trees around her and she was all alone up here. A 
branch snapped behind her. She ran for the house. 

She grabbed her butcher knife and stalked the clearing, looking for 
signs of danger. But there was nothing at the spring, nothing moving 
anywhere. The day was still and quiet. 

Those little bits of rock, they had to come from somewhere, but they 
were just bits of rock and shell and no real threat to a thinking person. 
Meg felt silly carrying a butcher knife around, anyhow. She stuck it in 
the back pocket of her jeans, but that was risky, so she carried it back 
to the house. 

By now, the cottonwoods were only trees rustling in the breeze. She 
didn’t hear them laughing, not quite as loud, not from here in the cabin, 
in the structured safety of pots and pans and things to do, if she would 
just get busy and do them. 

Birds left tufts of cattail pollen by the spring. Coyote yawned and 
watched the birds spin bits of a dark cloud into hair and tuck it in low 
branches of a willow tree. A breeze practiced at drawing the whorl of a 
fingerprint in the sand, then blew it away. Coyote gathered those things. 
That woman found a bone of white rock in the meadow, and touched it 
gently. Good. Bones, teeth, hair, skin of red coral, veins of turquoise, all 
those things were ready. Everything to make a man, if she would ask 
for one. Maybe then she would laugh. 

She didn’t look quite so jumpy today. A wasp buzzed by her head, once, 
and she just watched it, like a normal person would do. Coyote heard 
her singing, little bits of songs, while she worked in the sun and dreamed 
in the shade. That woman was learning to see. Coyote took care to stay 
hidden. The moon would be full, this night. 

Meg picked up the blanket in the courtyard and put it back down 
again. She didn’t want to wash it yet. So she raked up windfall apples 
and she scrubbed the kitchen floor and if she could have found corn, she 
would have tried to grind it with two stones, but still, by afternoon, there 
were only two cigarettes in the pack. 

Meg looked at one, balanced it in her hand. Cigarettes are so light- 
weight, so pleasant to hold. They smell nice if you sniff them. Stale smoke 
smells awful. If a whiff of tobacco smoke were anywhere within a hundred 
yards, Meg knew she would be able to track it now. The sense of smell 
comes back quickly, the pep talks always said. Meg sniffed her armpit. 
Damned if it wasn’t true. 
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She spent ten minutes by the spring, washing away sweat and wincing 
at the cold water. 

Coyote’s nose smelled that sweat. Coyote’s nose told him a story about 
that woman. It was an old story and a simple story, but it compels, and 
he found that napping was a hard thing to do that afternoon. Coyote 
paced through twilight, waiting for the moon to rise. 

Two cigarettes left in all the known world, and a fifth of vodka for 
emergencies. Meg picked up the bottle on the mantel and moved it about 
two inches to the right. Alcohol is the worst, the absolute worst thing 
to have, if you want a cigarette. She put the very last cigarette next to 
the bottle. This cigarette, this very last one except for the very last one, 
wouldn’t it be nice to have it watching the fire, hearing someone breathe 
softly next to you? Wouldn’t it be nice to have, just once, a wonderful, 
uninvolved, all out orgy with a perfect stranger? 

She would trade her very last cigarette for a good lay tonight. 

Really? Yes, this time, really. 

"Give me a real gift,” she said. 

She was paying attention, oh, yes, she was, to the fire and the cedar 
and the night outside, and her wish was a true one in the thick blue 
smoke of tobacco that was such strong medicine to her now. 

Meg heard soft steps beside her. She kept her eyes closed. There 
couldn’t be anyone here, but she felt a sense of presence beside her, a 
warmth in the room. She heard, definitely, yes, definitely, the sound of 
breathing. Maybe if she tried just one quick glance, and saw nothing 
there . . . 

She tried a quick glance. A man sat beside her, a man with beautiful 
hands and well muscled forearms. And no clothes on at all. She saw that 
much before she closed her eyes tight again. 

She sat as still as she knew how to sit, and listened to her heart pound 
in her ears. She had to move sometime, she had to know, but she didn’t 
dare open her eyes. A branch snapped in the fireplace and she blinked 
at the noise. She heard a chuckle near her ear. 

He was a tall man and a strong man and he was at ease by her fire. 
Silky black hair streamed loose on his shoulders, and he had great shoul- 
ders. Good thighs, just enough muscle. Damn it, in this firelight she 
couldn’t get a full view, but if she had designed an imaginary lover, she 
would bet that the rest of him was as well modeled. He turned his head 
and firelight flashed on his smile, and his smile was a challenge she 
intended to meet. 

Meg stood up slowly and walked to the mantel. She picked up her very 
last cigarette. She lit it and offered it to him, watching her hand tremble. 
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He laughed, and leapt to his feet. He took the cigarette from her fingers 
and tossed it away. 

She moved and he moved. She wasn’t sure who grabbed who. He was 
strong and he was agile, and he pulled her close to his chest. He smelled 
better than any man could, he smelled wild and musky and clean. She 
didn’t want to let go of him at all, but she had to get out of her clothes. 
He held her while she wiggled. She tried to pull her shirt over her head, 
but that didn’t work, so she grabbed her shirt collar with both hands and 
yanked. Buttons popped. She twisted her arms out of the damned thing. 

Meg clutched at his shoulder with one hand and tried to get out of her 
jeans with the other. His mouth burned hot on her skin and she didn’t 
want him to stop kissing her. He had one hand on the back of her head 
and one on her left breast and whoever this character was, he was no 
help with a zipper. She pulled at the waistband of her jeans with both 
hands and managed to get one leg free. He moved his hand from her 
breast and grabbed for her crotch. A hand is only a hand, but it was 
obviously there to keep things under control while she got rid of the 
remaining denim. She appreciated the consideration, but she was off 
balance now, trying to get her other leg free. 

Meg backed up a step, so she could lean against the mantel and tug 
at her jeans. Her shoulder hit the vodka bottle and it crashed to the floor. 
She was squeezed between her lover and the wall and she pushed at him 
so she could catch just one breath. She twisted against the warmth of 
his hand. Her jeans fell to the floor and she kicked them loose. She saw 
them sail through the air and land in the splattered vodka. 

He clutched her hips with both his hands. She tried to push closer to 
him, but she felt broken glass under her feet. She shoved him, hard, and 
they landed on the floor. 

He growled as he entered her, and she held him with all the strength 
she had. This man wasn’t afraid to delay action, he was moving fast. She 
gripped handfuls of his long hair for balance and gave a triumphant yell. 

He locked his muscles and shuddered. Meg sank against his chest, 
hoping that things weren’t really over. Maybe just on hold. 

Her forgotten jeans flamed bright, close to the kindling. 

Meg let him rest for a long, long, while, maybe for two whole breaths. 
She moved against him, a silent pleading for more, and things began to 
happen again, in a slower, measured rhythm, this time. Meg rolled be- 
neath him. Self and time and tomorrow and forever became the same 
eternal now . . . 

Red light, bright enough to see through her closed eyes? 

"Aieee!” her lover howled. He scrambled away from her. He slapped 
at his bare ass, batting at a spark. Fire blazed in the firewood stack and 
licked at the walls. 
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There was a remarkable amount of flame. Meg ran for the waterbucket. 
It was half full. She threw it toward the fireplace. Blankets could smother 
flames, she knew, but her blanket was in the yard. She snatched a pot 
of applesauce off the stove and ran for the bedroom to throw that in. Her 
hero was jumping up and down, yelping and laughing, no help at all. 

She grabbed what was left of the coffee, and threw that too, the whole 
cup. Her lover laughed harder, and capered in the shadows, still clutching 
his burned behind. 

"Do something,” she yelled. He grinned. Did he understand English? 
He hadn’t said a word yet. 

"Please!” she yelled. 

He stopped jumping up and down and winked at her. Then he turned 
away, planted his feet firmly, and pissed in the fire. 

She laughed and he laughed and the flames roared. She laughed until 
she couldn’t move. He had to shove her out the door. They cleared the 
house just as the roof caught. They whooped and shouted in the shadows 
and applauded bursts of sparks. Meg’s sides ached and she laughed 
through tears and smoke. She danced in the leaping firelight, laughed 
until she could laugh no more, and laughed again. She was never sure 
when it was that she knew she was laughing alone. 

Met kept busy for the rest of the week. The fire had burned a hole in 
the roof near the fireplace, but it stopped there. The walls were okay. 
All of her clothes were gone, but she didn’t need clothes while she worked 
in the hot sun, and the mouse blanket kept her warm at night. There 
were canned goods left in the kitchen, and more apples than she could 
eat. She cleaned up the mess as best she could. 

The man might work at the ranger station, she thought. Or maybe he 
was a hunter, scouting for game out of season. Meg sifted through the 
ashes, finding little bits of stone and turquoise and coral scattered near 
the hearth. Or maybe he . . . 

She stacked what she found on the boulder by the spring. 

The fireplace still worked. Stars gleamed through the hole in the roof 
at night. She listened for coyote song, but the mountains were silent. She 
wanted a cigarette sometimes, a lot of the time, most of the time, but 
not really. 

Coyote watched that woman climb into the little plane, wearing her 
blanket. She still didn’t laugh enough, that woman. But she had learned 
to laugh a little. When the plane man asked her about the fire, she told 
him it was a monument to her last cigarette. She laughed then, all right. 

Coyote heard the plane, but that buzzing noise was not part of his 
world. He heard it, but it did not disturb his dreams. • 
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Friday night over drinks at the public library, Eve and Natalie got up 
the nerve to leave their wife. Eve felt pretty bad about it. 

"It’s not that I don’t love her,” she said, for the fifth time since midnight. 

"Of course not!” Natalie chorused in her leading-lady voice. "I love her 
too.” 

"It’s just that she doesn’t understand — ” 

"She doesn’t even try. Two years of marriage and she’s given up. Want 
a refill?” Natalie waved theatrically and Nick the librarian ambled down 
to their bend of the bar with a decanter. "You’re married, aren’t you, 
Nick?” 

"Nine years,” he said, pouring. "Ever since the Library Board got a 
liquor license, to help out the book budget. I got a nice raise.” 

"Is your wife pretty contented? I mean, he doesn’t talk about quitting 
the union and getting an outside job?” 

Eve rolled her eyes. Once Natalie got toasted she’d ask anybody any- 
thing. It was so embarrassing. But Nick just smiled and pulled a pad of 
request forms out of his apron. The luminous paper glowed green against 
the rosewood bar. It was a classy library, no need to brighten the lights 
to take notes. 

"Sounds like you ladies could use a little research.” Nick’s voice was 
cozy. "There’s a new text on trialogue dynamics . . .” 

But it was no good. They didn’t want texts, they wanted action. 

"To action!” Natalie hoisted her glass, admiring the amber drops that 
leapt over the rim and along her extravagantly-pleated sleeve. "To action 
and amber and divorce!” 

"Divorce?” Nick was back with a stack of self-help disks and their bill. 
He tugged his moustache nervously. "Let’s keep it down here, all right? 
Some of my regulars are union, I don’t want any trouble.” 

Eve looked over her shoulder at the dim reading room, full of music, 
smoke, and charming old neon sculptures. A mixed party of wives at a 
nearby table was glowering at Natalie over plates of sushi, but their 
shop steward seemed to shrug it off. The Wives Union didn’t have to get 
rough much anymore, not with Congress on their side. The husbands 
within earshot just chuckled and went back to their drinks, sluicing away 
the work week with jungle juice. 

Or maybe bracing themselves to go home. Maybe the happy ones were 
home already, or at the pizzeria branch libraries that catered to families. 
Or off frolicking with their lovers. Eve sniffled, remembering Andy, 
who’d gotten high on bootleg espresso last New Year’s and made a pass 
at Maureen. Romancing Eve’s own wife, on her own squash court! You’d 
think you could trust a fellow tax accountant, but no . . . 

"We’ve already got trouble, Nick,” she sighed, thumbing the tab. "But 
I suppose you hear that all the time.” 
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"Not from two of my favorite customers, I don’t.” As he leaned under 
the bar to boost their white noise for privacy, Eve looked past him to the 
gilded mirror above the antique card catalog. Even as a murky reflection, 
Natalie was smashing, every inch the unemployed actress, her four and 
a half feet of hormonally-platinum hair worn as an ascot with a crepe 
de chine summer frock, very Paris. Eve herself seemed small and plain 
in her accountant’s coveralls, though her electrostat perm was holding 
up well. Every indigo strand gently repelled every other, so that the 
whole mass drifted about her head like seaweed. Maureen hadn’t even 
noticed her perm, that’s how bad it had gotten. 

"How bad has it gotten?” Nick asked as he straightened up, but Natalie 
cut in, suddenly soulful. 

"Our wife doesn’t understand us!” she declaimed, gesturing stage left. 
"She says we’re never home anymore, but whose fault is that? It’s hardly 
a home at all! The bonsai are dying, we never even see homemade pasta, 
she stopped building the harpsichord halfway through. Pieces every- 
where! And she won’t dress decently when lovers visit, not even her own. 
Says she’s depressed.” 

"She is depressed,” Eve insisted, out of fairness and nostalgia. She 
missed their tortellini feasts, all the good times they had dating. "It’s 
not Maureen’s fault, really. But Natalie and I work hard, we’re good 
providers — well, Nat’s between engagements right now, but still . . .” 

"Never mind that,” said Natalie crisply. "Nick knows we’re good pro- 
viders, he’s seen our credit rating. The point is that Maureen isn’t hon- 
oring the spirit of the contract, and we’ve decided on divorce.” 

Eve flinched from the word. Divorce meant gossip, scandal, fees for the 
state arbitrator. Maureen would be so hurt, no matter what she said 
now. She had said plenty lately, though. Today at breakfast she’d called 
Eve a wimp for not making partner at the firm yet, and lambasted 
Natalie for refusing to do hardware commercials. Eve shifted angrily on 
her bar stool. They could afford an arbitrator, if it came to that, and 
Natalie’s career could stand some gossip. 

"What else can we do?” Natalie was saying. 

"You can listen to me.” Nick pulled up a stool himself, to signal the 
other librarians that he was in conference. He set his pad face down on 
the bar between their drinks and drew a familiar figure on the back. 

"A marriage is a triangle,” he said. "It’s strong and it’s stable. Push 
on one side, the other two sides brace it. It works in geodesic domes, and 
it works in society. Triangles make strong, stable homes.” 

The old homilies sounded new, spoken in Nick’s deep, reassuring tones. 
As he went on. Eve felt the tears brimming again. Maybe they owed it 
to themselves, and to society, to brace up their marriage and help Mau- 
reen pull through. She could try harder for a promotion, and Natalie was 
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bound to get her big break sooner or later. Then they could apply for 
kids. They could do it. They could be strong and stable. She put her arm 
around Natalie’s shoulder. 

"Garbage!” Natalie snarled. "Compacted, sanitized garbage!” 

She stood up, drained Eve’s glass, and backed away from the bar. 
People were staring. 

"What about the individual, and the pursuit of happiness?” she chal- 
lenged Nick. "Eve and I love each other and we want a home, we do our 
best. But we married too young! We’re not right for Maureen, and we all 
know it! Should the three of us stay together and be miserable for the 
rest of our lives? Is that the price of stability?” Her voice quavered and 
she gave them a profile. 

"Maybe you don’t understand the price of divorce, lady!” 

It was the shop steward at the sushi table, a lanky, good-looking wife 
in studded leather who had stayed on alone after the other men and 
women left. He nodded past Natalie to Eve. 

"You and your partner there better think twice about a divorce at- 
tempt. The National Marital Relations Board just ruled on that case in 
Philly. A few tiffs won’t cut it. Flagrant breach of contract or you’re dead 
in the water. And they upped the arbitration fees again.” 

Natalie drew herself up grandly. "Now that you’re delivered your un- 
solicited advice, why don’t you mind your manners and finish your fish?” 

He rose from his chair, planting his fists on the table and leaning 
toward her. 

"Now that you’ve made a fool of yourself in public,” he said slowly, 
"why don’t you go home and live up to your contract?” 

Natalie went for him. Eve knocked over a stool trying to stop her, 
everyone stood up, there was shouting and the sharp sound of a slap. Eve 
reached Natalie just as Nick bulled his way through the crowd and 
confronted the wife. 

"Out, mister.” 

"Siding with the homewreckers?” The man touched his face where 
Natalie’s nails had scored it. "You’d better look out for your license.” 

"Out!” Nick watched him go, then turned to Natalie. Her hair had 
come loose and she was sobbing, beautifully. Nick sighed. "Down that 
hallway, ladies.” 

As he steered them past the onlookers, someone applauded, but Eve 
didn’t look around. She was trembling with excitement and possibilities. 
Her life was changing now, tonight. They were on the brink, but of what? 

Nick settled them in his little office, sealed the door, and traced some 
patterns on the desk screen with a stubby finger. Natalie was still drying 
her eyes when the screen flickered into print. 

"That’s what I thought,” Nick muttered. He cleared the screen and 
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turned to them. "There’s an immaturity clause still on the books in this 
state. You could petition for annulment. How old are you both?” 

"Twenty-four,” said Eve. "How did you find that out so fast?” 

"That’s why God made online indexing, honey. Natalie?” 

Natalie cleared her throat. "Technically, thirty-one.” 

"What?” Eve yelped. "I thought you were my age!” 

"Well, for my career, I am. Sorry, Evie. What’s the clause, Nick? Do 
we qualify?” 

"Eve does, barely. It allows for annulment on the grounds of emotional 
instability. It’s not used much, because of the penalties, and it’s a lot 
easier to bring off if the wife initiates the petition. Any chance of that?” 

"Of course there’s no chance of that,” said Natalie. "She’s crazy about 
us! We’ll have to explain that it’s for her own good. Now, what penalties?” 

"Remarriage prohibited for three years,” Nick said flatly. "And you 
have to maintain a household, to show serious intent. Maureen would 
be free to remarry or live in a singles home, but you two would have to 
stay together.” 

"Of course we want to stay together!” Natalie protested, touching Eve’s 
hand. "But no wife for three years? Who’s going to cook, and plan every- 
thing, and cheer us up, and — ” 

"And make it a home?” Nick asked gently. "You’ll have to do it your- 
selves.” 

"But we both have outside jobs! It’s impossible.” 

"Maybe.” Nick turned back to his desk as the intercom chirped. "But 
it looks like your best bet.” 

He tapped a button, and a woman’s voice said, "We’re shorthanded, 
Nick, if you recall . . .” 

"On my way.” He smiled at them. "My boss. Why not go home now, 
and discuss it in the morning? Things get clearer when the sun comes 
up.” 

He left them looking at each other. 

"I don’t see how — ” said Natalie. 

"We could try — ” said Eve. She stood up, squared her shoulders, and 
began again. "We could try, Nat. You’re right, the price of stability is 
too high for us. I love Maureen, but it’s not working. We have to change 
things now, while we still can.” 

"But no wife,” Natalie moaned. "You know how moody I get, audi- 
tioning. Who’s going to take care of me?” 

"I will. And you’ll take care of me. Come on, let’s go home.” 

They waved at Nick on their way out. He was mixing martinis for a 
couple of genealogists, but paused to give them a thumbs-up. They were 
almost out the door when a burly woman in furs blocked their path. 
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"Darling!” the woman brayed, as she enveloped Natalie in a mink hug. 
"Darling! You were perfect!” 

Natalie recovered her poise almost at once. "Eve, this is Martina 
Quinn, the holovision producer. I, um, I didn’t know you knew me.” 

"I saw you in that little play last fall, dear, you were awful. You haven’t 
been an ingenue since the age of six. But tonight! You were perfect. Say 
you’ll audition for me?” 

"Yes!” Natalie shook back her hair and glowed. "Yes, of course. What 
part?” 

"The PB in my new series, darling. Didn’t you know I was casting?” 

"PB?” repeated Eve. Her head hurt, and she wanted fresh air and sleep. 
It was past four. 

"Pivotal bitch,” explained Natalie reverently. "You know, the schem- 
ing woman who moves the plot along. Martina, do you really think — ” 

"You have presence, darling. Call me tomorrow?” 

"Absolutely, thank you. Thank you!” 

They shook hands, the furs departed, and Eve tugged Natalie out into 
the street and flagged down a rickshaw. Natalie climbed aboard and 
sank into a dreamy monologue that didn’t stop as they left the downtown 
canyons and headed for the domes of their neighborhood on the east side. 

"Of all the people to spot me tonight and I had on just the right 
dress ...” 

Eve clamped a scarf over her hair and watched the rickshaw runners 
sweating and smiling at each other. 

"Presence,” Natalie murmured. "She said I had presence . . .” 

Eve wondered idly if she could make it as a rickshaw runner. She 
hadn’t done a marathon in years, but she still loved distance work. 

"I could change my hair, but I think it’s just distinctive enough without 
being showy . . .” 

Whoever first thought to combine an addiction to runner’s high with 
the spirit of capitalism and the decline in public transportation had been 
a genius. A single runner, that would be the life. 

"I’ll have long hours, but you can work in the shopping and cooking, 
can’t you, Evie? And I’ll need help with my wardrobe . . .” 

A single runner, thought Eve, or a married accountant, with a nice 
sensible wife to talk to when the actress husband got crazy and self- 
indulgent. Maureen was so easy to talk to. She’d been a little cross lately, 
but who wouldn’t be, with her husbands out half the night? Eve had been 
meaning to spend more time at home, anyway. 

"You’ll deal with the lawyers, won’t you, Evie? You’re so good at papers 
and things . . .” 

"Natalie!” 

"What?” 
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"Let’s walk the rest of the way.” 

Eve paid the fare while Natalie unplugged the high heels of her shoes 
and fretted. "This will just slow us down. My god, it’s almost morning!” 

It was dawn. The street lights paled as they climbed the hill towards 
home. A warm wind was ruffling the willows, and Eye watched them as 
she explained to Natalie that the annulment was off. 

"But you said yourself, the marriage isn’t working.” Natalie’s hair 
curved sideways in the wind. 

"We aren’t making it work. We’ll try harder, all three of us.” 

"Maybe you’re right.” Natalie looked like a star already, rising to the 
occasion. "I’ve been so worried about my career, I could hardly think. 
But now Maureen will be proud of me, and the three of us will have such 
fun . . .” 

They strolled along arm-in-arm, companionably hungover. She will be 
proud. Eve mused. She’s a fine wife, and we’ll take much better care of 
her from now on. 

They had reached Maureen’s lilac hedge before it struck Eve that 
something was amiss. All the windows in the main dome were irised 
open, but no lights were on, and someone had left the fountain running. 
And there was a note tacked to the front door. 

Natalie stopped dead. "She couldn’t have — ” 

Eve pushed past her and rushed to the door, stumbling a little, then 
stood at the threshold with her hands at her sides. The note was caught 
in a last gust of the night wind, snapping and fluttering, but she didn’t 
have the heart to hold it steady and read the words. # 
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VENUS MORNING/ 
VENUS EVENING 
LOVER 

Venus from here 
Is like a jewel 
In the evening air, 

Or like an early morning flare, 

But not asleep with us: 

We dream of love. Her heat is real. 

And she is crushed beyond the parlances 
Of heat or love by atmospheres 
She largely makes herself. 

This is lust: 

It rises halfway up the sky 
Then sinks away and rises up 
Again behind you. 

Venus lives in us 
And by herself. 

The early morning god 
Of burning passion. 

But not wifn fires of godhead. 

Only rich albedo. 

Morning fantasies of sex & hell. 


—Jack Daw 
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A heavy rain poured from the night sky. Half a mile away, a building 
was in flames, the fire undaunted by the rain, sending up clouds of smoke; 
damp ash drifted in the air. 

Mallon ducked into a shallow alcove, the door boarded over, security- 
sealed. Exhausted, his clothes soaked and water dripping from his hair, 
he closed his eyes and pressed back against wood and brick so the rain 
did not touch him. He’d come a long way in a short time, most of it on 
foot; he hoped it was worth it. 

Sleep tried to shut down his mind, his body; concentration was difficult, 
and he could not hang on to complete threads of thought. An explosion 
rocked the air, shook the building he leaned against. Mallon opened his 
eyes, pulling out of a doze. On the street, a grinder roared past, chewing 
up the surface of the road, spraying rock and dirt to both sides, its armored 
body almost hidden by damp flying dust; its siren wailed as it passed. 

Mallon remained in the alcove a few minutes, resting. When the 
grinder was long gone — the only sounds now were faint shouts, distant 
gunfire, the rain falling on stone and water — he stepped out into the 
street and pushed on. 

As he neared the fire, he could see it burning in a number of buildings, 
perhaps an entire block engulfed in flame on the other side of Track 
Canal. Just before he reached the canal, Mallon turned down the street, 
crossed it and stopped in front of a three-story building of charred stone 
and wood — the survivor of several previous fires. He approached the 
metal door, rapped on it. A gray panel at eye level shimmered a moment, 
became almost translucent, then went back to gray. The door opened and 
Terril, a big man dressed in glass and steel, nodded at Mallon, stepped 
aside to let him in. Terril closed the door, cutting off the sounds of the 
streets and rain, then retreated into his cubicle built into the wall. 

Mallon walked slowly along the corridor, the way lit by strings of 
diffuse blue phosphor lights trailing from the ceiling. The building was 
quiet, but muted voices and other unidentifiable sounds filtered through 
the doors and walls on both sides. At the end of the corridor he turned 
to the right and started up a flight of wooden stairs. 

The second floor was quieter than the first, the corridor darker, the 
ceiling higher. Only one door led off from the corridor, near the end. 
Mallon tapped lightly on the thick wood, and almost immediately the 
door was opened for him. He stepped inside, and the door was pushed 
quickly and quietly closed. 

The room was large and dark, now lit only by the glow of the raging 
fire fully visible through the immense open windows in the opposite wall. 
Standing nearly eight feet tall, in front of the largest windows with their 
neck membranes fully spread and "watching” the fire with the organic 
arrays of infra-red receptors, were two chuurkas. A small, thin human 
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squatted just behind them, tiny black box implanted at the base of her 
skull (Mallon thought it was a girl, though he couldn’t be certain); the 
girl adjusted the stands of burning incense at the chuurkas’ sides. The 
incense rose, swirling, and Mallon could see the gill-like folds beneath 
the neck membranes flutter, guiding the incense into the narrow, slitted 
openings. 

The man who had opened the door for him (Mallon knew his face but 
not his name) crossed the length of the room to another door in the far 
side wall, went through it, and Mallon was alone in the room with the 
two chuurkas and their tender. 

The chuurkas did not turn towards him, but Mallon knew they were 
aware of his presence. Their hearing was intensely acute, their sense of 
touch even more so; they would have picked up the vibrations of his steps 
as he climbed the stairs, approached the room, entered. If they turned 
towards him now, they would see him with their small, strangely lidded 
eyes, but mostly they would "see” him with their spread membranes, 
sense his body heat, the warmth of his breath. 

The room was sparsely furnished — a few cushions scattered about the 
floor, a small table and chairs near the second door, a cot against the 
wall in the back corner. Mallon wanted to drop onto the cot, close his 
eyes, and sleep. 

He stepped to one of the windows, looked out at the fire just across the 
canal. Directly below, the canal flowed slowly past, now empty of boats; 
reflections of the flames danced across the surface, obscured by the rain 
striking the water. 

Mallon turned to look at the chuurkas, and now he could see the small, 
flexible air filters attached over nasal slits and mouth. Their skin was 
dark rust in color, leathery. Their upper limbs, long and spidery, hung 
limply in front of them; their lower limbs, thick and massive and covered 
with a mesh of dark leather stitched to something like boots, were slightly 
bent so their stance appeared awkward, uncomfortable. They stood nearly 
motionless, the only movement the fluttering of the gills, and the slight 
shifting of the wide upper membranes. 

The side door opened, and the man who’d let him into the room reap- 
peared carrying a large bowl and a ceramic mug, both steaming. He set 
them on the table, gestured to Mallon. Mallon sat, glanced back at the 
chuurkas. One of them had turned a section of neck membrane towards 
him, and it quivered, as though drinking in the heat that rose from the 
bowl and mug. 

The bowl was filled with thick noodles in a dark broth; in the mug 
was a hot drink with a sweet and spicy aroma. When Mallon started 
eating, the other man sat in the chair across from him. 

"Sykora has been delayed,” the man said, voice little more than a 
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whisper. "It’ll be at least four hours before he arrives, maybe nine or ten. 
You should stay here.” 

Mallon nodded, continued eating. The noodles were spongy, flavorless, 
but the broth had a sharp, meaty taste. 

"You look tired,” the man said. "You want, you can sleep on the cot 
there until Sykora comes.” 

Mallon nodded again. The man got up and left through the side door. 

When Mallon finished eating, he got up from the table and crossed the 
room, circling wide of the chuurkas. He sat on the edge of the cot, took 
off his boots. 

In front of the windows, the chuurkas remained unmoving. Their neck 
membranes were so fully spread, so thin, that he could see a glow of red 
and orange through them, the glow delineating the patterned arrays of 
infra-red receptors embedded within the membrane and linked in clusters 
to their skulls. At their feet, the young human tender, too, remained 
motionless, a hand on each of the incense stands. All around them, just 
across the canal, the fires raged. 

Mallon lay back on the cot, closed his eyes, and slept. 

Mallon woke to gray light and shadows. Just a few feet away, the two 
chuurkas stood facing him, the small human tender squatting between 
them. The tender was a girl, dark-skinned, dark-haired, with large eyes 
that rarely blinked and that seemed to look right through him. 

The chuurka on the left made several chikking sounds, like the buzzes 
and clicks of insects. After a moment of silence, the girl, still expres- 
sionless, translated, the module at the base of her neck blinking green 
light. 

"Sykora will not be coming.” The girl’s voice was hollow, distant. "You 
will go with us alone. We leave tonight, after dark.” 

Mallon sat up, looking at the two large aliens (Aliens? He supposed 
he was as much an alien as they, on this world). So Sykora wasn’t coming. 
Did that mean the old man was dead? He knew better than to ask, though 
it seemed important, and instead just nodded. 

"Do I have to stay here until then?” 

The chuurka made more chikking sounds; the girl spoke again. "No. 
But return by dusk, no later.” 

Mallon nodded again. He put on his boots as the chuurkas retreated 
into the shadows of the rear walls, standing back to back, folding in their 
neck membranes. Outside, across the canal, the fire was out, and only 
smoke rose from the charred remains of the buildings. Mallon got up 
from the cot, went to the door, and left the room. 


The streets were crowded, but quieter in the light, the noise more like 
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a background murmur — people talking, the scuffle of shoes along the 
roads and walks, the creaking of pedalcarts, and the gentle hum of the 
occasional pulsed vehicle working slowly through the crowds. He’d 
thought it was morning, but it was early afternoon, the overcast not 
quite burned off by the sun; he’d slept a long time. 

Mallon walked along the canal, away from the smoldering ruins of the 
previous night’s fire. He wondered if the chuurkas had arranged it. The 
odor of charred wood still drifted through the air, a surprisingly clean 
smell. 

A few small boats moved along the canal, most headed upstream. The 
sight of the boats disoriented him briefly, brought up fragments of emo- 
tion and incomplete images of a dream, or dreams, he’d had while sleeping 
on the cot. Something about being on a boat, a canoe that had somehow 
transformed into a motor driven launch. And what else? A fire on both 
sides of the canal, chuurkas moving along the banks on wheeled carts, 
and a large silver fish keeping pace with the boat just below the surface 
of the water. There must have been more, but he couldn’t remember 
anything else. 

Ahead, the canal temporarily widened where a makeshift set of short 
docks had been built into the canal wall, with ladders and ramps leading 
up to the top of the bank. A few small boats were berthed, and on the 
bank above were tiny shacks and cooking fires, people milling about or 
seated in front of the fires. 

Mallon approached the cluster of shacks, started through them. People 
nodded at him in silence; Mallon nodded back. Most knew him, and 
probably would rather not have seen him again. Not because they didn’t 
like him, though most of them didn’t, but because they felt he brought 
disaster with him. He couldn’t really blame them. 

In front of a small shack near the edge of the canal, seated before a 
cooking fire and poking at a large fish sizzling in a thick black pan, was 
a thin, older woman dressed in dark red wrap-around cloth. 

"Hello, Rhea,” Mallon said. 

The older woman nodded without looking up, gestured at a tree stump 
in front of the fire. "Sit.” She poked again at the fish with a wooden stick. 
Mallon sat, and Rhea turned towards the shack and spoke, raising her 
voice only slightly. "Katja. Mallon’s here. An extra plate, another bottle.” 
She picked up a bottle of rice beer, drank from it, shook it. "Two bottles,” 
she added. Finally she looked at Mallon. "How long have you been back 
in the city?” 

"Since last night.” 

"You working with chuurkas again?” 

"Yes.” 

Rhea nodded, turned her attention back to the fish. He expected her 
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to spit violently into the fire, an old gesture of hers when talking about 
the chuurkas, but this time she did nothing. They’re using you, her silence 
said to him, words she’d spoken aloud several times. They use all of us. 
And she would spit — into the fire, into the canal; and once into his face. 
Now, her silence said it all again. 

Katja appeared in the doorway with the plates, sticks, and bottles. 
Gray had just begun to streak her long black hair. Mallon tried not to 
look at her left hand, but his gaze shifted to it an5rway, to the stumps 
of her three severed fingers. As she approached the fire, and he looked 
into her tensed, expressionless face, he could see the tiny, slashing white 
streaks in the shadows beneath her eyes, the scars that had never quite 
cleared away. Mallon breathed deeply, trying to release a growing tight- 
ness in his chest. 

Katja handed him a plate, a set of sticks, and a warm bottle of rice 
beer. She gave the same to Rhea, then sat with her own across the fire 
from Mallon, looking at him. 

"It’s good to see you again,” she said. 

Mallon nodded. "You’re looking okay, Katja.” 

She gave a chopped laugh, shook her head. "I look like hell, but it’s 
probably as good as I’ll ever look again.” 

Rhea broke the fish apart in the pan, divided it into their plates. Mallon 
began eating with the sticks, lifting delicate chunks of the hot, white 
fish to his mouth, blowing on them, chewing, and swallowing. The fish 
had practically no flavor. 

No one spoke. The sun, low in the sky and slowly sinking, was distorted 
and colored orange by a thick haze, remnants of the overcast. Maybe he 
should take Rhea’s unspoken advice, Mallon thought, forget the chuur- 
kas, quit the current project he’d not yet quite begun. Stay here instead 
of going back to the room where they waited for him. Or leave the city, 
return to the mountains and isolation. 

No, not this time. This is it, Sykora had told him. They’re bringing us 
in on the big one, the one we’ve been working for. Their big one, whatever 
the hell it is. Now we find out, I know it. But Sykora hadn’t shown at the 
building, and maybe he was dead. No way Mallon could back out now. 

It was something he’d never been able to explain to Rhea, something 
even Katja only partially understood — his obsession with the chuurkas, 
with trying to understand these alien beings, and his intense desire to 
learn what it was the chuurkas, all of them on different worlds, were 
after. Now, he no longer tried to explain. 

The food and beer were gone; the fire smoldered, wisps of smoke drifting 
upwards, and the edge of the sun began to disappear behind the low 
buildings. Katja looked at him, said, "Are you staying here tonight?” 

Mallon looked at her, didn’t say anjd;hing at first. After all this time. 
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despite everything, Katja would still take him to her for the night once 
again. A weakness in her, he thought, and a weakness of his own that 
he would, in other circumstances, take advantage of it, and of her. Better 
for both of them that he couldn’t stay. 

He shook his head, slowly. "No. I have to leave now.” He stood, set 
plate and sticks on the tree stump. "Thanks for the meal.” 

"Will you be gone long?” Rhea asked, looking not at him but into the 
glowing coals of the fire pit. 

"Maybe,” Mallon answered. "I don’t know how long.” 

"Will you survive?” This time the old woman looked up at him, smiled 
crookedly. "Will you?” 

Mallon smiled back, said, "Sure.” But when he looked at Katja, she 
wasn’t smiling, she wasn’t looking at him at all. 

The chuurkas were more animated when he returned to the room, neck 
and head membranes fluttering; the green light on the tender’s neck 
module blinked frantically as the two spoke to one another, but the 
tender remained silent, without expression. 

Then the chuurkas became abruptly silent, turned to him. One began 
speaking again, and this time the tender, too, turned to him, and trans- 
lated. 

"It is time,” she said. "Follow us.” 

The chuurkas, trailed by the tender, turned and started towards the 
side door, their gait, like their stance, awkward in appearance, though 
familiar to him now — a shift of weight to one side, that side’s "knee” bent 
at an odd angle, then the other limb swinging out and forward, planting, 
ready for the process to begin again. It always seemed that their gait 
should be loud, noisy, and clumping, but there was a deceptive grace and 
softness to it, and the chuurkas were actually far quieter than humans 
as they moved. 

Mallon followed them through the side door and into a high-ceilinged 
corridor lit by infrequent strips of pale red pulselights. The passage 
continued in a straight line for a while, then angled to the right, ended. 
Another door was opened, this to a landing outside the building and a 
stairway leading to the roof The chuurkas ascended the stairs, followed 
by their tender, and then Mallon. 

On the roof, the chuurkas moved out near the center and stopped, 
silent. Mallon remained near the edge, looked out over the city — the city 
was lit by fires, torches, clusters of electric colored lights, strings of 
massive pulsers. The noise had increased again with the darkness, and 
he could hear sporadic gunfire in the distance, an occasional explosion. 

The city had been in a constant state of unrest for several years now, 
since the chuurkas had arrived and settled in, appropriating whatever 
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city sources they apparently needed for themselves. It had heen expected, 
if not welcomed, a pattern that had been repeated in cities on half a 
dozen other worlds over the past few decades, ever since first contact had 
been made with the chuurkas. The fighting, the disturbances and oc- 
casional riots which had become a regular part of life in the city, almost 
never involved the chuurkas themselves, but took place between those 
people who worked with or for the chuurkas, and those who worked 
against them. And after all these years, still no one knew what it was 
the chuurkas wanted, or what they seemed to be pursuing. Mallon hoped 
he would soon discover it for himself 

Someone tugged at his arm, and he turned to see the tender’s wide 
eyes gazing up at him. He shuddered at their complete emptiness, an 
emptiness suggesting that no mind existed behind them any longer. The 
young girl gestured towards the two chuurkas, who were quietly talking 
to one another. They faced the east, membranes fully spread again. 

Pale lights appeared in the sky, blinking green and blue, approaching. 
A few moments later, the sound of the driftship reached them, a fluttering 
pulse laced with a hollow whine. As the driftship approached, its size 
became clearer, growing, and Mallon backed away, closer to the roofs 
edge, though he knew the vehicle would not land. 

The driftship swerved around them, banking in towards the roof; the 
lights darkened a moment, a crumping sound (implosion?) shuddered the 
air, caused a popping in Mallon’s ears. The driftship halted, hovered 
motionless above the roof, lights blinking again. 

Four large, basket-like bundles dropped from the ship, each connected 
to a lifeline. The two chuurkas and the tender each climbed into a basket, 
leaving one empty for Mallon. He approached the basket, stepped over 
the rim and settled into the flexible seat that adjusted to his body. 

As the nearly solid gel-foam poured out from the basket’s walls, began 
to encase him, Mallon fought down the panic, the fear of being unable 
to breathe, that struck him each time he boarded a chuurka driftship. 
Light faded as the foam rose over his face, then he closed his mouth, his 
eyes. As sleep (unconsciousness? induced coma? death?) overtook him, 
his last sensation was the abrupt ascent as he and the basket retracted 
into the ship. 

When he came to, the last of the gel-foam was receding, melting away 
from his legs and feet. The ship and baskets were gone, and Mallon was 
propped against a rock, slightly groggy. It was still dark, still night, but 
there was no way to know how long the trip had taken, nor how far 
they’d traveled, and the chuurkas wouldn’t tell him anything if he asked. 
They were outside the city, though, that much was clear — no buildings 
in sight, no lights, no sounds. 
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A few feet away, the two chuurkas were bent over the tender. Mallon 
approached, circled around them so he could see the tender. The girl’s 
eyes were closed, and the two chuurkas were running their upper limbs 
across her body, prodding, pulling, checking the module at her neck. 
Mallon knelt beside the girl, put his fingers to her throat. There was still 
a pulse, and when he watched closely, he could see her chest rise and 
fall. 

The chuurkas stood, spoke with each other for a minute (the girl’s 
module blinked steadily, but she didn’t speak, didn’t move at all), then 
they began walking away, headed up a gentle slope of rock and dirt. 

"What about the girl?” Mallon called, knowing the chuurkas wouldn’t 
answer, wouldn’t even turn around to him in response. They would leave 
her behind, let her die, whatever. 

Mallon picked up the girl — she was small and light — draped her over 
his shoulder, stood. The chuurkas were nearing the top of the rise, and 
Mallon started up after them, in no hurry. They needed him, they 
wouldn’t leave him behind as they had the girl; if they got too far ahead, 
he would stop, and wait for them to come back to him. 

The ground was uneven, rocky, but the sky was clear and there was 
enough light from the stars to make his way without stumbling. The girl 
was so light he hardly noticed her, and she didn’t hinder his progress up 
the slope. 

At the top of the rise he stopped, looked down the far slope which led 
into a small valley; the descent would be steeper. Ahead and below, the 
chuurkas wound their way downhill through rock and squat bushes. 
Mallon thought he could see the outlines of a large, low, dark building 
at the base of the slope. No light emerged from it, no light reflected from 
its surfaces — it was a darker, blacker form against the lesser darkness 
of the valley floor. Mallon gently shifted the girl to his other shoulder 
and started down. 

The chuurkas waited for him at the bottom of the slope in front of the 
low structure. As he reached them, a wall panel slid quietly aside, and 
they all went through the opening, the panel sliding shut behind them 
and bringing darkness as they stopped in front of another wall. After a 
few moments another panel slid open, letting in light, and they stepped 
into the building. 

Inside, lit by patterned webs of glowing red overhead lights, a maze 
of corridors branched and curved in all directions away from them. A 
constant, faint hissing sound glided along the walls. Mallon, still carrying 
the girl, followed the two chuurkas into one of the corridors. 

Though the walls were metal and smooth, the floor was of earth and 
rock, uneven beneath his feet. The chuurkas walked more quickly now, 
large limbs swinging, feet planting solidly and quietly, and Mallon had 
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to strain to keep up. They shifted frequently from one corridor to another, 
and it wasn’t long before Mallon felt completely lost, disoriented. 

As they continued, Mallon began to realize that the building was 
enormous, probably built into and under the slopes of the valley. Occa- 
sionally they passed open chambers of different sizes, and inside some 
of them were other chuurkas, most working in near darkness. Once, they 
passed a trio of chuurkas in the corridor, the three linked to one another 
by cables implanted in their spines. 

The two chuurkas stopped in front of what appeared to be a blank 
wall, and one ran its long fingers across a strip of metal that changed 
color at the chuurka’s touch — from steel-blue to deep amber. A wide door 
slid aside, and they passed through it into another passage, this one 
short, ending abruptly at the top of a stairway hewn from solid rock. 
Without a pause, they descended. 

The steps were uneven, and their height made the descent awkward 
for Mallon, especially with the girl over his shoulder. The chuurkas, 
though, were completely at ease, their movements smooth and graceful, 
almost gliding down the steps. The stairs curved gradually, then ended 
at a doorway that opened out into a room. 

The room was enormous, a cavernous chamber filled with dark metal 
machinery, pulsing red light, a quiet thrum punctuated by loud clicking 
sounds, and clouds of swirling incense. A dozen chuurkas were in the 
chamber, working at the machinery, and several tenders moved among 
them, adjusting the incense burners, replenishing them. The ceiling, at 
least thirty or forty feet above, was barely visible through the clouds of 
incense that collected just beneath it. 

One chuurka, larger and darker than the others, legs and trunk 
wrapped in a mesh of black leather dotted with tiny pouches, approached, 
trailed by a tender. The tender was a thin, full-grown woman who limped 
on a left leg distinctly shorter than the right. Mallon could see that her 
left arm, too, was shorter than the other. Even the left side of her face 
was somewhat deformed, the facial muscles tight and twisted, and her 
left eye was dull, clouded over. 

The larger chuurka spoke, the two who had brought him here re- 
sponded, and the three conversed for several minutes, producing a con- 
stant buzz of chikking sounds. Finally they stopped, the larger chuurka 
made a few more sounds, and the woman tender turned to Mallon, looked 
at him with her one good eye. 

"Put the girl down,” she said. "If she is still alive she will be recovered, 
cared for. You/we have other concerns now.” 

Mallon nodded, gently laid the girl on the ground at his feet; with the 
chuurkas, there was nothing more he could do. The three chuurkas and 
the woman tender started across the chamber, and Mallon followed. 
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They moved slowly through the rising, shifting columns of incense, 
past vibrating machinery and banks of glowing pale lights, mostly red 
and amber. The incense made him lightheaded, slightly nauseated, and 
Mallon tried to restrict his breathing to the pockets of fresh air between 
the burners. 

A large section of the far comer was partitioned off from the rest of 
the chamber by fifteen-foot-high rock barriers with only a single opening. 
As the chuurkas and then the tender passed through the opening, a 
crackle of electricity sounded and flashed in sparks around them. Mallon 
hesitated, started forward, but felt only a slight tingling along his skin 
as he stepped through. 

Inside was darker, though a pale glow from the rest of the chamber 
leaked over the walls. Rising from the floor in the center was a tall, 
skeletal stmcture of metal and cables, something like a cage. Some of 
the cables curved down into the floor, while others snaked across the 
floor to a wall of more machinery. The two chuurkas who had brought 
him from the city approached the banks of machinery, began working 
at them. Panels of colored lights blinked on, monitors and displays of 
strange, oscillating glows came to life, a deep thrum shook the air; the 
cage-like structure began to vibrate, pulse with a pale glow. 

The large, dark chuurka stood alone near the cage stmcture, turned 
to Mallon, spoke with the chikking sounds. 

"Are you ready?” the woman tender translated. 

"I don’t know,” Mallon answered, confused. "Am I?” 

More sounds, then the woman speaking again. "No, of course not.” She 
crossed to a set of plasteel cabinets, opened one and took out a shock suit; 
she carried it to Mallon, handed it to him. The chuurka resumed speak- 
ing, and the tender resumed translating. 

"Put on the suit, you’ll need it for protection from the fall,” she said. 

What fall? Mallon wanted to ask, but knew not to. The shock suit was 
light, the exterior lined with pockets along the tmnk and all limbs; as 
he fit his legs and arms into it, sealed it along the seam from crotch to 
neck, the suit tightened, adjusted to his body. It was relatively thin as 
well as light, not at all bulky, but he knew it provided an astounding 
amount of protection. He walked around the floor, getting used to the 
suit, moved arms and legs, flexed elbows and knees, turned and twisted. 
The suit didn’t impede his movement, and the snugness, the support, 
gave him the sensation of better body control, quicker reflexes, a bit 
more strength. He’d worn shock suits twice before when working for the 
chuurkas, and they always felt this way to him. Psychological? Hard to 
know. Though intended for humans, the shock suits had been designed 
and manufactured by the chuurkas, so who could know what was built 
into them? 
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"You will wear the helmet during transport,” the woman said. She 
held a helmet out to him, and he took it. As he listened to her speak, 
Mallon could almost block out the chuurka’s sounds, could almost make 
himself believe the woman was speaking of her own volition, with words 
that originated in her own personal thoughts; he wondered if she had 
any now. "When you arrive, you will set the helmet’s beacon, then hide 
it well. The suit is linked to it, will guide you back to your arrival/departure 
point.” 

Mallon located the beacon switch, turned it on, then off There was no 
seal on the helmet, no way to attach it to the suit, so it would be worn 
loose; he held the helmet at his side. 

He listened carefully to the woman tender, knowing he would get 
information in bits and pieces, not necessarily in the most logical se- 
quence, and knowing that they would not answer any questions. 

"You will have forty-two hours after arrival before the shiftportal 
reappears for your return. We can maintain it only for ten to twelve 
minutes, and if you do not come through it, we will try once more an 
hour later. If you still do not come through, you will not have another 
chance.” 

The chuurka, and the woman, paused a long time. Then the chuurka 
moved across the floor to the other two, spoke with them for a few min- 
utes; the woman tender remained motionless, staring vacantly at Mallon. 
The chuurka returned, began a new string of chikking sounds, and the 
woman resumed speaking. 

"The shiftportal will take you to a place. Where it is, on what world, 
we do not know. That is what we want you to learn for us. You will 
arrive inside a vast cavern, you will need to find a way to the outside, 
photograph the stars at night, do spectral analysis of the sun in the day, 
make other measurements as we request, bring all that information back 
to us. Or. Find some artifact, document, some remnant of this alien 
civilization that would indicate where in this galaxy this world lies.” 

What alien civilization? Mallon wondered. Don’t bother asking. 

"The shiftportal will materialize within the cavern, but not within 
solid matter. We have little control over the height, so there will be a 
fall. Perhaps only half a meter, perhaps several. Note the height, because 
you will need to reach it to return. Simply pass through, you will return 
here.” 

The more that was explained to him, the more risky and uncertain the 
whole thing became. Typical. 

"There may be others in the cavern, also searching. You must eliminate 
them, they are working for rival . . .” Here the tender stopped, her neck 
module apparently unable to translate — it blinked red now. The chuurka 
tried several new bursts of sound before the module blinked green again 
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and the woman resumed. . . rival sects. They will try to eliminate you 
as well. Do not hesitate.” 

Others. Humans? Chuurkas? Both? 

"In the shock suit, and in the backpack you will carry, will be all 
necessary equipment, weapons, instrumentation, food, tools. We will 
show you how to operate all items.” 

A hollow pop sounded, followed by crisp, loud snapping sounds, inter- 
rupting chuurka and tender. A bright globe of white light appeared 
behind the chuurka, throwing the chuurka into silhouette, and Mallon 
stepped to the side to see a brilliant shimmering form pulsing within the 
cage. It hung in the air, undulating like a translucent, flexible mirror 
of light (Mallon thought he saw brief glimpses of his own reflection 
twisting and fading within it). The object (was it solid?) hovered a foot 
above the ground, twisting inside the cage; it was about five feet high, 
maybe three feet at its widest when, in its twisting, it momentarily 
flattened. 

The chuurka spoke again, and the woman translated. "This is the 
shiftportal,” she said. "It will be fully operational in an hour.” 

Mallon gazed at the undulating mirror — mirror it still seemed to him, 
or some strange and alien silver fish caught and, in slow motion, wrig- 
gling on its hook. "Simply pass through,” the chuurka/tender had said. 
He had no trouble believing it could transport him to another place, 
another world. Sykora was right, this was what they had been working 
for. 

"An hour,” the woman repeated. "Until then, we will go over your 
equipment, the instruments and your weapons and supplies.” 

Mallon broke his gaze from the shimmering mirror, turned to face the 
chuurka, and nodded. 

Mallon stood before the cage, gazing at the shiftportal, the undulating 
and opaque reflecting mirror of white light waiting for him. Had the 
chuurkas built this themselves, or had they found it, an "artifact” of the 
alien civilization the chuurka had mentioned? Probably the latter, Mal- 
lon thought. It seemed the chuurkas had only limited control over it, and 
that they had access only to the interior of the cavern, wherever it was; 
otherwise, why not transport him directly to the world’s surface? 

The thrumming sound around the cage faded, became a soft, regular 
purr, and the shiftportal seemed to cease moving. But no, it hadn’t 
stopped, not completely, Mallon realized. It continued to twist, but much 
more slowly now. As Mallon watched, he did see distorted reflections of 
himself in the mirror, incomplete and insubstantial. 

The larger chuurka spoke, and the woman said, "It is operational. It 
is ready for you.” 
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Mallon touched his hand to the packet of inhalers strapped to his side; 
he’d have to pop one as soon as he arrived, then activate another every 
eight hours to keep his lungs accommodated to the cavern air. He put 
the helmet on over his head, adjusted the ,fit and lowered the visor, 
leaving a narrow open strip for unobstructed breathing. Then he dark- 
ened the visor until he could see nothing but the pale shimmer of the 
mirror within the cage. 

The chuurka spoke, the tender said, "Down two more settings. The 
light will be blinding as you pass through.” 

Mallon darkened the visor again. The shiftportal was barely visible, 
a ghost in the night. He started towards it. 

As he entered the cage, the glow brightened, and he felt the mirror 
pulling at him, like a vacuum. Mallon hesitated, forced himself to breathe 
deeply, slowly, fighting down panic. The fear gradually dissipated, leak- 
ing out of him, and he stepped forward again. 

He took three more steps, the pull and brightness increasing with each. 
Then, as he started the next step, he was sucked off his feet, up and into 
an explosion of swirling white light. 

A tremendous pressure enclosed his entire body, compacting him; held 
him in stasis. No air in his lungs, all squeezed out. The light blazed, even 
through the darkened visor, and he closed his eyes, yet still saw a glow 
of white tinged red. His heart was crushed, strangely without pain. 

Something struck him, and he felt himself popped out of the pressure 
and into freedom, out of light and into darkness. 

Then he was falling. 

Mallon was off balance, disoriented as he fell. He swung his arms out 
as he dropped, reaching, then a second or two later he hit the ground, 
feet first, then crumpling to hands and knees. 

He was down. In. Somewhere. 

Still disoriented, Mallon cleared his visor — the world remained black. 
He turned to look up, and in the darkness a few feet above him, the 
mirror hovered, barely moving. Remember the height, he told himself. 

The mirror flickered once, twisted violently once, and disappeared. 
Everything was black again. 

Mallon lay without moving, breathing deeply. The air was quite cold, 
breathable as the chuurkas had said, but something about it did feel, or 
smell, odd. He pulled off his helmet, snapped one of the inhalers from 
the packet, put his lips around the opening, and popped it, sucking in 
the rush of air and chemicals. When it was empty, he clipped it into a 
refuse pocket, and sat up. 

He could see nothing. The sound of trickling water, faint and irregular, 
came from his left. The ground beneath him was hard and rough — dirt, 
gravel, stone. Mallon retrieved a small hand light from his hip pocket, 
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switched on the narrow beam. All around him was more rock— jagged 
and dotted with reflecting crystals — and chunks of what looked like con- 
crete, and formed stone, and a long strip of dulled metal. Low, thick 
patches of vegetation (moss? lichen?) lay across some of the larger rocks, 
a dark gray-green that was almost black. 

Mallon stood, aimed the light further away. The terrain, though un- 
even and broken by rocks and gullies, was relatively level, seemed to 
continue without end in all directions as far as the light’s beam could 
reach. No hills, no cavern walls. He turned the light up towards the 
cavern ceiling, but could see only empty air laced with reflecting dust; 
far, far above, the light beam seemed to simply disappear into the black- 
ness. 

He switched off the light, and with a sharp rock dug a hole in the dirt 
and gravel, up against a larger rock. He activated the silent, invisible 
beacon, detached it from the helmet and checked the suit’s monitor, then 
buried the beacon, covering it with a layer of gravel and small stones. 
Mallon stood again, put the helmet back on, sliding up the visor, and 
looked around him, now without the light. 

It was a strange, oppressive darkness, more than that of night because 
there were no stars, no clouds carrying traces of the day’s light, no glow 
from city lights, no glow from a moon. Without boundaries — the darkness 
seemed to go on without end — yet closing in on him as if solid boundaries 
were there, only a few feet away, just beyond his vision. Still, something, 
somewhere, must have been a source of light, because the blackness was 
not quite complete. As his eyes adjusted, he could see — dark forms 
against dark forms — three or four feet in front of him. 

But where the hell was he supposed to go? 

He was reluctant to use the light, remembering what the chuurka had 
said about others in the cavern prepared to "eliminate” him. Mallon felt 
his way to the largest rock he’d seen, climbed it (it was only about six 
feet high); crouching atop it, he switched on the hand light again, swept 
it slowly in a full circle around him. 

There was nothing new to be seen — uneven terrain that appeared to 
stretch out in all directions without end, clusters of concrete blocks, rocks 
and boulders of all sizes, tangled webs of twisted metal, all without 
apparent structure, without apparent pattern. He switched off the light, 
shifted from crouch to sitting position, legs dangling over the edge. 

How the hell was he supposed to find a way out? And was this really 
a cavern? If so, it was enormous almost beyond his comprehension. He 
would take the chuurkas at their word for now, but there seemed to be 
no ceiling above him, no cavern walls anywhere in sight; of course, there 
was no sky, either. How did the chuurkas know this was even a world 
somewhere, and not a ... a what? Some thing, some place completely 
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different from what anyone had ever seen before. Still, there was air, 
breathable air, so that was something. 

Where to go? All directions seemed to be the same. He closed his eyes 
(why bother? he wondered), listened carefully. There were still no sounds 
but the distant, faint trickle of water. Water. Why not? Find it, and if 
it was a stream or river, follow it (up or down?), and maybe it would 
eventually lead to a way out. 

Mallon stood again, slowly turned in a circle, listening, until he was 
fairly certain of which direction the trickling sounds came from. He 
started to climb down from the rock when a staccato burst of silent, 
incredibly bright flashes of light exploded far above, temporarily blinding 
him. He lost his balance, tumbled from the rock, and as he hit the ground 
was pummeled by another burst, this time of sound and shock waves, 
vibrating him violently for a few brief moments. 

Just as quickly, the lights and sounds were gone, leaving behind pop- 
ping afterimages in his vision for a minute or two. Then the sparkling 
afterimages, too, gradually faded, and the darkness was once again com- 
plete. 

Mallon got to his feet, looked up at the blackness above him. Nothing. 
Solid and empty as before. What the hell had done that? 

It took several minutes more for his hearing to return to normal. 
Eventually he could make out the trickling water again, and, glancing 
occasionally at the blackness above, he started towards it. 

He picked his way among large stones and shattered blocks of concrete, 
walking over sand at times, then gravel, and sometimes over the rock 
itself. Increasingly he came across twisted networks of jagged metal that 
had apparently once formed some kind of structures; the metal beams, 
girders, tubes, and poles that emerged from the ground, or protruded 
from the concrete, were cold and rough to the touch, pitted. 

A new crunching sound began under his boots, and Mallon stopped, 
knelt, carefully picked up a handful of what felt like tiny bits of glass. 
He flicked on the hand light for a moment. It was glass, or something 
very much like glass, clear and broken into tiny pieces not much larger 
than coarse sand. The ground was carpeted with it for several feet in all 
directions before it gave way once more to gravel and rock. Mallon turned 
off the light, rose to his feet, and continued on. 

He listened for the water, and hiked through the darkness, his mind 
filled with questions, more questions all the time. Too many, with no 
answers, and too few guesses. His thoughts became almost chaotic, a 
jumble of questions and speculations without control or order. 

Why didn’t the chuurkas come here themselves? Too dangerous here 
in the cavern? Or maybe the shiftportal itself was dangerous to them. 
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Were they sending "expendable” humans, like sending out unmanned, 
automated exploratory probes to other worlds? 

And what was at stake here, what were they after? Alien technology? 
Why were rival "sects” fighting over it, whatever it was? And this alien 
civilization, was it extinct? Gone, to some other part of the galaxy? Or 
still on this world, somewhere. Still in this enormous cavern? Hidden? 
Dormant? 

Why had the chuurkas sent him here with so little knowledge, so little 
instruction, so little help? And why send him into the middle of nothing, 
with what seemed like no chance at all to find a way out, if there was 
a way out? Maybe they didn’t know much to tell him. And maybe they 
had no choice over where they sent him. 

Questions, and really no answers. And the biggest question of all. What 
was this place? No answer to that, either. Mallon tried to forget all the 
questions, all the doubts and uncertainties, concentrate on his march 
through the darkness. That was all he really had now to hang onto, a 
search for a way out and, he hoped, return. 

He had no idea how long he’d been walking when he finally found the 
stream. Actually, it was hardly even a stream — just a few inches wide, 
an inch or two deep, twisting and curving through the rocks. Still, it was 
something, it led somewhere, and Mallon decided to follow it, down- 
stream. 

Nothing changed much as he walked on. He saw nothing except more 
rock, more concrete, more metal, and large stretches of shattered glass, 
so much in spots that it seemed as if there had once been huge structures 
built all of glass which now lay in ruins all about him. 

The longer Mallon hiked on, the more insane it seemed to him to 
continue. He was learning nothing, finding nothing, and, as far as he 
knew, was going nowhere. Maybe he’d be better off dropping the whole 
thing, lock onto the beacon now and return to it, then wait for the shift- 
portal to return and take him back. 

But that wasn’t why he was here, he didn’t work with the chuurkas 
to take the safe way out of everything; he’d never learn what this was 
all about that way. What could he do, really, but go on? Mallon continued 
marching, following the stream, picking his way slowly through the 
ruins. 

The stream of water swirled around a stone, poured down into a hole 
in the ground, and disappeared. Mallon knelt beside the opening and 
watched the water, his only guide, vanish. Jesus. This whole thing was 
insane. 

He stood, listened to see if he could hear more water. Maybe the stream 
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reappeared somewhere nearby, and he could pick it up again. He could 
hear nothing but the trickling of the water at his feet. 

Mallon started away from the hole, picked his way back and forth 
through the rock and metal and glass; he’d make a thorough, patterned 
search for the reappearance of the stream. He had to find it, or he would 
be better off returning to his arrival point. Without at least the stream 
for guidance he would be wandering aimlessly through the dark. Or, he 
thought, he’d have to reverse himself, try following the water upstream, 
to its source. 

Mallon stepped around a large, misshapen chunk of fused metal, 
stopped. The vague form of a motionless, outstretched hand was visible 
just a foot or two to his left. Mallon stepped closer, and the rest of the 
body came into dim view, sprawled face-up across a flat rock, immobile, 
lips frozen in a grimace, eyes open and staring sightlessly at the blackness 
above. It was Sykora. 

Mallon reached out, touched the old man’s shoulder. He had known 
Sykora for years. They had worked together several times for the chuur- 
kas, and they had become friends of a sort. Mallon wondered what had 
killed him. 

Sykora’s arm moved, the hand clamped Mallon’s wrist, and Sykora 
pulled himself upright, grabbing at Mallon’s head with his other hand, 
making choking sounds deep in his throat. 

Mallon pulled back, twisting away and falling to the ground, but Sy- 
kora held on, landed on top of him and grabbed Mallon’s hair, wedging 
his hand inside the helmet. 

"Sykora! It’s me, Mallon!” 

Mallon tried to roll away, throw Sykora off balance. The old man 
wouldn’t shake loose, kept his grip on Mallon’s wrist, on Mallon’s hair, 
tried banging Mallon’s head against the ground. 

"Sykora, don’t you recognize me? Jesus!” 

Sykora hesitated, lifted Mallon’s head, then brought his own face down 
close and stared into Mallon’s eyes. 

"Mallon?” 

"Yes, Mallon for Christ’s sake.” 

The old man continued to stare. "Mallon?” he asked again. "Mallon?” 

"Yes.” 

Sykora pulled his face back, released Mallon’s hair and freed his hand 
from inside Mallon’s helmet. "Mallon,” he said one more time. "I know 
you.” 

"Of course you know me.” 

Sykora clambered off, stepped back a few feet, sat on the rock where 
Mallon had found him; his breath was rapid, deep, and harsh. Mallon 
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sat up, watching the old man, prepared for another attack. Sykora’s feet, 
Mallon now saw, were bare, and he wore only a light shirt and trousers. 

"It’s not so clear,” Sykora said. "I need . . .” He held out his hand, made 
squeezing motions. ". . . inhalers,” he finally said. "Air is funny here, I 
can’t always . . . think.” 

Mallon touched the packet on his shock suit, counted the inhalers, 
made some calculations. He’d pop the last one two hours before he re- 
turned; if he held off a half hour on each, he could spare the last. He 
undipped one of the inhalers, held it out towards the old man. "Here,” 
he said. 

Sykora stared at the inhaler a long time, then shook his head. "No, 
I can’t. Probably too late. I know you. Mallon? Yes. Why are you here?” 

"Why are you?’ 

"I’m dreaming. The chuurkas sent me . . . here? Now, dreaming. I’ll 
wake up when the lights come on. The lights will come on in here, but 
it will still be night.” 

"What happened to your shock suit? Your boots? You did have them, 
didn’t you?” 

Sykora grinned, closed his eyes. "Sure. I got a crazy idea, took off the 
boots, took off the suit. I don’t know where I put them. It’s damn cold in 
here.” He began to hug himself 

Mallon didn’t know what to do about Sykora. Could he take the old 
man back through the shiftportal? Maybe, but what was he going to do 
with him until then? Sykora was a little out of control. 

"How long have you been here?” Mallon asked. 

Sykora shrugged, opened his eyes, shook his head. "Too long. The 
air . . .” He didn’t finish. 

"Sykora, is there a way out of here? Out of this cavern?” 

Sykora nodded. "Through the fish-mirror. I couldn’t get back to it, 
something happened, I got . . .” Again he couldn’t finish, shrugged. 

"No, is there another way? To the outside?” 

"Maybe. I couldn’t find it. Wait until the lights come on, maybe you 
can find it then, wake up from your dream. My dream.” 

Mallon shook his head. He looked at the inhaler still in his hand, held 
it out again to Sykora. Maybe it would help, bring some coherence to the 
old man’s rambling, bring him under control. "Here,” he said. "Please, 
Sykora, take it, I can spare it.” 

This time Sykora took the inhaler. He stared at it for a minute, then 
threw it at Mallon’s head. Mallon instinctively ducked, heard the inhaler 
clatter on the rocks behind him. The old man sobbed once, then took off 
running into the darkness; almost immediately, he was gone from sight. 

Mallon hesitated a moment, then ran after him, guided by sound — gravel 
or glass crunching (cutting Sykora’s bare feet?); rocks clicking; the oc- 
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casional ring of metal; once, the splash of water. Mallon stumbled 
through the dark, unable to see anything, hand out to keep from crashing 
into something large and solid; the shock suit protected his shins and 
knees as he struck smaller rocks and blocks of concrete. 

But the sounds grew fainter, more distant — the old man was flying — and 
within a few minutes faded completely. Mallon came to a halt, listened. 
He heard nothing but his own harsh breath, and the quiet trickle of 
water. He remained motionless, resting, and continued to listen. Nothing. 
Sykora was gone, or holed up nearby, impossible to find. 

A low, long moaning sound began, apparently from far away. It slowly, 
steadily grew louder, rolling through the cavern like a wave, sounding 
something like a monstrous foghorn. The sound surrounded him, swept 
over him accompanied by a stiff wind that shook his body, pressed in on 
him. Then sound and wind drifted past, releasing him, trailing dull 
echoes that grew fainter, further apart. Then silence again, except for 
the sound of water. 

What was going on in this place? 

Mallon remained motionless a while longer, listening again for Sykora, 
hoping the old man would still be nearby, or inadvertently circling back. 
Nothing. 

He knew he should go back, find the inhaler Sykora threw at him. He 
might need it later. And he needed to find the water again. Mallon homed 
in on the sound of the stream, turned, and started walking towards it. 

And then, just as Sykora had said — the air remaining dark and 
black — lights came on, from far away, and from beneath the ground. 

The cavern was still dark, but now like a sparsely populated city at 
night with scattered, wide beams of light rising from the ground like 
immobile searchlights. Mallon climbed a rock, and could now see, though 
dimly, quite a ways in all directions. 

The lights were far apart from one another, several miles, probably; 
the closest to him was maybe a mile away or more. But they revealed 
the vastness of the cavern, or at least hinted at it, which more than ever 
now seemed to stretch on and on without end as far as he could see, the 
darkness broken irregularly by one beam of light after another, mile 
after mile. The beams of light, sometimes broken with shadow, rose at 
different angles towards the upper reaches, then disappeared, swallowed 
by the darkness far above — there was still no ceiling to see. 

There was enough light now, reflected from stone and metal and glass, 
for Mallon to make his way, but it definitely was still night, as Sykora 
had said, and all around him were the dark, indistinct forms of the ruins 
of this place. The looming, immobile shapes and shadows were almost 
more disconcerting than the total darkness had been. 
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These were ruins, almost surely, but was this a world? Able to see 
more, now, there were other possibilities, Mallon thought — the interior 
of a vast starship; the interior of a self-contained habitat orbiting a 
planet, a sun, a moon; or something quite incomprehensible. 

He climbed down from the rock, started back towards the stream and 
the rock on which he’d found Sykora. When he reached the hole in the 
ground through which the stream disappeared, he began to search for 
the inhaler. 

After a while, using the hand light in short bursts, he thought he found 
the rock where Sykora had lain, and he searched the area more closely. 
He crawled on hands and knees over the rock and gravel and sprays of 
shattered glass, looked into crevices, gaps between rocks, felt along ridges 
of concrete and metal. There was no sign of the inhaler. 

Eventually he gave up, returned to the stream. He had a decision to 
make again, but now there were more options — return to the beacon and 
wait; follow the water upstream to its source, hoping to find a way out 
of the cavern; or head for one of the lights shining up from the ground. 

An easy decision, really. Mallon turned towards the nearest of the 
lights, a mile or so away, and started off after it. 

It took Mallon more than an hour to reach the light, fifteen minutes 
to cover the last hundred feet through a jungle of twisted metal, tangled 
and webbed with broken cable, coils of frayed wire, large shards of broken 
glass. As he worked his way closer, everything grew steadily brighter; 
the light rising from below reflected in all directions from the metal and 
glass, adding and canceling, casting distorted shadows and angled 
streams of light all about him. Large crystals attached to some of the 
metal girders reflected prismed colors at him as he moved past. 

Mallon climbed onto an enormous block of concrete with metal posts 
jutting from it, and came to the edge of a large, well-like hole in the 
ruins, the full blaze of light rising up through it. He kept a foot or so 
back, lowered the visor, darkened it several settings. Mallon inched to- 
wards the edge and looked down. 

Thirty or forty feet below him, bright even through the darkened visor, 
was a huge round disk of light, a gently curved partial globe embedded 
in a solid black substance. Sprawled across the light, covering less than 
half its diameter, motionless, was the prone body of a chuurka. The light 
shone a bright orange through the thin, fully-spread membranes, re- 
vealing the complex patterns of dark receptors. 

Mallon leaned back and sat, propped against one of the metal posts; 
he cleared the visor, gazed up at the dark void above, which seemed to 
swallow all the light rising up from below him. 

He felt suddenly very tired, and now he didn’t want to move at all any 
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more. What was there to do anyway? He thought about making a descent 
to the light and the body of the chuurka; there were enough hand- and 
footholds so it shouldn’t be too difficult. 

Still sitting, he leaned forward, darkened the visor and again looked 
down at the light and the dead chuurka. There might be something down 
there, something worth finding, something about the light. Mallon stood, 
breathed deeply, prepared to descend. 

The light went out. 

All the lights in the cavern went out, and the blackness, darker than 
night, returned again. 

Vision gone, Mallon lost his balance. He felt himself tipping forward, 
flung his hands out, struck one of the metal posts and grabbed it. His 
feet slid across the concrete, went out from under him and he collapsed, 
but he hung onto the post somehow. He pulled, grabbed it with his other 
hand, then dragged himself back from the edge. 

He remained motionless, holding onto the post with both hands. When 
he felt secure, he let go with one hand, slid the darkened visor up, then 
struggled to his feet. He still didn’t go anywhere, waited a few minutes 
for his eyes to readjust to the darkness. 

New sounds drifted through the darkness — the crunch of gravel and 
glass; the clatter of stones; something that sounded like whispers, hushed 
voices. The sounds faded in and out, seemed to come from two or three 
directions at once, but were definitely getting closer, converging. 

Mallon crouched within the jumble of metal posts, hiding in case they 
used a light. The sounds continued to come nearer, then several minutes 
later the footsteps ceased, though the hushed whispers, broken by full 
voices occasionally, continued. A few moments later a flickering glow 
appeared about a hundred and fifty, two hundred feet away, a red-orange 
in color from a source at ground level, hidden by rock. A fire? What 
would bum here? Or was it something else? 

Mallon crept forward, careful with each step to remain quiet, making 
sure each handhold was secure, his footing solid. The closer he got to the 
glow, the more it looked as if it did come from a fire. Then he began to 
smell cooking meat. 

Suddenly hungry, his stomach reacted immediately with a hollow pain. 
He had plenty of food in the suit, but hadn’t once thought of eating until 
now. 

He continued moving forward. The shadowed figures of people sitting 
around the fire (he could see glimpses, now, of actual flames) came into 
view. Mallon made a wide approach until he found a spot no more than 
thirty feet away that gave him a full view of the fire and the people 
around it. 

There were seven figures altogether — two women (one very pregnant), 
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four men, and a tall, skinny girl naked from the waist up, probably 
fourteen or fifteen years old; the girl had the look of a chuurka tender, 
though there was no chuurka in sight. One of the men wore a tom shock 
suit, the woman who wasn’t pregnant wore the sleeveless upper half of 
another shock suit, and the rest were dressed in worn clothing. 

Mallon could hear them talking to each other, sometimes in whispers, 
more often in low voices. The fire came from the smooth surface of a 
black metal box, and there was no wood, no apparent fuel, as if the fire 
were burning the air, or something within the box. A large kettle hung 
from a tripod over the flames. The people passed a wide-mouthed cylinder 
among themselves, drinking from it, though they skipped the girl each 
time it reached that part of the circle. 

Mallon heard something behind him. He started to turn, but someone 
was on him before he could move, one arm around his shoulder and chest 
and, incredibly, a knife inside the helmet and touching his neck. 

"Don’t,” a harsh voice whispered at him. "Don’t . . . do . . . anything.” 

The man’s hand wasn’t steady, and Mallon could feel the knife blade 
make tiny slices in the skin just under his chin. He remained motionless 
and, despite the crashing of his heart against his chest, spoke to the man 
in a calm voice. 

"You’re cutting me,” he said. 

He felt the blade ease back a bit, but the knife remained in under the 
helmet collar. 

"To . . . your . . . feet,” the man hissed. 

Mallon rose slowly, the blade nicking skin twice as the man rose with 
him. 

"To the . . . f-f-f-fire.” The man made a choking sound, then a sob, and 
pushed Mallon forward. 

Most of those around the fire looked up as Mallon and his captor 
staggered into the small clearing — the girl didn’t, and the pregnant 
woman glanced quickly at him, then looked away. The man wearing the 
torn shock suit shook his head, set the cylinder on the ground at his feet. 

"Let the man go, Tyrone.” 

The man’s grip on Mallon tightened, and the knife sliced skin once 
more. 

"Tyrone.” 

Tyrone abruptly released Mallon, jerked the knife away (making one 
final cut across Mallon’s chin), and made another choking sound. "Stick 
it,” he whispered. "Just . . . stick it.” He turned to Mallon, glaring at 
him, held the knife up to his face. Tyrone grabbed the knife blade with 
his free hand, gripped it tightly, then slowly pulled the blade out of his 
grip. He opened the hand, which now bled from deep cuts in the palm 
and fingers (there were a number of scars on the skin), wiped his hand 
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across the side of Mallon’s helmet and the shoulder of his shock suit. 
Then Tyrone twisted away and, with a pained soh, ran off into the dark- 
ness. 

"Your name.” 

Mallon turned back towards those around the fire. None of them had 
moved. "Mallon,” he said. 

The man in the shock suit nodded. "Mallon. New in here, aren’t you?” 

It seemed such a casual question, but a tightening in his chest warned 
him that the answer was probably important. He tried not to hesitate 
too long, thoughts working. 

"Not really,” he said. "A few days.” 

The man laughed, then shook his head. "A few days,” he said. "Then 
you’ve been stranded here.” 

Mallon breathed very deeply, nodded once. "Yes.” 

The man didn’t say anything at first, head cocked slightly. Then, "You 
are new though. A few days.” Shook his head again. "I’ve been here a 
few years.” 

Mallon looked more closely at the man, then at the others. Years? Was 
it possible? 

"My name’s Rugger,” the man said. "That’s Chari.” Nodding at the 
balding man on his left. "Trask.” A gesture at the man nearest Mallon, 
who had to turn to see him, and who looked at him through eyes almost 
completely closed. "Ashley.” The woman on Rugger’s right wearing the 
partial shock suit. "Bollondi.” The man next to her. "Lisa.” The pregnant 
woman. "And the girl. We don’t know her name. She’s a tender, Trask 
found her beside a dead chuurka about two years ago.” 

"You!” It was the woman, Ashley, who spoke. She smiled. "I know 
about you.” She nodded slowly, still smiling, but didn’t say anything 
more. Mallon was certain he didn’t know her. 

"Sit down,” Rugger said. "Join us. Maybe you’ll join us on a more 
permanent basis. Tough to make it in here on your own.” He waved at 
a flat stone between Trask and Chari. 

Mallon sat, questions surfacing; none he felt comfortable asking, at 
least not yet. 

"You found us at a good time,” Rugger said. "Most of us are somewhat 
lucid, though that’s likely to change soon. You’ve noticed it by now, I 
imagine. The air.” 

"Yes,” Mallon said, remembering Sykora. "It comes and goes. Some- 
times I don’t really know what I’m doing.” 

Rugger nodded. "You’ll get used to it after a few weeks, a few months.” 
He picked up the cylinder, sipped at it, passed it to Chari. "If you live 
that long.” 
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Chari drank from the cylinder, handed it to Mallon without a word. 
Mallon passed it to Trask without drinking. 

"It helps,” Trask said, holding it back out to Mallon. Helps what? 
Mallon wondered. He shook his head. Trask shrugged, drank, then got 
up and took it over to Lisa, who still looked away from the fire, away 
from Mallon, maybe away from all the others. 

No one spoke for a long time. Bollondi watched the food cooking in the 
kettle, stirring it occasionally with a plastic stick. Mallon watched, won- 
dering where the food had come from, wondering how the black box 
produced the fire. Was the black box a remnant of the alien technology, 
the kind of thing the chuurkas were looking for? 

Next to him, Chari began to visibly tremble, then began pounding his 
thigh with his fist, each blow accompanied by a stifled gasp. He was 
staring at the girl, grinding his teeth now, lips pulled back in a grimace. 

Chari stood with a hushed cry, seemed to calm down a little. He nodded 
once, then walked silently around the fire to the girl. He took her hand, 
tried to pull her to her feet; but Lisa got up, grabbed his hand. She jerked 
at it, hitting him with her other hand, slapping him across the face and 
arm until he finally let the girl go. 

Chari stood looking at the girl and Lisa, put his hand into his trousers, 
working at his crotch. He whimpered once and staggered back; then he 
turned and lurched slowly away into the darkness. 

The girl had remained motionless, without expression, and now Lisa 
sat back down beside her, crying for some reason. Still crying, she gently 
stroked the girl’s hair, and murmured quietly into her ear. 

"Food’s ready,” Bollondi said. 

Ashley dragged a pack out from behind her, began removing plastic 
plates from it. Rugger stood, looking intently at Mallon. 

"Let’s go talk,” Rugger said. "I’m not that hungry.” He started walking 
away from the fire. Mallon got up and followed him. 

"Hey, Mr. New Man Mallon,” Ashley called after him. "Remember, I 
know about you.” 

Mallon looked back at her, but she was busy passing out the plates to 
the others, and he continued after Rugger. 

Rugger stopped about twenty-five or thirty feet from the fire, far 
enough so their conversation would not be overheard, close enough to 
keep everyone in sight. He found a low, flat block of concrete, sat. Mallon 
leaned against another concrete block, but remained standing. 

"We all have lucid periods,” Rugger said. "Regularly. I just happen to 
be the lucid one now. And Ashley, though sometimes it’s hard to know 
with her.” 

"What was she talking about?” Mallon asked. "That she knew about 
me. I don’t know her at all. I’m sure I’ve never seen her before.” 
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Rugger smiled. "Probably she meant she knew what I know about you. 
That you were lying. About being stranded.” He leaned forward, reached 
towards Mallon, touched the packet of inhalers. "Only two gone, which 
means you’ve been here something under sixteen hours.” 

Even less, Mallon thought, but he didn’t tell Rugger about the inhaler 
he’d lost. He wondered if he was due to pop another. He didn’t want to 
check the time, though. Not yet. "How long have you been here?” he 
asked. 

Rugger’s smile faded. "Difficult to know for sure, but I think about 
four and half years. I was one of the first ones the chuurkas sent here. 
Of course I don’t even know which faction sent me. There appear to be 
quite a few.” He turned to look at the people sitting around the fire. "All 
of them have been in at least a year, most longer.” 

Four and a half years? In this place? Jesus. Mallon looked at Rugger, 
all the questions still rising into his thoughts, and he finally asked the 
one he could not ignore. 

"Is there a way out of here?” 

Rugger turned back to him, laughing harshly. "No.” He shook his head, 
still smiling. "I’ve never seen one. No one I’ve ever met in all these years 
has ever found one, or heard of one. This place doesn’t end, it just goes 
on and on, and there’s no way out, there’s only . . .” He paused, smile 
gone again. "There’s only going back, through the portal. And for those 
of us stranded here, there’s not even that.” 

Was that resentment in Rugger’s voice? Mallon would have been sur- 
prised if it wasn’t. Four and a half years. 

"Do you suppose the chuurkas know that?” Mallon asked. "That there’s 
no way out of here?” 

"Probably.” Rugger shrugged. "Doesn’t matter much, not to them, 
though I’m sure they would like to know where in the universe this place 
exists. But that’s not really what they’re after.” 

"What are they after, then?” 

Rugger gave him a half smile, said nothing for a minute or so. Then, 
"Maybe you’ll find out before you go back. It hasn’t happened in a long 
time, so it’s overdue.” He didn’t say any more. 

Overdue. Mallon couldn’t ignore it any longer, and he checked the 
chronometer. It had been almost nine hours now since he’d arrived. He 
glanced at Rugger, shrugged to himself, then took one of the inhalers, 
brought it to his mouth, and popped it. Rugger laughed again, quietly. 

"Yeah, you keep taking those things,” he said. "You get too much of 
this air, go a little off-line, and you might forget to ever take another, 
might forget about your beacon, the portal, might forget to go back. It’s 
happened. Almost everything has happened in here.” He shook his head. 
"This damn air, the things it does.” He gestured towards the fire. "We 
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stick together, because almost always at least one of us, and usually two 
or three, is lucid at any given time, manages to keep things under control. 
Even when we’re not lucid, we usually know enough to recognize those 
who are, and do what they say, even if we don’t understand it or want 
to. Like Tyrone, when I told him to let you go. He wanted to cut your 
throat, wanted to very badly, but he did what I asked. We all do. Survival 
instinct, I guess. It’s what’s kept us alive.” He shook his head again. 
"Though it doesn’t always work out. We were better off a while ago.” He 
turned back to Mallon. 

"We were living in a good place for a long time, close to two years, I 
think. It was a cave, not a natural cave, something formed out of rock 
by machines. It was warm, safe, and secure, close to a brook, near a 
steady food supply. Everything we needed.” Rugger paused, sighed heav- 
ily. "One day, I guess we all went crazy together, no one was lucid, and 
we all left, started wandering around. Wandered a long time, a long 
ways, before one of us came around, Lisa I think, and tried to get us 
searching for a way back to it.” Another pause. "We lost one of us, 
Cheyenne, don’t know what happened to her. Never found her, and never 
found the cave. We’ve never been able to find our way back, but we keep 
searching.” Rugger tried to smile, didn’t quite manage it, then shrugged. 

"I was wondering about the food,” Mallon said. "Where do you get it? 
And you were near a steady supply once?” 

Rugger pushed abruptly to his feet, took a step towards Mallon, face 
tightening. "What the hell do you think I am, a god damn information 
service? Maybe if you get stranded here yourself, and we meet again, 
then maybe we’ll tell you. Maybe. Until then, though, you don’t really 
have to worry about anything like that, do you?” Rugger started pacing 
back and forth, growing angrier. "And since you are going back. I’m not 
about to give you even the slightest bit of information that might help 
the chuurkas, nothing that will help those obscene creatures who keep 
sending more people here, either to quickly die or spend the rest of their 
lives mostly crazy and wandering through this god-forsaken place, strug- 
gling just to survive. No, I’ll tell you nothing!” 

He stopped, pointed back at the fire. 

"You see Lisa there? She’s been here almost as long as I have. Eight 
months along, and this is the fifth time she’s been pregnant. Three early 
miscarriages, one other carried to full term. The baby was dead at birth, 
and this one will be, too. They all die here before birth.” He paused, took 
several deep breaths, and appeared to calm down. "Probably better that 
way. Still, imagine what it does to the women.” He slowly shook his 
head, not looking at Mallon, and sat down again. 

"I wonder why they don’t come here themselves,” Mallon said. "The 
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chuurkas. Why they keep sending more humans. If this is so important 
to them, and it seems to be.” 

"A few have come here,” Rugger said. "Pilgrims.” 

"Pilgrims?” 

Rugger nodded, but didn’t explain. He shrugged. "They’ve always been 
cautious. This place, I think, is more dangerous to them than it is to us. 
Besides, we’re expendable.” He looked at Mallon, smiled. "Or haven’t 
you figured that out yet?” He shrugged again, with what was becoming 
a frequent, exaggerated gesture. "Still, you’re working for them yet. We 
all did at one time. But none of us do any longer.” He turned away again 
and looked at the fire. 

They remained there without talking for a long time. Chari reap- 
peared, but refused to eat the food Bollondi offered to him, sat huddled 
against a rock a few feet back from the fire. Lisa got up, walked over 
and began slapping him until Ashley said something, then Lisa returned 
to her seat, and began feeding the girl. 

"You didn’t bring any cigarettes, did you?” Rugger asked. 

"No. I don’t smoke.” 

"Coffee?” 

"No. All I’ve got are the food packets, water, some juice I think. You 
want any of that?” 

Rugger shook his head. The silence between them returned. Mallon 
still wanted to ask him more questions, but the tension had eased now, 
and he wanted to keep it that way, so he restrained himself. 

Somebody near the fire shouted, and Bollondi threw the kettle of food 
across the clearing, food and liquid spraying. Trask stood and shook his 
fist at Bollondi, then Ashley got to her feet and stepped between them. 
She spoke quietly to each of them, and eventually Trask retreated, picked 
up the empty kettle and brought it to Bollondi. Bollondi took it, then 
squatted beside the fire and began cleaning it with gravel. 

"You should probably go soon,” Rugger said. "Before one or more of 
the others figure you, realize you’re a way out.” 

"A way out?” 

"Sure. Kill you, use your suit monitor to track your beacon, wait for 
the portal to reappear, go back in your place.” 

"You don’t have to kill me,” Mallon said. "I’ll take you back to the 
beacon, all of you, and we can all go back through.” 

Rugger shook his head. "Doesn’t work that way. It’s been tried. The 
portal closes down right after the first one goes through. I’ve seen it tried 
with several people holding hands, in a chain. Portal closed down after 
the first, slicing off the hand of the second where it was holding the first 
person. She bled to death.” He paused. "I’ve thought a lot about it, when 
I’ve been able to. I can think of only one thing that might work to take 
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two people through, though I’ve never seen it tried. There aren’t really 
that many opportunities.” He stopped, looked at Mallon, but didn’t go 
on. 

"How?” Mallon asked. 

"How what?” 

"How can two people go through?” 

"Oh. Sorry. I don’t know for sure, remember. I’ve thought about it, 
though. Maybe if one is carrying the other, on his back or in his arms, 
like that. So it’s a single unit going through. But even then, who knows? 
Who knows anything in this damn place.” 

"Come back with me, then,” Mallon said. "We’ll go through together.” 

Rugger shook his head. "I can’t. I can’t leave them. We help each other. 
The chuurkas have abandoned us here, but we can’t do that to each other. 
I can’t.” He smiled. "Besides, I’d probably try to kill you on the way back 
to the beacon, or while we were waiting for the portal. I’m not going to 
stay lucid forever, remember? Hell, I’d probably kill you, then forget 
why, or what I was doing, and miss out on the portal anyway.” He shook 
his head. 

"Maybe Lisa,” Mallon suggested. "Or one of the others?” But he knew 
it was a bad suggestion as soon as he made it. 

"No,” Rugger said. "You’d just better go. Now.” 

Mallon nodded, pushed away from the concrete. He was reluctant to 
leave, but he knew he should. "Good-bye, Rugger.” 

"Good-bye, Mallon.” He was looking towards the fire again. 

Mallon took a few steps back from Rugger, then turned and started 
walking away. When he heard the rushed footsteps behind him, he was 
ready, not at all surprised. 

Mallon quickly turned and dropped to a crouch, easily avoiding the 
oncoming knife in Rugger’s hand; he kicked Rugger’s legs out from under 
him, using Rugger’s own momentum. Rugger fell to the ground, then 
Mallon was up and straddling him, pinning Rugger’s arms to the gravel. 
Rugger released the knife, smiling. 

"Good,” Rugger said. "You didn’t trust me, even now.” He stopped 
smiling. "Go now, Mallon. While I’m still being generous. I’ll be all right 
for a while longer, I think.” 

Mallon clipped the knife to Rugger’s shock suit, got up and stood over 
him for a few moments. Then he nodded and backed quickly away, quiet 
and cautious. Listening and watching for the others as well as Rugger, 
he felt his way along, walking backwards, losing sight of first Rugger, 
then the fire. Finally, when he could no longer hear a thing, he turned 
and pushed off into the darkness. 


It was a half hour, maybe longer, before Mallon felt relatively safe 
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again. He had no idea where he was any more, and he didn’t really care. 
He stumbled along, paying little attention to his surroundings. He could 
be traveling in circles, for all he knew. It didn’t seem to matter. If it 
became necessary, he reminded himself, the beacon would lead him back. 

Mallon was tired, depressed. He felt sick when he thought about Rug- 
ger and his companions, sick when he tried to imagine how many others 
like them were stranded here in this endless night, and how many had 
already died. All of them with no way out. 

And for what? 

He still didn’t know. 

For hours he wandered through the dark without direction, without 
purpose. Once, the lights came on again for a little more than an hour, 
but the night did not leave, and the rising beams that cut such small 
sections out of the darkness seemed weak and futile. 

He came across several trickles of water, including one that actually 
could be called a stream — nearly two feet wide, almost a foot deep. He 
crouched beside the stream (all the lights were out again), switched on 
the hand light, and directed the beam down through the clear water. 
Mallon remained there a long time, staring at the water flowing through 
the light, searching for fish, or insects, or other tiny creatures, any signs 
of life at all in the water. 

But there was nothing. 

At seventeen hours inside the cavern (world, habitat, energy globe, 
whatever), Mallon popped the next inhaler, thinking of what the air 
could do to him, of what it had done to others — Sykora babbling away, 
hardly recognizing him; Tyrone gripping the knife blade with his own 
hand, slicing it deep; Chari trying to take the girl, then lurching off into 
the darkness. 

And then, for the first time since he’d been here in the dark, not quite 
understanding the connection, he thought of Katja, of the tiny scars 
below her eyes, of her screams (which he had never heard, but had often 
imagined) as her fingers had been severed. 

After all these months, he still did not know what had happened to 
her — neither Katja nor Rhea would say a word to him about it. It had 
to do with the chuurkas, he knew that, but whether the chuurkas had 
done it to her themselves (why?), or someone else had done it to her as 
some kind of punishment because she, too, had worked for the chuurkas, 
he had never known. She worked for them no longer, had pleaded with 
Mallon to stop, and Rhea would not forgive him when he didn’t, though 
Katja herself apparently did. 

But Mallon wasn’t so sure he understood it himself any more, and he 
wondered what the hell he was doing here. 
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Mallon sat on the ground, his hack against a warped sheet of cold, 
damp metal, took off his helmet, and held his head in his hands. He 
didn’t move. 

Mallon was walking again, still wandering aimlessly, when the sky 
opened up above him and filled with stars. 

He looked up, stunned, and nearly lost his balance. The complete black- 
ness was gone, the ceiling — if there had ever been one — was gone, all 
replaced by a dazzling night sky filled with brilliant stars shining down 
on him. 

Mallon stared, and stared, turning slowly in place, gazing at the 
hundreds, thousands of stars above and all around him. It seemed that 
he was outside, now, nightside on a world with the cleanest, purest 
atmosphere, the stars almost painfully sharp and clear against the black- 
est of skies. 

It was beautiful, unlike any night sky he’d ever seen. Not one of the 
stars flickered; their light blazed steadily at him without interference, 
without filtering, undiminished and untouched. He smiled, wonder and 
contentment welling in his chest, spreading through him. This was some- 
thing worth coming for. 

Coming for. He remembered the chuurkas, and why he was here — almost 
as an afterthought. Hardly thinking about it, Mallon undipped the back- 
pack, shrugged it off, laid it on the ground and opened it. In something 
of a daze, he began removing equipment, emptying the pack and most 
of the pockets lining his shock suit. 

Regularly looking up at the stars, Mallon put the equipment together 
as the chuurkas had shown him. A few instruments he recognized or 
understood — still and motion film cameras, radiometers — but most were 
complete mysteries, and he knew only that they were detectors of some 
sort. What amazed him was how small some of them were, and how large 
some of them became when constructed — fan-like arrays of thin, mem- 
branous materials; patterned networks of wire; clusters of weaving, flex- 
ible projections. Who knew what they detected or measured? 

Just as surprising, though they had explained it to him, was how easily 
and quickly everything was assembled. Most of the equipment, self-pow- 
ered, assembled automatically, and all Mallon had to do was flip the 
toggles or switches that set the process in motion. 

In just over fifteen minutes, all the equipment was assembled; it took 
only another five to position everything as indicated on the diagram the 
chuurkas had included, and then he was ready. Mallon went from ap- 
paratus to apparatus, starting each one, watching tiny lights come on, 
listening to faint clicks and buzzes begin. From now on, everything would 
operate automatically, and he had nothing to do but watch. 
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When Mallon looked up at the sky again, the stars were moving. 

The movement was slow and regular, and after a minute or so Mallon 
realized the stars were rotating, uniformly turning around a point almost 
directly overhead. Or, he was rotating beneath the stars. It was dis- 
orienting at first, and he felt slightly dizzy, legs wobbly; but gradually 
he grew accustomed to the motion, and his stability returned. 

Mallon stood without moving among the machines, the nearly silent 
instruments laid out on all sides, and gazed up at the stars slowly turning 
above him. There was no sound anywhere except for the quiet clicks and 
whirring of the instruments, which he hardly noticed any more, but he 
thought he could imagine what sounds these stars would make as they 
moved gracefully across the sky — something delicate and elegant, whis- 
pers of sound, soft and peaceful. Music of the spheres. An ancient phrase 
he felt he was only now beginning to understand. 

But then the movement of the stars began to gradually, yet noticeably 
pick up speed. As the stars began to rotate more rapidly overhead, Mallon 
once again had trouble maintaining his balance and orientation. He 
staggered, and almost fell. He gave up and sat on the ground, found a 
place where he could rest his back against a low, slanting rock. Half 
lying, half sitting, and with the cold, hard feel of stone anchoring him, 
Mallon continued to watch. 

The stars were not really moving that quickly, Mallon realized, just 
enough now so they made a complete circuit every two minutes, like a 
half-speed sweep of a second hand on conventional watches or clocks. 
They maintained a steady speed for several minutes, but just as he was 
becoming almost mesmerized by the regularity, the stars began moving 
gradually inward with the rotation, becoming a slow motion vortex in 
the night. 

The stars, spiraling slowly inward, collected at the center of the vortex, 
and a tiny globe of light grew, increasing in size and brightness with 
each star that joined it. 

The globe continued to grow, adding star after star, and continued to 
brighten. After some time (how long?), the globe was so bright that 
Mallon dropped the helmet visor over his face, darkened it two settings. 

The globe was now the size of a large moon in the sky, spinning slowly, 
he thought, matching the rotation of the thousands of stars still turning 
about it and spiraling inward. Every three or four minutes now Mallon 
darkened his visor another setting until eventually, though the globe 
remained bright and swelling above him, he could hardly see the stars 
spinning about it. 

When the globe was so large it filled half the sky, and his visor dark- 
ened so much he could no longer see the stars around it, the globe of light 
began to pulse. 
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Mallon felt as well as saw the pulsing of the globe, which he knew 
should have been impossible. The globe would pulse brighter, and he 
would feel a pulse of pressure descend upon him; then the glow would 
pulse back, slightly dimmer, and the pressure would ease. 

The globe ceased growing, but continued to pulse above him. Soon, its 
pulse rate had matched that of his heartbeat, or his heartbeat had 
matched the pulse of the globe, so that it seemed it was the globe of stars 
and light itself that kept his heart going, that kept him alive. Mallon 
remained transfixed, unable to move, and lost all sense of the passage 
of time. There was nothing now but the steady beat of the brightness 
and pressure, nothing but the massive globe of light and stars in the 
middle of solid darkness. 

The globe exploded. 

The explosion of light burst through the darkened visor, and Mallon 
instinctively closed his eyes, but his vision remained filled with blazing 
orange and yellow and red and white. Then the shock wave hit him, 
impossibly silent, impossibly soon, and crushed him against the rock and 
gravel, squeezed the air from his lungs. And still there was no sound. 

A moment later the pressure abruptly ceased, breath returned to his 
lungs, and Mallon, as instinctively as he had closed them, opened his 
eyes. 

The sky was in flames. 

It was still a night sky, black and completely filled with stars again, 
motionless once more, but it was laid over by deep red and orange flames 
blazing as if the fabric of the sky itself were on fire. 

Then Mallon realized the sky, the stars, and flames were all pulsing, 
just as the globe of light had pulsed. He could feel this pulse as well, 
beating regularly against him, down upon his body, but it was much 
slower now, the heartbeat of a monstrous, hibernating leviathan. 

And the heat struck. 

It hit him like a great wind, an incredible heat that should have 
incinerated him, but somehow didn’t burn at all. The heat radiated 
through him with an intense pain that was strangely welcome, surged 
through head and limbs without resistance, cleansing his body and pu- 
rifying it. 

Cleansing. Purifying. What was this? he asked himself. Getting myst- 
ical? 

But that was how it felt, he couldn’t deny it, as absurd as it seemed. 
More than that, he could do nothing to stop it. 

Mallon still couldn’t move, but now he gave up trying, content to watch 
and feel what was happening. The heat continued to course through him 
as the sky blazed through the stars. Maybe, he thought, he was in the 
heart of a sun. 
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That, too, he decided, was absurd. 

It began to rain. 

A torrent of water poured down upon him, laced with silver and blue 
flames that hissed and sputtered as they struck the ground, his suit, his 
visor. The rain fell not from clouds — there were none — but from the 
blazing flames in the sky, and Mallon began to wonder how much of 
what he was seeing was real, and how much was . . . was what? Hal- 
lucination? Brought on by what, or whom? 

It didn’t matter. It was raining, the raindrops wrapped in flickering 
blue flames, raining from a star-filled night sky that burned with all- 
encompassing flames and an agonizing heat that did not bum. And it 
continued, above and all around him, and so it did not matter. It was 
real. Real enough. 

New images rose in his vision, but without blocking or obscuring any 
of what he was already seeing. There were layers of perception, or layers 
of reality, somehow all simultaneously visible to him. These new images, 
though, they had to be coming from within him, not from without, for 
they were very much his own. 

. . . Chari pulling at the girl tender, with Lisa, eight months pregnant, 
hitting and slapping at him, then Chari releasing the girl and lurching 
off into the darkness, hand at his groin. . . . 

. . . Sykora grabbing the inhaler, then throwing it at Mallon, turning 
and running off into the darkness. . . . 

. . . The chuurka sprawled across the curved disk of light at the bottom 
of a well in the ruins of stone and glass and steel. . . . 

. . . Rhea seated before a cooking fire, poking at fish in a large pan, 
not looking up. . . . 

. . . Katja, silent but glaring at Mallon, trickles of blood seeping from 
a dozen tiny slashes beneath her eyes. . . . 

. . . Sykora, in the heat and light of midday, making obscene gestures 
at three chuurkas crouching in the shade of a lean-to he had built for 
them, then turning to Mallon and grinning. . . . 

. . . Lisa feeding the girl tender, stroking her hair. . . . 

. . . Katja again, holding up the stumps of her severed fingers, long 
before they had healed, cursing Mallon, cursing the chuurkas. . . . 

. . . Rhea spitting into his face. . . . 

. . . The twisting mirror in the cage, flashing pieces of distorted re- 
flections back at him. . . . 

... A mob sweeping along a street in the city during a night riot, 
buildings all around them in flames, arms raised and flailing, hands 
gripping guns and clubs and bottles. . . . 

. . . Rugger gazing silently at the fire coming from a plain black metal 
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box, looking at his companions seated around the fire, tiny^reflections 
of flame flickering in his eyes. . . . 

. . . And finally, the two chuurkas standing at the windows, the wasted 
human tender squatting at their side and incense swirling up around 
them, neck membranes spread and quivering and fully open to the flames 
of the buildings on fire across the canal. . . . 

This last image brought a terrible ache to his chest, an ache of real- 
ization, of growing though incomplete understanding, and he wondered 
how many people had died in that fire, which the chuurkas had almost 
certainly set themselves just so they could watch those blazing flames, 
wondered how many people had died in all the other fires the chuurkas 
had set over the years, how many people had died because of everything 
the chuurkas did in their pursuit of . . . of what? And he was helping 
them. Mallon wanted to cry out, but he still could not move except to 
breathe. 

The last image faded, and there were no more, there was nothing now 
but the star-filled night sky, still in flames. The stars seemed to grow 
even brighter, the flames seemed to burn more intensely and wildly, and 
the heat, though it still did not burn him, became even more painful, 
searing through him, and it all kept on, growing, the stars and the black 
and the flames and the heat, on, and on, and on. . . . 

When Mallon came to, the darkness had returned, and the sky was 
gone. He wasn’t sure that he had ever quite lost consciousness, but there 
had been some kind of break in his awareness, a gap between the heat 
of the flaming starry night sky, and the cold of the darkness now all 
around him, more than night once again with hardly a glimmer of light. 

He sat up, then stood, stretched aching muscles. He was exhausted, 
hardly able to move. He checked the time, saw that he’d been in for 
almost thirty hours, which meant he was long overdue. He fumbled with 
the inhalers, pulled one free, and popped it. Maybe that was why he felt 
so tired, something in the air? No, that wasn’t it. 

Then Mallon noticed one of the chuurkas’ instruments at his feet, and 
anger rose in him, purging his exhaustion. He kicked the apparatus, sent 
it clattering over the rocks, scrambled after it and kicked it again. This 
time when he reached it, he picked up a large rock, swung it with both 
hands, and smashed the instrument, crumpling metal projections, break- 
ing open the main housing, cracking the glass. 

Anger still surging through him, providing renewed energy, Mallon 
started in on the rest of the machinery. One by one he searched out all 
the instruments he’d assembled and set up, and attacked them, almost 
in a frenzy, inflicting as much damage on each of them as he could. 

He used large stones, or heavy bars of metal, and smashed the instru- 
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ments. He tore the membrane fabrics to shreds, ripped apart the networks 
of wire, he cracked open the housings, he bent and crushed metal pro- 
jections, he shattered any glass he could find on them. He pulled or 
smashed or broke them into as many separate, unusable pieces as he 
could manage, splitting open film cartridges and other inserts or at- 
tachments he couldn’t identify. And as he finished destroying each one, 
he took all the pieces and threw them out into the darkness, scattering 
them among all the other, much older ruins. 

When he could not find another intact instrument, Mallon stopped, 
stood for a long time in one place, breathing heavily. The anger, the 
bitterness and despair, slowly leaked out of him. He was tired, tired of 
everything. 

Eyes barely focusing, he checked the time. Ten, eleven hours until he 
was due to return. It didn’t seem to matter much any more, except that 
he knew he could not stay here; he had to get out. 

Mallon became distantly aware of an aching hunger and thirst. Mouth 
dry, he managed to eat enough to stop the pain in his belly, drinking 
three packets of flavorless juice to wash down the food. Time to go back, 
he decided. There was nothing else to do here. 

Mallon activated the suit monitor, and it picked up the steady signal 
of the beacon. Without the pack, without any of the instruments the 
chuurkas had sent with him, he started back, making his way slowly 
through the darkness. 

The journey seemed endless, and Mallon soon lost all sense of time, 
which seemed appropriate, since he had long since lost all sense of di- 
rection. Almost mindlessly, he followed the beacon’s signal, paying little 
attention to his surroundings. 

He stumbled over stones and concrete blocks, staggered through gul- 
lies, and crawled over massive collections of metal and stone debris, 
rarely bothering to search for an easier way around. Only the shock suit 
kept him from being seriously hurt as he occasionally tripped and fell 
to the ground, or tumbled down short inclines. Each time he fell he got 
up, studied the monitor, and pushed on. 

Mallon crossed several trickling streams, even a large, knee-deep pool 
he waded through, but no longer checked to see if anything lived in the 
water. At one point, his route brought him back to the stream he had 
first followed after he’d entered the cavern, only now he was headed 
upstream instead of down. 

Images of stars and flaming raindrops and the black sky in flames 
tried to surface in his thoughts, along with all the other images that had 
appeared laid over the burning sky, but Mallon, not wanting to think 
about them now, fought them down, kept them from coming into focus. 
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Eventually, Mallon staggered into the tiny clearing where he had 
arrived a day and a half earlier. Was that all? It felt like so much longer. 
He dropped to his knees, dug up the beacon, and replaced it in his helmet. 
Time. He checked the chronometer, popped his final inhaler. 

Mallon thought about standing, but decided it wasn’t worth the effort. 
He was too damn tired. He set the chronometer to wake him an hour 
before the shiftportal was due, set a backup, then curled against a large 
rock, and slept. 

He waited for the shiftportal to appear. 

Mallon had awakened to the alarm, eaten again, and then, remem- 
bering the chuurka’s warning, had gathered several large stones and 
blocks of concrete, stacked them to form a mound that would bring him 
to the height of the shiftportal. Now, just a few minutes before the shift- 
portal was to appear, he climbed the mound and stood, waiting. 

A crunching sound came from nearby. Mallon dropped to a crouch and 
turned towards it. He could see nothing in the dark, could not even see 
the ground below him, but he heard another sound, a footstep, and then 
a loud whisper. 

"Mallon.” The voice was familiar. 

"Sykora?” 

"Yes, it’s me.” 

There were more footsteps, approaching, and then Mallon could see 
the old man just below him, hand on the largest concrete block. Sykora 
stared up at him, mouth open. 

"Sykora, how did you find me?” 

"Waited by the water, where I ran away. Waited a long, long time, 
left a while, I think, then came back, waited some more, I don’t know. 
I’m okay right now, I think, a little, but I’m still having trouble. Then 
you came, coming back, you weren’t following the river exactly, but I 
heard you, and I followed, listening, followed your footsteps.” He paused, 
reached up with one hand. "Take me back with you, Mallon. Take me 
out of here.” 

"Of course I’ll take you back.” Mallon reached down, took Sykora’s 
hand, and helped the old man clamber up to the top of the mound beside 
him. 

Sykora was shivering, and Mallon could see bloodstains — some fresh, 
some dry — on Sykora’s clothes, bruises and cuts on his skin, a rash cov- 
ering his neck and the left side of his face. 

"This is a terrible place,” Sykora said. "But . . .” He stared into Mal- 
lon’s eyes, just two or three inches away. "Did you see it?” 

Mallon nodded. 
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A shudder rolled through the old man, but he smiled, an odd, lopsided 
expression. 

"Listen to me,” Mallon said. "We’re going to have to do something to 
get through together. You can’t get two people through the shiftportal, 
not separately, so you’re going to have to climb on my back when it 
comes, all right? Over my shoulder, hang on so we go through as a single 
unit.” 

Sykora nodded, cocked his head. '"Sure, okay, you say so, but how do 
you know this?” 

"Met some people who have been stranded here for years,” Mallon said. 
He wasn’t going to tell Sykora he didn’t know if this would work, or what 
would happen if it didn’t. 

Sykora nodded again, and another shudder rolled through him, started 
a hacking, dry cough; he didn’t say anything more. 

They waited together in the darkness, neither speaking. Mallon 
checked the time. The damn thing was late. A sick feeling twisted 
through him at the thought of being stranded if the shiftportal never 
appeared. 

A flicker of light materialized in the air to their right, at chest level 
just a foot or so out from the mound. The light grew, hovering, lengthened, 
flattened out and twisted, and then it was fully there, twisting and 
shimmering, waiting for them. 

"Okay, now climb on,” Mallon said, turning his back to Sykora and 
bending his knees. 

But Sykora did not climb onto his back, and Mallon turned to see the 
old man staring at the shiftportal, motionless, an expression of terror on 
his face. 

"Sykora, for Christ’s sake, get on!” Mallon grabbed Sykora by the 
shoulders, shook him. "Don’t zone out now, damn it, let’s go!” 

But Sykora just shook his head, then pushed away from him. "No,” he 
said, still shaking his head. "No.” He turned and scrambled down the 
rocks to the ground, slapping away Mallon’s hand as he reached for him. 
"No!” he cried out one more time. 

Mallon quickly lost sight of him, though he could hear the footsteps 
running away from him again, just like the first time. He called out to 
the old man, desperation in his voice, because this time he could not 
attempt to follow. "Sykora! Sykora, come back, damn it, you’ll be 
stranded! Sykora!” 

Mallon looked back at the twisting mirror. How long would it stay? 
Ten to twelve minutes. Not long enough. Jesus. He turned back to the 
direction Sykora had taken. 

"Sykora! Sykora!” 
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There was no answer, there was no longer even the sound of his fleeing 
steps. 

The shiftportal would come back in an hour if he didn’t go through it 
now, that’s what they had told him. He could leave, try to find Sykora, 
then return and go through it the next time, with or without the old 
man. 

But Jesus, what if it didn’t reappear? He thought of Rugger, of Lisa 
and Chari and Ashley and all the others, all the others — the dozens, 
hundreds, thousands, perhaps, that he hadn’t seen — here for years. How 
the hell could he take the chance? 

He couldn’t. 

Mallon turned back to the shiftportal, stepped to the edge of the rocks, 
dropped the visor down over his face and darkened it. He could see 
nothing but a tiny sliver of twisting light. 

"SYKORA!” he called, a final time. 

And when there was no answer, he silently cursed the chuurkas one 
more time, and jumped into the portal. 

There was bright light and compacting pressure again, but Mallon 
hardly noticed it now, and moments later the light and pressure eased, 
and he was falling forward inside the cage, falling to his hands and knees 
across a cable snaking across the floor. 

He was back. 

Mallon didn’t move at first, able to see nothing at all. He cleared the 
visor, then tore off the helmet and tossed it away from him, listening to 
it clatter across the stone floor. He looked back into the cage, but the 
twisting, translucent mirror was gone. 

The room was brighter than when he’d left, he thought. Mallon strug- 
gled to his feet, and a large chuurka, the one who had given him his 
instructions, quickly stepped up to him, the woman tender at its side. 
The chuurka, with its small, strangely lidded eyes, stared at Mallon, 
neck membranes fully spread and fluttering slightly. The chuurka made 
several chikking sounds. 

"You have seen the Heart,” the woman tender said. 

It was odd, Mallon thought, how he could hear the capitalization of 
that word. He returned the chuurka’s stare. 

"What heart?” he said. 

More sounds, then the tender translating. "You have seen it, I can 
sense it in you, I can see it in your eyes.” 

It was the first time he could remember the chuurka using the word 
"I” instead of "we.” "What heart?” Mallon asked again. 

There was a long pause, the chuurka still staring at him. Then it spoke 
again, followed by the woman tender. 
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"The Heart of the Universe.” 

Mallon didn’t reply. Yes, it had to be something like that to them, he 
thought, something worth their worship. Pilgrims, Rugger had said. The 
final connections clicked, linked with the aching realization back in the 
cavern. 

The chuurka reached out to him, began running spidery fingers across 
Mallon’s shock suit, feeling the empty pockets, sweeping over his back 
where the pack should have been. Mallon remained motionless for a 
minute or two, enduring it, then knocked the chuurka’s arms aside and 
backed away. 

"Leave me alone,” he said. "Don’t touch me.” 

The chuurka made sounds, and the tender spoke. 

"Where are the instruments? The detectors? You did set them, yes? 
When you saw the Heart? Where are they?” 

"Gone,” Mallon said. "Destroyed. Lost.” 

There was another long silence, and only now did Mallon notice the 
other two chuurkas, the two who had brought him here. They, too, were 
gazing at him, membranes spread wide. Finally the larger chuurka spoke 
again, making the chikking noises that Mallon now found increasingly 
annoying, and the woman translated. 

"You will go back, Mallon. We will give you more instruments, new 
apparatus, and you will go back.” 

Mallon shook his head. "No.” 

"Yes, it will not be dangerous, you have been once, you know it, you 
will go back through the shiftportal with new instruments, bring back 
records.” 

Mallon shook his head once again. "This means so damn much to you, 
this Heart of yours, go yourselves, and stop sending us.” He paused, 
glancing at all three chuurkas, then shook his head one final time. "No, 
I won’t go back there,” he said. "I’ll never work for any of you again.” 

Mallon stripped off the shock suit and, heart beginning to pound, went 
to the cabinet. What would they do to him? Incarcerate him? Force him 
back through the shiftportal? He latched the suit onto empty hooks, 
closed the cabinet, then turned back to the chuurkas. He breathed deeply. 

"Take me back to the city,” he said. 

The chuurkas looked at him, but did not respond. Then the larger one 
turned to the other two, made a long series of the chikking sounds. The 
woman tender did not translate. 

The large, dark chuurka turned away from its two companions and, 
followed by the tender, left the room amid the crackle and sparks of 
electricity. 

"Take me back to the city,” Mallon said again. 

The other two chuurkas returned to the banks of machinery and 
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worked at them for several minutes. One monitor after another went 
dead, lights went out in clusters, dials stopped moving. When everything 
had been shut down and not a single light remained, the two chuurkas 
backed away from the machinery, crossed the room and, not looking once 
at Mallon, left. 

Mallon was alone. 

The room was dark now with all the machinery down, the shiftportal 
mirror gone. He looked at the opening leading out to the main chamber. 
Was he trapped inside? 

Mallon cautiously approached the opening, stopped. He hesitated, then 
started forward. As before, he felt only a mild tingling across his skin, 
and he stepped through without resistance, without harm. 

The chamber hadn’t changed. It was still filled with machinery and 
clouds of incense, red lights and groaning sounds, and chuurkas working 
throughout the chamber, all of them busy with the tenders moving among 
them. Mallon wandered through the chamber, headed slowly towards 
the entrance, expecting at least one of the chuurkas to stop him, to at 
least say something to him. 

But none of the chuurkas did. Mallon walked among them, walked 
through the entire chamber, and they all ignored him; not a single 
chuurka, not a single tender paid any attention to him. 

He stopped at the chamber entrance and looked back at the chuurkas 
and tenders moving about, working at the machinery, talking to one 
another. Mallon nodded slowly to himself with growing understanding, 
remembering the chuurkas walking away from the unconscious, useless 
tender on the hillside. 

That’s what he had become to them: useless; something to be discarded, 
ignored. He had told them he would not go back to the cavern, that he 
would never work for them again, and he realized now that they didn’t 
care. They didn’t care about him at all. 

He stood in the doorway for a long time, watching, almost unwilling 
to leave before at least one of them took notice of him. None of them did, 
and Mallon finally turned away from the chamber, stepped to the foot 
of the stone staircase, and began to climb. 9 
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Bloody Murder 

Those Who Hunt the Night 

By Barbara Hambly 
Del Rey, $16.95 

"My name is Dom Simon Xavier 
Christian Morado de la Cadena- 
Ysidro, and I am what you call a 
vampire.” 

Thus is Oxford don James Asher, 
and the reader, introduced to Ysi- 
dro the vampire; considering what 
follows, it is a dubious pleasure for 
Asher, but what a treat for the 
reader! 

Have you noticed that our friend 
the vampire has undergone a 
mighty change in the past few 
years? Starting out in literature as 
monsters (Stoker’s Dracula is lit- 
erally not human), they have gone 
almost too far in the other direction 
lately — they are victims. And the 
vampire novel has moved smoothly 
from supernatural shocker to hu- 
manist fantasy — the vampires have 
become mythical creatures whose 
adventures in the modern world 
are not necessarily more horren- 
dous than a surviving Greek god 
or a modern leprechaun. 

Barbara Hambly ’s Those Who 
Hunt the Night restores the bal- 
ance quite nicely. Her vampires are 
ladies, gentlemen, and scholars, 
but they are also nobody you’d 


want to meet on a dark night, being 
responsible for tens of thousands 
of deaths over the length of their 
varied and often long careers. So 
Hambly has given us a sort of hy- 
brid supernatural fantasy, with 
touches of science fiction to boot, 
since the medical-researcher her- 
oine sjjeculates a viral cause for 
vampirism. 

But this is not the only good 
thing to be said about the novel. 
Hambly has had the brilliant idea 
of setting a full-fledged, murderous 
mysterious murder mystery among 
the vampires of Edwardian Lon- 
don, and then carried it off with 
enormous panache. 

Someone is killing the vampire 
population, which despite its pow- 
ers is extremely fragile. The most 
intelligent of the vampires, the 
above Ysidro (who has survived 
from Elizabethan times), decides to 
turn to a human for help and dra- 
goons James Asher, academic and 
former intelligence agent and player 
of the Great Game, by threatening 
Asher’s wife. (Ysidro is obviously 
not a nice person, and yet at the 
end it is Ysidro’s survival one is 
most concerned about.) 

This is one James-dandy of a 
mystery, and so, true to the re- 
viewer’s code, wild vampire bats 
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could not force any of the details 
out of me. Suffice to say that the 
author plays fair, and the reader 
can feel very smug if he guesses the 
identity of the perp only a few 
pages ahead of the revelation. 

To add icing to this well baked 
cake, Hambly knows and recreates 
for the reader the details of life in 
Edwardian London and Paris (his- 
torical nit-picking — can the Paris 
of 1907 be considered "Edwar- 
dian”? "Belle Epoque” maybe?), 
and incorporates them niftily into 
the story. She certainly managed 
to surprise me with one particular 
locale in Paris, a city I thought I 
knew pretty well — somehow I had 
missed the catacombs of Mount- 
rouge, an ossuary containing mil- 
lions of skeletons from the ancient 
cemeteries of Paris, dumped there 
in the nineteenth century (they 
still exist — I checked). 

So, if you want a really crack- 
erjack supernatural, science-fic- 
tional, historical, fantastical murder 
mystery, need I say more? 

A Year A Day 

Shadows of the White Sun 

By Raymond Harris 
Ace, $3.50 (paper) 

Are you tired of SF that consists 
of near futures depressingly cyber- 
punked, bellicose lists of future 
weaponry loosely disguised as fic- 
tion, or relentless studies of aliens 
that tell you more than you want 
to know about their nasty habits? 
Do you long for a little glamour 
— some glittering imperial court of 


the far future, where science and 
decadence mix? 

Then you’ll like Raymond Har- 
ris’s Shadows of the White Sun for 
a good part of the way, anyhow. 
He’s set his novel in a very far fu- 
ture, and the creme de la creme of 
humanity inhabit a number of or- 
biting constructs collectively known 
as the Hypaethra. The inhabitants, 
for the most part, lead lives rigidly 
controlled by court ritual; the men 
duel, the women worry about fash- 
ion, and everybody jockeys for po- 
sition in the hierarchy. It is a 
technologically knowledgeable so- 
ciety to a degree, but hardly in- 
novative. The ruler of all this is one 
Volshev, who has been in control 
for three centuries, and appears 
only by way of holograms to issue 
orders and set policy. Opinions 
vary among the "Revenants,” as 
the members of this society call 
themselves, as to whether Volshev 
is a sophisticated computer pro- 
gram, some sort of cyborg, or a true 
immortal. 

The heroine, one Risha Skorb, is 
a female of comparatively low sta- 
tus (she actually lived on a planet 
once!) who has worked her way up 
in court society. She nearly wrecks 
everything by becoming obses- 
sively enamored of Seren, a hand- 
some young man who is in bad odor 
with Volshev due to the intriguing 
of the various noble houses, and 
who makes matters worse by mur- 
dering the head of the clan to which 
Risha has attached herself 

The murderer flees to the surface 
of Veil (Venus), which is sort of a 
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terraformed incognita. It is inhab- 
ited by primitive societies ex- 
ploited by the Revenants, but run 
by the Firin, genetically artificial 
beings who are the only remnants 
of the solar system’s previous re- 
gime which was conquered by the 
Revenants when they returned from 
wandering the stars. 

And Risha, for various complex 
reasons again to do with court in- 
trigue, gets the thankless task of 
tracking Seren, and killing him 
once she finds him. 

As we follow Risha’s adventures, 
all sorts of revelations take place. 
The Firin have retained remnants 
of the giant artificial intelligence 
which ran the solar system before 
being defeated by the Revenants, 
and hope to revive it. 

The cultures of Veil aren’t quite 
as primitive as they appear. Nor, 
when she finds him, is Seren quite 
what she thought he was. And it 
seems that both of them are being 
used as pawns in a giant game 
played by Volshev. (And I liked 
Veii/Venus’s peculiar day, which is 
a year long — instead of seasons, 
they have mornings, afternoons, 
twilights, and nights that are 
months long. ) 

The story has its ups and downs 
(as it were), but the surprises keep 
coming (nothing quite turns out as 
Risha or the reader expects), and 
it’s a relief to find an attempt at 
sophistication and exotic color in- 
stead of weaponry and whatever 
the interstellar equivalent of cam- 
ouflage is. 

4 * 4 * ^ 


Occult Physics 

The Eye In the Stone 

By Allen L. Wold 
Pageant, $3.95 (paper) 

Ex-Marine Morgan visits his 
brother whom he hasn’t seen for 
seven years. When he gets to the 
small town where his brother lives, 
Michael is not to be found. His 
house has been deserted for weeks, 
he hasn’t been to his business, and 
his employees and friends won’t (or 
can’t) provide any information. 
Even his girlfriend is vague. 
Tracking down the slimmest of 
clues, Morgan finds an organized 
plot to hide his brother’s memory, 
and eventually discovers that Mi- 
chael has been killed. 

Striking a bargain to learn the 
identity of his brother’s killer with 
the shadowy conspiracy, Morgan is 
told that it is Dana, the roommate 
of Michael’s girlfriend, and with 
whom Morgan is in the process of 
falling in love. And what about 
Weiss, Michael’s paranoid "best 
friend”? Morgan spends a good deal 
of time racing from clue to clue, 
being beaten up, and trying to fig- 
ure out who are the good guys and 
who are the bad guys before the 
mystery of Michael’s death is 
solved — in a thoroughly unex- 
pected way. 

Is this a ’40s film noir with Rob- 
ert Mitchum as Morgan and the 
glorious Jane Greer as Dana? Nope. 
It’s a new fantasy novel. The Eye 
In the Stone by Allen L. Wold. The 
gimmick is that all this noirish ac- 
tivity takes place in a slightly al- 
ternate universe (Detroit is the 
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movie capitol, California has clean 
air) where magic is an under- 
ground life style. 

Morgan is a wizard — a pretty 
good one — and he has an appealing 
familiar, a twenty-pound cat (sort 
of) named Phoebus. So far as Mor- 
gan knows, his brother has never 
had anything to do with magic, and 
didn’t know that Morgan had. But 
Michael’s disappearance reeks of 
magic. There is definitely a group 
of the worst sort of magicians in his 
small town, and even the ambig- 
uous Dana turns out to be magi- 
cally knowledgeable. And before 
things get solved, Morgan has been 
transported to all sorts of strange 
planes and places (including a 
universe that’s only two hundred 
eighty feet in diameter). 

Wold presents us with no simple 
or unexplained system of magic. In 
fact, it’s a combination of occultism 
and physics exhaustively ex- 
plained in the introductions to each 
of the novel’s sections. It’s pretty 
heavy stuff, and you might find it 
intrusive or edifying depending on 
your tolerance for such matters. 
But the story itself is good fun, 
with a lot of twists and turns. 

Medusa’s Sister 

Euryale 

By Kara Dalkey 
Ace, $3.50 (paper) 

Rome, just after the Punic Wars 
have been won, and Carthage has 
been done in for good. A veiled 
lady, foreign, is heard verbally 
abusing the statue of Minerva in 
a major temple. She is one Domina 


Euryale, thought to be Greek and 
known to be well off. A member of 
the Scipio family visits her in her 
lavish villa, seeking financial sup- 
port for a project. She refuses, say- 
ing that her money is dedicated to 
another cause, for which she is con- 
sulting as many as she can find of 
the myriad wise men, witches, and 
magicians in Rome. The "philo- 
sophical” question to which she 
seeks an answer is how to turn 
stone into living flesh. She reveals 
that she has a sister living, and 
that another sister was brutally 
murdered by "an adventurer from 
Argos.” Euryale remains veiled 
throughout the interview; all her 
servants are blind or vision im- 
paired; and Scipio Hispallus no- 
tices the startlingly life-like statue 
of a young man in her garden as 
he leaves. 

Now even if you don’t remember 
from your Tanglewood Tales that 
Perseus was from Argos, and that 
gorgon Medusa had two sisters 
(what were their names?), and that 
the three sisters (oh,yes — Medusa, 
Sthneno, and Euryale) were trans- 
formed into monsters by Minerva 
(rather spitefully), you begin to 
catch on at this point to what Kara 
Dalkey is doing in Euryale — the 
gorgon as heroine! 

What’s fun about the novel is the 
clever way the author has man- 
aged to, as it were, transform all 
of the negative aspects of the gor- 
gons into assets. The three sisters 
were pledged to the goddess Me- 
dusa of the Pelasgoi, who were in 
Greece before the Hellenes. When 
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the latter invaded, the human Me- 
dusa declared that their goddess 
was more beautiful than Athena, 
and the three sisters were as a re- 
sult changed into monsters by the 
vengeful goddess. 

Euryale, after all this time, has 
learned to live with her "disabili- 
ties” (even the snakes are rather 
jolly — and what split ends!), but 
has had the misfortune to fall for 
a Carthaginian seventy years ago, 
and in a careless moment, petrified 
him, hence her search for a "cure.” 
Sthneno has meanwhile settled in 
India, where she’s worshipped as 
an avatar (of which goddess no one 
has decided yet) and been given her 
own temple. 

The plot Dalkey has woven 
around the gorgon’s visit to Rome 
is a little less successful — it’s a 
rather forced business about Scipio 
Hispallus being blackmailed about 
his Dionysian wife by an ex-slave, 
and a Chaldean stoic who falls for 
Euryale, and is able to look directly 
at her with the eyes of love. In 
short, the idea is dandy, but the 
literary execution falls a bit 
short — Dalkey is no gorgon Zola. 

Dinodiversity 

The New Dinosaurs 

By Dougal Dixon 
Salem House, $19.95 

If I had to pick the best SF pic- 
ture book of the past decade, it 
would have to be Dougal Dixon’s 
After Man, despite the competition 
of several other lush entries by su- 
perb artists. This is because the 
Dixon book was not only artisti- 


cally but conceptually creative. He 
gave us a text and picture book of 
the animal species which would in- 
herit the Earth after the extinction 
of man, all superbly illustrated as 
in classic zoological prints. Each 
was shown in its environment, 
with smaller detail paintings and 
sketches. This was "speculative fic- 
tion” carried into the realm of the 
visual. 

Now Dixon has given us another 
such book, equally handsome and 
well-conceived. It’s called The New 
Dinosaurs: An Alternative Evolu- 
tion, and here the speculation is off 
into an alternate Earth which the 
dinosaurs inherited; those insuf- 
ferable mammals never got off the 
ground (as it were), and remained 
small, insignificant pests. 

There is intensive introductory 
matter which presents the gener- 
alities of this other Earth (which 
is much like ours in geography), 
including a chart showing the de- 
velopment of the various new spe- 
cies from those of the age of the 
dinosaurs. 

Then there is the major portion 
of the book, that devoted to text 
and pictures on individual species, 
which is divided by habitat. The 
thesis is that the dinosaurs spread 
into every ecological niche occu- 
pied in our world by mammals 
(sometimes developing fur or 
feathers in the process), and the 
dinodiversity is wonderful to be- 
hold (and read about). 

Most of them are literally indes- 
cibable — you have to see the pic- 
tures — but among the ones simplest 
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to describe are: the sift, a winged, 
wading dinosaur; the footle, a small 
arbrosaur (tree-dwelling dino- 
saur), which looks like an even- 
more-demented-than-usual road 
runner; the gimp, an even smaller 
arbrosaur that lives only on nectar 
and has the beak to do it; the tur- 
tosaur, resembling a cross between 
a brontosaurus and an armadillo; 
and the wyrm, a burrowing dino- 
saur. 

There are also some new and ex- 
otic mammals and birds, notably 
the tromble, a ten-foot-high bird 
which roams in herds on the tundra 
and looks like a two-footed musk 
ox. 

You may be sated with dino- 
saurs; certainly, the poor beasties 
have been overexposed for the past 
decade — tyrannosaurus T-shirts 
and dinosaur muffin tins, for 
heaven’s sake. (Come to think of it, 
why hasn’t anyone reprinted Be- 
fore the Dawn by John Taine, the 
only dino bio ever published?). But 
even if you are. The New Dinosaurs 
could well stir your jaded palate 
— Mr. Dixon has invented some 
fresh flavors in dinosaurs that are 
irresistible. And (hint to the pub- 
lisher), the plates would be as in- 
triguing wall decorations as those 
from Victorian zoological texts were 
back then. 

Weirdsmith 

A Rendezvous In Averoigne 

By Clark Ashton Smith 
Arkham House, $22.95 

The work of the third of the 
"Three Musketeers of Weird Tales,” 


Clark Ashton Smith (the other two 
being Lovecraft and Howard), is 
shockingly unavailable, but a new 
collection, A Rendezvous In Aver- 
oigne, partially makes up for that 
with thirty of the short stories, in- 
cluding the great "City of the Sing- 
ing Flame” (they don’t make titles 
like that any more). 

Smith was the most sophisti- 
cated of the three, being a city boy 
(San Francisco) and inclined to- 
ward the arts (he dabbled in sculp- 
ture and painting, wrote and 
published poetry, and did respect- 
able translations of Baudelaire). 
One wonders if perhaps it’s because 
of this sophistication that he’s the 
least popular of the three; perhaps 
the blatant naivete of Howard, and 
to a lesser degree HPL, is what has 
made them enduringly popular. 
Thesis, anyone? 

Be that as it may. Smith’s short 
stories (he wrote nothing longer) 
are still wonderfully readable. They 
cover the spectrum from what we 
now call high fantasy through ex- 
otic horror to SF — usually combin- 
ing the subgenres in the eclectic 
manner of the 1930s. His vocabu- 
lary rivals Lovecraft’s in its por- 
phyrian splendor ("presiding over 
a vast verbal apothecarium of pi- 
quant savors and precipitates” says 
the dust jacket) and his roguish 
anti-heroes and exotic pasts and 
futures provide a bridge from Lord 
Dunsany to Jack Vance. 

This new and very welcome col- 
lection includes stories from his 
Zothique, Hyberboria, and Atlan- 
tis cycles, and also four of the rare 
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Averoigne tales (Averoigne being 
a sinister wood of twelfth-century 
France), as well as miscellaneous 
others. It’s also, speaking of rare, 
a very handsome volume. 

Shoptalk 

Short forms dept . . . Anthologies 
seems to be coming thick and fast 
these days, themed and themeless. 
There’s The Best of Shadows edited 
by Charles L. Grant, Shadows (for 
the unintitated) being a series of 
horror anthologies (Doubleday, 
$15.95) . . . Vol. VII of the "There 
Will Be War” series, created by J. 
E. Pournelle, is trumpetingly en- 
titled Call To Battle! and contains 
stories by Pournelle, Turtledove, 
Drake, Kipling (Kipling?) et al. 
(Tor, $3.95, paper) . . . Haunting 
Women: Stories of Fear and Fan- 
tasy by Women Writers has a self- 
explanatory title and is edited by 
Alan Ryan (Avon, $3.95, paper) 
. . . Inevitably as the Ripping cen- 
tenary approaches, we’re getting 
more and more on the first of the 
modern serial killers. Jack has 
been a subject for fantasy writers 
as well as purveyors of horror, and 
the various views are brought to- 
gether by Martin H. Greenberg, 
Charles G. Waugh, and Frank D. 
McSherry, in Red Jack. (DAW, 
$3.95, paper) . . . What seems like 
a contradiction in terms has been 
collected by Tim Sullivan in Trop- 
ical Chills, steamy horror stories 
by Wolfe, Bryant, Davidson, Koontz, 
and others (Avon, $3.95, paper) 
. . . And an anthology edited by 
Alan Bard Newcomer is built 


around a particularly esoteric fan- 
tasy concept. It’s called Spell Sing- 
ers, which gives you the subject 
(DAW, $3.50, paper). 

One new anthology particularly 
worthy of note is Unknown, edited 
by Stanley Schmidt. Almost fifty 
years ago. Analog (then Astound- 
ing) had a sister magazine devoted 
to fantasy. It was called Unknown 
Worlds and did for American fan- 
tasy what Astounding did for 
American SF. One might say that 
the time was not right for it, and 
it folded, but its influence is felt 
today. Unknown, the anthology, is 
devoted to stories from the maga- 
zine by such names as Leiber, 
Pratt, de Camp, Sturgeon, and 
Kuttner, and lacks only the superb 
illustrations of Edd Cartier to be 
a perfect nostalgia trip (Baen, $3.50, 
paper). 

Now-it-can-be-told dept. . . . (As 
if everybody didn’t know). Venus 
On the Half Shell has again been 
reprinted, for the first time under 
the name of its true author, Philip 
Jose Farmer. Until now it was pur- 
portedly by one "Kilgore Trout,” 
who is of course a character from 
the work of Kurt Vonnegut (Ban- 
tam, $3.95, paper). 

Sequels and such . . . Pemophiles 
are having a field day this season. 
A new Dragonbooks from Anne 
McCaffrey has appeared: Dragons- 
dawn (Del Rey, $18.95) In addition, 
there is an omnibus volume of the 
first three Pern books (Dragon- 
flight, Dragonquest, and The White 
Dragon) titled The Dragonriders of 
Pern (Del Rey, $14.95) . . . Robert 
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Adams’ "Castaways in Time” have 
been cast away through a fifth vol- 
ume now. It’s called Of Myths and 
Monsters (NAL, $3.95, paper) 
. . . Fans of the vampire bunny 
rabbit, Bunnicula, can get their 
fourth fit of the giggles from the 
fourth Bunnicula book, Nighty- 
Nightmare, by James Howe, now 
in paperback (Avon Camelot, $2.95, 
paper). 

As to one-author collections, two 
of particular interest. There’s a vol- 
ume of heretofore uncollected sto- 
ries by the late, great Alice Sheldon, 
a/k/a James Tiptree, Jr., Crown of 
Stars (Tor, $18.95) . . . Something 


called The Best of John Brunner 
needs no further explanation (Del 
Rey, $3.95, paper). 

Recent publications from those 
associated with this magazine in- 
clude: Isaac Asimov’s Magical 
Worlds of Fantasy #10: Ghosts, ed- 
ited by Isaac Asimov, Martin H. 
Greenberg, and Charles G. Waugh 
(Signet, $4.50, paper). 

Books to be considered for review 
in this column should be submitted 
to Baird Searles, Suite 133, 380 
Bleecker St., New York, New York 
10014. • 


NEXT ISSUE 

Charles Sheffield returns to these pages next month with another 
vivid adventure set in an exotic locale, "The Serpent of Old Nile,” 
a tale of passion and obsession played out against the back- 
ground of a modern-day Egypt still haunted by the Ancient Egypt 
of the Pharaohs. George Alec Effinger is also on hand for May, 
returning to the gritty and vividly-realized milieu of his popular 
novel When Gravity Fails to take us on a suspenseful tour of some 
very Mean Streets indeed, in “Marid Changes His Mind"; then Judith 
Moffett— recent winner of the John W. Campbell Memorial Award 
for Best New Writer of the year— takes us to a colonized Mars of the 
near future for one of the oddest First Contact stories you’re ever 
likely to read, the wry, witty, and bittersweet “Not Without Honor.” 

ALSC IN MAY: Jack McDevitt takes us to a far world for a fast- 
moving tale of faith and initiative — and the lack of it— in "Leap of 
Faith”: new writer Pen! R. Griffin makes her lAsfm debut with an 
evocative tale of an unsettling encounter with That Cld-Time Reli- 
gion, in "The Goat Man”: Ronald Anfhony Cross returns after an 
absense of some years to document the hilarious interstellar hijinks 
that can bestirred up by “Two Plotting Pods”; new writer Rory Harper 
makes his lAsfm debut with a moving tale of the dark side of child- 
hood, in “Monsters, Tearing Cff My Face”; new writer Richard Kad- 
rey makes his lAsfm debut with a fierce and chilling tale of 
corporate intrigue and backstreet murder, in “The Kill Fix”; and Marc 
Laidlaw returns to escort us to a strange future world populated by 
ornately-jewelled robots andtheirenigmatic— andmurderous 
—Maker, in the eerie and lyrical “Kronos.”Plus an array of columns 
and features. Look for our jam-packed May issue on sale on your 
newsstands on April 4, 1989. 
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ISAAC ASIMOV/ANALOG combination CLASSIFIED AD rate is $8.25 per word — pay- 
able in advance — ($123.75 minimum). Capitalized words 40c per word additional. To 
be included in the next issue please send order and remittance to I. M. Bozoki, 
Classified Ad Manager, DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., 380 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 



BOOKS & PERIODICALS 

BOOKS & PERIODICALS— Cont'd 

SCIENCE Fiction/Fantasy. Free catalog of 
Pulps, Digests, Paperbacks, Hardcovers. Col- 
lections also Purchased. Ray Bowman, Box 
167, Carmel, Indiana 46032. 

SF/Horror for less! Catalog $1.00 Refundable. 
T. D. Bell, Leahy Lane, Ballston Spa, 12020. 

DRAGONS 

100,000 science fiction and mystery paper- 
backs. magazines, hardcovers. Free catalogs! 
Pandora’s, Box Z-54, Neche, ND 58265. 

CELEBRATE 1988. Magic Year of the Drag- 
on! Greatest selection of dragons. T-shirts, 
stationery, sculptures, posters, rubber 
stamps, belt buckles, etc. 20-page catalog 

BUY. Sell, Trade, Hardbound and Pulps, $2 
for Huge Catalog. Graham Holroyd, 19 Bor- 
rowdale Dr.. Rochester, NY 14626. 

and holographic sticker — $2.00. Dancing 
Dragon Designs — AN, 1881 Fieldbrook, Ar- 
eata, CA 95521. 

EDUCATION & INSTRUCTION 

THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THE ZIP 
CODE: please use it when placing your clas- 
sified ad. You'ii receive more responses and 
receive them faster, too! 

HARNESS WITCHCRAFT POWERS. We 
teach you how. Gavin and Yvonne, Box 
1502-IA, Newbern, NC 28560. 

YOU’LL MAKE 
MONEY 

SAVE MONEY TOO— 

BY READING and ANSWERING 
THESE CLASSIFIED ADS 
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CONVENTIONAL 

CALENDAR 


by Erwin S. Strauss 


Not many con(vention)s till St. Patrick’s Day, then the Spring flood. Plan 
now for social weekends with your favorite SF authors, editors, artists, and 
fellow fans. For a longer, later list, an explanation of cons, and a sample of 
SF folksongs, send me an SASE (addressed, stamped #10 [business] en- 
velope) at Box 3343, Fairfax VA 22038. The hot line is (703) 823-3117. If 
a machine answers, leave your area code & number. I’ll call back on my 
nickel. Early evening’s usually a good time to call cons (most are home 
phones). When writing cons, enclose an SASE. For free listings, tell me of 
your con 6 months ahead. Look for me at cons as Filthy Pierre. 

„ _ FEBRUARY, 1989 

24-26 — ConTemplation. For info, write: Box 7242, Columbia, MO 65215. Or call: (314) 442-8135 (10 
am to 10 pm, not collect). Con will be held in: Columbia MO (if city omitted, same as in address). Guests 
will include: Mercedes (Misty) Lackey, David L. Anderson, T. Messerole, 0. Harris, K. Randle. 


24-26 — MicroCon, % R. Hunt, 51 Danes Rd., Exeter, Devon. EX4 4LS, UK. On Exeter Poly campus. 


24-26 — Future Science. U. of KY. campus, Hyatt & Radisson Hotels, Lexington KY. Space emphasis. 


MARCH, 1989 

3-5 — CaveCon. (502) 586-3366. Patrick Molloy. Low-key con at Park Mammoth Resort, Park City KY. 


3-5 — BayFilk. (415) 528-3172. Airport Hyatt, Oakland CA. Joe Haldeman, Coulsons. SF folksinging. 


10-12 — Lunacon. (201) 696-9655. Westchester Marriott. Tarrytown NY. Zelazny, Walotsky, Hartwell. 


17-19 — Millenicon, Box 636, Dayton OH 45405. Lois McM. Bujold. W. A. (Bob) Tucker. Airport Inn. 


17-19 — Magnum Opus Con, 4315 Pio Nono Av., Macon GA 31206. (912) 781-6110. Greenville SC. 


17-19 — CoastCon, Box 1423, Biloxi MS 39533. Joel Rosenberg. Seems drifting toward gaming/media. 


17-19 — ConGenial, Box 129, Wilmette IL 60091. M Lackey, artists Waller & Worley, fan A. Hooper. 


24-26 — BaltiCon, Box 686, Baltimore MD 21203. Cherryh, Stiles, Hickman. East Coast's Easter con. 


24-26 — MiniCon, Box 8297 Lake Stn., Minneapolis MN 55408. Harrison. Leiber, Laskowski, F. Dyson. 


24-26— -NorwesCon, Box 24207, Seattle WA 98124. (206) 789-0599 or 272-7320 (24-hr. machine). Big. 


24-26 — ConTrivance, 23 Kensington Ct., Hempstead NY 11550. UK national con, on island of Jersey. 


30-Apr. 2 — AggieCon, MSC Box J-1, Texas A & M, College Station TX 77802. On campus 20th year. 


31-Apr. 2 — icon, Box 550, Stony Brook NY 11790. (516) 632-6460. Pohl, Joe Haldeman. N. Kress. 


, AUGUST, 1989 

31 -Sep. 4— Noreascon 3, Box 46, MIT PO, Cambridge MA 02139. WorldCon in Boston. $70 to 3/15, '89. 


AUGUST, 1990 

23-27— ConFiction,% Box 1252, BGS, New York NY 10274. Hague, Holland. WorldCon. $60 to 12/1/88. 


28-Sep. 3 — ConDlego, Box 15771, San Diego CA 92115. North American SF Con $55 until mid-1989 


n. o o AUGUST, 1991 

29-Sep. 2 — ChiCon V, Box A3120, Chicago IL 60690. WorldCon. Clement, Powers. $75 in 1989. 












TAKE ANY 5 BOOKS FOR $1 

with membership. 

SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS. 



Barlowe's 
Guide to ^ 
Extraterrestrials 


AiAnDeuifHn 




FREDERKPOHL 

TirKinVTIlK 

ILIMK 


HELLSPARK 


5744 Pub. ed. $15.95 
Qubed. $4.96 


2741 Spec. ed.A 
Qubed. $5.96 


2857 Pub. ed. $15.95 
Qubed. $4.96 


5736 Pub. ed. $16.95 4861 Pub. ed. $16.95 0265 Pub. ed. $16.95 
Qubed. 4.96 Qubed. $5.96 Qubed. $5.96 


3814 Spec. ed.A 
CU)ed. $10.96 


*0778 Pub. ed. 0604 Spec. ed.A 7351 Spec. ed. A 

$17.95 Qubed. $4.96 Qubed. $4.96 

Ckjbed. $4.96 

♦The Dragonriden of is a bademadi ol 
Anne Mc^iffrey. Rag. U.S. Pat & Tm. OR. 

A Exclusive hardcover edition 


♦2543 DragonWgM; l)752Brtco( 1172 The Vanishing 

Dragonquest; The Mebiflnne; The Sailor Tomr The Bane of 

While Dragon. on the Seas of Pale; the Black Sivord; 
Cotrt. pub. ed. $26.65 The Weinl of the Stormbringer. 

Qubed. $7.96 White WoH. Spec. ed.A 

Spec.ed.A Qubed. $7.96 

Qubed. $6.96 


5620 The Sleeping 
Dragon; The Sword 
and Vie Chain; The 
SIver Crown. 

Spec. ed.A 
Qubed. $6.96 


* Explicit scenes and/or language may be offensive to some 


How the Club works: You'll receive your 5 books 
for only $1 (plus shipping and handling) after your 
application for membership is accepted. We reserve 
the right to reject any application. However, once 
accepted as a member, you may examine the books in 
your home and, if not completely satisfied, return them 
within to days at Club expense. Your membership will 
be canceled and you'll owe nothing. 

About every 4 weeks (14 times a year), we'll send 
you the Club's bulletin. Things to Come, describing 2 
coming Selections and a variety of Alternate choices. 

In addition, up to 4 times a year you may receive offers 
of special Selections, always at low Club prices. If you 
wantthe 2 Selections, you do nothing; they'll be 
shipped automatically. 

If you don't want a Selection, prefer an Alternate or 
no book at all, just till out the convenient form always 


provided and return it to us by the date specified. 

We allow you at least 10 days for making your 
decision. If you do not receive the form in time to 
respond within 10 days and receive an unwanted 
Selection, you may return it at our expense. 

As a member you need buy only 4 books at regular 
low Club prices during the coming year. You may resign 
anytime thereafter or continue to enjoy Club benefits 
foras long as you wish. One of the 2 Selections each 
month is always only $4.98. Other Selections are 
higher, but always much less than hardcover pub- 
lishers' editions— UP TO 65% OFf The Club offers more 
than 400 books to choose from. Each volume printed 
on our special presses is produced on high-quality 
acid-free paper. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to all shipments. Send no money now. but do 
mail the coupon today! 


THfSc/ence Ficti0n^ 

Garden City, NY 11535 

I want the best SF in or out of this world ! Please 
accept my application for membership in the Science 
Fiction Book club. Send me the 5 books I have num- 
bered in the boxes below and bill me just $1 (plus 
shipping and handling). I agree to the Club Plan as 
described in this ad. I will take 4 more books at regular 
low Club prices during the coming year and may 
resign anytime thereafter. The Club offers serious 
worth for mature readers. 

DT047 


H under 18, parent must sign 

The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete 
hardbound editions sometimes altered in size to fit 
special presses and save you even more. Members 
accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian 
members will be serviced from Canada. Offer slightly 
different in Canada. 
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t2816 Pub. ed. $1695 
Qubed $698 


2998 Pub ed $18.95 
dubed. $696 


*0570 Pub ed $1895 
Qubed $796 



3517 Pub. ed $16.95 
Qubed $5.96 



5751 Pub ed $19.95 
^ed:S9.98 ^ 



5413 Spec. ed.A 
Qubed. $7 96 



2501 Spec. ed.A 
Ckjbed $596 





7260 Woundhealer's 
Stofy; Sightblindef'^ 
Story; Stonecutter's 


aory. 

Comb. pub. ed. $45.85 
Qubed.y98 



7344ADHfkiittywith 
Dwarves; An Excess ot 
Enchantment; A Ois- 
agreement with Death 



2873 Sweet Silver 
9hi^ Bitter GoU 
HNm; Cold Copper 
Tears. 34n-1vol 


SpecedA 

$898 


/ 71 



*0745 Psion; 
Calspaw. 2-in-1 vol. 
Comb, pub ed $30.90 
Qubed. $7 98 


TAKE ANY 5 BOOKS FOR $1 

with membership. 

SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SEI .HCTIONS. 

mfSc/ence Fiction ^ 

^Copyright - 1968 Paramount Pictures Corporation All Rights Reserved. 
STAR TREK Is A RiVSMd fademark 0( ParanNNint Prctures Corporation. 


▲ Exclusive hardcover edition 

* Explicit scenes and/or language may be ottensive to some 
















the farthest reaches 
of human imaginatiorii- 


DIANE/DUANE 


this booK 

FREE 


Trdvfel with us 
through time 
and space. 

Meet other ' 
beings. Tamper 
with the future. 
Start with this* 
hardcover edi- 
tion of the newest Starfrek® 
adventure. Be sure you join 
us today! 


membership 


8607$23.50/$11.98 6478 $22.50/$7.98 8995 

erS 


$6.98x 8326 $20.00/$7.98 3343 $22.95/$8.! 




3368 $22.95/$10.98 3434+ $21 .95/$7.98 6585 $20,00/$8.98 8656 S22.00/$10.98 














Continue to save on 
hundreds of books— as much as 
65% off publishers’ prices! 



2113* $27.95/!$14.93 



9118@$19.95/$9.98 34180 $22.00/$10.98 8342* $25.00/$11.98 6213 $18.95410.98 



6445 $10.98x 
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7260 Wound- 
healer’s Story, 
SightblinderS 
Story, Stonecut- 
ter’s Story 
$45.85#412.98 


5017 FarslayerS 
Story, Coinspin- 
ner’s Story, 
Mindsword’s 
Story 

$50.85#/$13.98 


0752 Elric of 
Melnibond, The 
Sailor on the 
Seas of Fate, 

The Weird of the 
White Wolf 

$9.98x 


1172 The Van- 
ishing Tower, 
The Bane of the 
Black Sword, 
Stormbringer 
$ia.98x 


7609* the Book 
of the Damned, 
The Book of the 
Beast 

$39.90#410.98 


5264* The Book 
of the Dead, The 
Book of the Mad 
$39.90#410.98 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU JOIN... 


A GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION. Once your 
membership’s accepted, we’ll send you DARK 
MIRROR plus the 4 BOOKS you’ve chosen. If 
you’re dissatisfied with the 4 books, return them 
within 10 days at our expense. Membership will 
be canceled; you’ll owe nothing. Dark Mirror \s 
your free gift to keep. 

HUGE DISCOUNTS ON HARDCOVER BOOKS. 

Save as much as 65% off publishers’ hardcover 
edition prices. Club books are sometimes altered 
In size to fit special presses. 

THE FREE CLUB MAGAZINE. You’ll receive up to 
16 issues a year. Each reviews the Featured 
Book Selection(s) plus dozens of alternate 
books. 

' Explicit scenes and/or language 
X Hardcover edition exclusively for Club members 
4 Combined publishers’ editions 
0 jacket photo; STAR TREK ® and © 1993 by Paramount 
Pictures 


SHOPPING MADE SIMPLE. To get the Featured 
Book Selection(s), do nothing— \X will be sent 
automatically. If you prefer another book — or 
none at all— simply return your Member Reply 
Form by the specified date. A shipping and han- 
dling charge (and sales tax where applicable) is 
added to each order. 

AN EASY-TO-MEET OBLIGATION. Buy just 1 
more book— at the regular low Club price — 
within 6 months. Afterwards, you may resign 
membership anytime, 

RISK-FREE RETURN PRIVILEGES. If you get an 
unwanted book because your Club magazine was 
delayed and you had less than 10 days to re- 
spond, simply return the book at our expense. 

+ ® & © 1993 Lucastilm Ltd. All Rights Reserved. Used Under 
Authorization. 

© Superman and all related characters, slogans, and indicia are 
trademarks of DC Comics. Copyright © 1 993. All Rights 
Reserved. 
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6247* $22,95/$10.98 2287 $7.98x 7302 $20.0(V$7.98 3327 $23.9»$12.98 2295 $21.95/$9.98 7575 


$9.98x 


.98x 


1107 $11.98x 2667S16.95/$10.981362$14.95/$8.98 8169*$21.95/$10.98 3426$21.00/$9.98 5959 




All 5 novels 
The Foundling 
Other Stories 
$83.70#/$14.98 


Prices in fine print are pub- 
lishers' hardcover editions. 
Prices in bold print are 
Club hardcover editions. 


THEScizncz 
Fiction 


BOOK 
CLUB^ 

Reading That’s Worlds Apart 

YES! Please enroll me in The Science 
Fiction Book Club according to the risk- 
free membership described in this ad. 
Send me DARK MIRROR — plus the 
4 BOOKS I’ve indicated. Bill me just $1 , 
plus shipping and handling. 

Mr./Mrs. 

Miss/Ms. 


Please write book numbers here. 
If you already own the FREE book 
offered, you may substitute for it. 
Simply cross out the book #3400 
and write in the number of the 
book you prefer. 


Free Book #3400 



















48377 


40 


(please print) 


Address Apt. 

City State Zip 

It you’re under 18, your parent must sign here: 

Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members serviced from Canada, where offer 
is slightly different. Sales tax added where applicable. We reserve the right to reject any application. 

YOURS FREE 

plus 4 for $1 
with membership 

3400 $21 .00/59.98 

Copyright ® 1993 Paramount Pictures. Ail Rights Reserved. 

STAR TREK is a Registered Trademark of Paramount Pictures. ASI 4/94 








Take Dark Mirror 
plus 4 for $1 

with membership 

and start enjoying 

• The best SF authors from Asimov ^33^ 3^2 0046.98 
to Zelazny 

• Exclusive hardcover editions available 
only to our members 

• Access to hundreds of books of 
science fiction and fantasy 

• Savings as much as 65% off publishers’ 
edition prices 



3442 $23.95410.98 
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3459 $9.98x 



3335 $21.95410.98 



4747 So You Want 
to Be a Wizard, 
Deep Wizardry, 
High Wizardry 
$45.85#412.98 







